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ADVERTISEMENT, 


I  BEGAN  this  Differtation  before  I  faw  Dr. 
Wefts  Jecond  edition  of  his  Firft  Part  publifhed  with  his 
Second  Part  :  But  on  hearing,  that  he  was  about 
to  publifh  his  fentiments  on  Liberty  and  Necejfity  more 


largely ,  I  fiif pended  the  pro  fecution  of  my  dejign ,  that  I 
might  fee  what  he  fhould  further  publifh .  Since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  fec'ond  part ,  I  have  been  neccftarily  though 
reluBantly  kept  back  till  this  time ,  from  finijhing  what 
I  had  begun .  At  length  I  [end  it  forth,  reque fling  the 
candour  of  all  who  jhall  read  it.  If  ever  candour  to  a 
writer  be  reafonably  requefled ,  it  is  fo ,  on  the  deep  and 
difficult  fubjects  brought  under  confederation  in  this  Dift 
fertation . 

The  quotations  from  the  DoBoEs  firft  part,  are  made 
according  to  the  pages  of  the  firf  edition ,  with  which  I 
began .  Yet  zvherever  any  variation  in  words,  between 
the  firf  and  fecond  editions ,  has  been  noticed  ;  the  fee - 
end  edition  has  been  followed  in  that  refpcB.  When  I 
quote  the  firf  part  the  page  or  pages  only  are  referred 
to*  When  I  quote  the  fecond  part,  I  fpecify  the  part  as 
mil  as  the  pages . 
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DISSERTATION,  See. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  Natural  and  Moral  Neceffity  and  Inability. 

^  RESIDENT  Edwards,  in  his  book 
on  ^le  Freedom  of  Will,  diftinguifhes 
•  between  natural  and  moral  neceffity 

ljj|  and  inability.  By  moral  neceffity  he 
Mf  tells  us,  he  means,  44  That  neceffity 
44  of  connexion  and  confequence, 
“  which  arifes  from  fuch  moral  cauf- 
“  es,  as  the  ftrength  of  inclination  or  motives,  and  the 
“  connexion  which  there  is  in  many  cafes  between 
54  thefe  and  certain  volitions  and  actions.”  P.  21.  By 
natural  neceffity  he  explains  himfelf  to  mean,  44  Such 
n  y  as  men  are  under,  through  the  force  of 
“  natural  caufes,  as  diflinguifhed  from  what  are  call- 
“  ed  moral  caufes ;  fuch  as  habits  and  difpofitions  of 
“  heart,  and  moral  motives  and  inducements.”  Ibid* 
He  further  holds,  that  u  the  difference  between  thefe 
two  Wnds  of  neceffity,  does  not  lie  fo  much  in  the 
nature  of  the  connexion,  as  in  the  two  terms  con¬ 
nected  that  in  moral  neceffity, the  caufe  - - is 

of  a  moral  nature.,  either  fome  previous  habitual  dif- 
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“  pofition ,  or  fome  motive  exhibited  to  the  underftand- 
<‘i  ing  :  And  the  effe£l  isalfo  • - of  a  moral  nature 


U 


fome  inclination  or  volition  of  the  foul  or  voU 
64  \mtary  .allion .”  P.  22.  Alfo  he  held,  that  natural 


neceffity  always  u  has  reference  to  fome  fuppofahle 
voluntary  oppofition  or  endeavour,  which  is  infuffi- 
cient.  But  no  Inch  oppofition  or  contrary  will  and 
a  endeavour  is  fuppofahle  in  the  cafe  of  moral  neceffi- 
ty,  which  is  a  certainty  of  the  inclination  and  will  it - 
“  felf  which  does  not  admit  of  the  fuppofition  of  a 
will  to  op  pole  and  refift  it.  For  it  is  abfurd  to  fup- 
pofe  the  fame  individual  will  to  oppofe  itfelf  in  its 
firefent  act .”  P.  23,  24.  Andp.  16.  u  Philofophical 
“  neceffity  is  really  nothing  elfe  than  the  full  and  fixed 
“  connection  between  the  things  fignified  by  the  fub- 
jeCt  and  predicate  of  a  propofition.  When  there  is 
cs  fuch  a  conneflion,  then  the  thing  affirmed  in  the 

“  propofition  is  neceffary- - - In  this  fenfe  I  ufe 

cs  the  word  neceffity - —when  I  endeavor  to  prove, 

that  neceffity  is  not  inconjijlent  with  liberty .”  Ibid. 
^  Philofophical  neceffity  is  nothing  different  from  the 
66  certainty  that’  is  in  things  themfelves,  which  is  the 
64  foundation  of  the  .certainty  of  the  knowledge  of 
them.”  ’ 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Prefident  Edwards, 
of  the  diftinClion,  which  he  made  between  natural 
and  moral  neceffity.  Moral  neceffity  is  the  certain  or 
neceffary  connection  between  moral  caufes  and  moral 
effeCts  ;  natural  neceffity  is  the  connection  between 
caufes  and  effeCts,  which  are  not  of  a  moral  nature. 
The  difference  between  thefe  two  kinds  of  neceffity 
lies  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  the  two  terms  connected 
by  it.  Natural  neceffity  admits  of  voluntary,  but  in¬ 
effectual  oppofition  from  him  who  is  fubjeCt  to  the  ne- 
ceflity  ;*the  immediate  effeCt,  produced  by  that  ne¬ 
ceffity,  may  be  oppofed  by  the  will  of  the  fubjeCt. 
But  with  refpeCt  to  moral  neceffity,  which  is  a  pre¬ 
vious  certainty  of  the  exiflence  of  a  volition  or  volun¬ 
tary  aCtion,  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  in  that  all  the 

will 


will  fhould  either  oppofe  itfelf,  or  the  neceffity  from 
which  the  aft;  arifes. - The  diftinftion  between  natu¬ 

ral  and  moral  inability  is  analogous  to  this.  Inability 
is  the  reverfe  of  neceffity. 

Now  Dr.  Weft  tells  us,  that  this  44  is  a  diftin&iora 

without  a  difference,”  p.  8.  But  if  the  terms  con¬ 
nected  in  thefe  cafes  be  different,  as  Prefident  Ed¬ 
wards  fuppofes  ;  if  in  one  cafe  44  the  caufe,  with  which 
“  the  effeft  is  connected,  be  fome  previous  habitual  dif- 
“  pofition,  or  feme  motive  exhibited  to  the  under- 
44  {landing  ;  and  the  effeft  be  a  volition  or  voluntary 
44  aflion  in  the  other,  the  caufe  be  neither  an  habit¬ 
ual  difpofition  nor  a  motive  exhibited  to  the  under- 
ftanding,  and  the  effeB  be  neither  a  volition  nor  a 
voluntary  aft  ion  ;  it  is  manifeft,  that  there  is  that  ve¬ 
ry  difference  in  the  two  cafes,  which  Prefident  Ed¬ 
wards’s  diftinfiion  fuppofes.  To  fay,  that  this  is  a  dif- 
tinftion  without  a  difference,  is  to  fay,  that  an  habitu¬ 
al  difpofition*  or  a  motive,  is  the  fame  with  fomething, 
which  is  not  an  habitual  difpofition  or  motive  ;  and 
that  a  volition  or  voluntary  aftion,  is  the  fame  with 
what  is  not  a  volition  or  voluntary  action. 

J 

But  Dr.  Weft  endeavours  to  fupport  his  charge  of  a 
diftinftion  without  a  difference.  Let  us  attend  to  what 
he  offers  with  this  view:  It  is  this,  44  That,”  according 
to  Prefident  Edwards,  44  the  principal,  if  riot  the  only 

44  difference  between  natural — - and  moral  neceffity 

44  and  inability,  is,  that  in  the  former  cafe,  the  oppofi- 
44  tion  and  endeavour  againft  what  does  take  place,  is 
44  overcome  and  borne  down  by  a  fuperiour  force;  but 
44  in  the  latter  kind  of  neceffity  and  inability  there  is  no 
44  oppofition  and  endeavour,  that  is  overcome  by  any 
44  fuperiour  force.  But  that  Mr.  Edwards’s  moral  ne- 
44  ceffity  and  inability  are  attended  with  as  much  infuf- 
44  ficient  oppofition  and  endeavour,  as  his  natural  nccef* 

A  4  44  fity 

*  Gentlemen  may  differ  in  their  explanations  of  that  habitual  difpofition  or 
bias,  which  is  the  caufe  or  antecedent  of  volition  or  voluntary  a&ion  ;  fome  fup- 
pohng  it  to  he  a  certain  caff  or  mould  of  the  fubftance  of  the  foul  ;  others  fup- 
pofing  it  to  confiff  in  a  divine  conftitution,  that  velitions'of  a  certain  kind,  fhall, 
in  a  regular  manner  and  on  certain  conditions,  fucceed  each  other  in  the  mind^ 
Sat  it  does  not  appear,  that  President  (Cdwards  meant  to  decide  this  queftiee. 
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“  %  and  inability ;”  p.  8.  Whether  this,  which  is  here 
laid  to  be,  be  indeed  according  toPrefident  Edwardsthe 
only  or  the  principal  difference  between  natural  and 
inoral  neceffity  and  inability,  I  (hall  not  at  prefent 
.hand  to  oifpute.  It  is  lufficient  for  my  prefent  pur¬ 
pose  to  fhow,  that  Prefident  Edwards’s  moral  neceffity 
and  inability  are  not,  and  cannot  be  attended  with  as 
hhic  i  rnfufficie-nt  oppofition  and  endeavour,  as  his  nat¬ 
ural  neceffity  and  inability. 

Natural  neceffity  may  compel  a  man  to  that,  to 
wmch  his  whole  will  is  entirely  oppofed,  and  againft 
vadcn  he  puts  forth  a!!  the  oppofition,  of  which  his 
hrength  of  body  and  mind  admits  :  As  when  he  is 
thrown  from  a  precipice  or  is  dragged  to  prifon.  But 
a  man  s  whole  wid  is  never  oppoled  to  the  influence 
of  i yat  bias,  difpoiition  or  motive,  or  of  any  moral  ne¬ 
ceffity,  with  which  he  complies.  Whenever  any  of 
tnefe  influences  a  man  to  put  forth  a  volition  or  a  vol¬ 
untary  external  action,  it  prevails  on  his  will ;  his  will 
therefore  conients,  though  it  may  be  with  fbme  degree 
of  reluciancc  occafioned  by  the  other  bias  or  motive. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  1’uch  oppofition  between 
reafon  or  confcience,  and  depraved  appetite  ;  between 
coyetoufnefs  and  ambition  ;  indolence  and  a  wifh  for 
gain,  &c.  But  whenever  any  of  thefe  principles  be¬ 
comes  ftronger  than  its  oppofite,  the  will  confents,  and 
the  naan  acts  voluntarily  under  the  influence  of  moral 
neceffity  ;  and  though  he  may  a6i  with  fome  degree 
oi  reluctance  from  the  oppofite  principle,  yet  no  man 
will  lay,  that  he  is  compelled  to  aft  againft  his  whole 
will,  or  even  againft  his  ftrongeft  inclination  ;  for  by 
the  very  cafe  fuppofed,  he  afts  agreeably  to  his  ftrong¬ 
eft  inclination.*  But  by  natural  neceffity  he  is  or  may 
be  compelled  to  that, -to  which  every  inclination  and 
att  of  his  will,  the  ftrongeft  as  well  as  the  moll  feeble, 
is  rnoft  diredlly  oppofed.  A  man  dragged  to  prifon 
may  be  compelled  to  enter  it,  in  diredt  oppofition  to 

every 

Ry  inchnaticny  djj’ofiturn  or  lias,  l  mean  fomething  di{tin&  from  volition* 
This  dilti n&ion  is  made  Dy  Dr.  WeA,  p,  13. 
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every  aft  of  bis  will.  This  is  natural  neceffity.  But 
an  indolent  man,  who  is  influenced  to  labour  by  the 
profpeft  of  gain,  is  not  compelled  to  labour  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  every  inclination  or  a£t  of  his  will,  but  complies 
with  the  ftronger  inclination  and  a£t,  in  oppofition  to 
the  weaker,  which  would  lead  him  to  indulge  himfeifin 

eafe.  This  is  an  infianceof  moral  necefiity. - -One 

difference  between  natural  neceffity  and  moral,  is,  that 
every  inclination  and  a£t  of  the  will  does  or  may  di¬ 
rectly  oppofe  natural  neceffity  ;  but  every  a£i  of  will 
always  coincides  with  that  moral  necefiity,  from  which 
it  arifes,  and  when  there  is  a  ftruggle  between  differ¬ 
ent  inclinations  or  propenfities  and  their  afts,  the  a its 
of  that  which  prevails,  never  oppofe  the  moral  neceffi¬ 
ty  by  which  they  take  place. 

When  Prefident  Edwards  fays,  that  no  voluntary  in- 
fufficient  oppofition  or  endeavour  is  fuppofable  in  the 
cafe  of  moral  neceffity  ;  his  evident  meaning  is,  that 
it  is  not  fuppofable,  that  an  aft  of  the  will  fhould  be  op- 
poled  to  that  moral  neceffity,  by  which  it  takes  place. 
For  inftance,  if  a  man  be  under  a  moral  neceffity  of 
chooffng  a  virtuous  courfe  of  life,  this  choice  is  notop- 
pofed  to  the  neceffity,  which  is  the  fource  of  it,  nor  is 
it  fuppofable,  that  it  fhould  be  oppofed  to  it  or  at  all  re¬ 
fill  it.  The  cafe  is  very  different  with  regard  to  natu¬ 
ral  neceffity.  A  man  dragged  to  execution  may  in 
every  refpeft  oppofe  with  his  will,  that  neceffity,  by 
which  he  is  carried  on. 

But  though  a  man.  who  is  determined  by  moral  ne¬ 
ceffity  to  choofe  a  virtuous  courfe,  cannot  in  that  aB 
oppofe  that  choice  or  the  caufe  of  it  ;  yet  he  may  in 
other  aBs  of  his  will  oppofe  both  this  choice  and  the 
caufe,  and  thus  in  different  afts  choofe  and  aft  incon- 
fiftently.  He  may  from  prevailing  motives  and  from 
moral  neceffity,  choofe  virtue.  He  may  at  the  fame 
time  from  weaker  motives  and  ineffeftual  temptations, 
choofe  vice,  and  fo  far  feel  reluftant  or  indifpofed  to 
virtue.  And  this  weaker  choice  is  no  more  oppofed 
to  the  moral  neceffity.  which  caufes  it,  than  the  ftrongef 

choice 
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choice  of  virtue  is  to  the  moral  neceffity  which  caufes 
that.  In  both  there  is  no  fuppofable  oppofition  to 
their  rtTpeBive  neceffities,  which  are  their  caufes. 
I  his  is  true  witn  relpetl  to  every  choice  whether 
firongcr  or  weaker,  whether  prevailing  to  govern  the 
heart  and  conduct,  or  not.  Yet  there  is  a  mutual  op- 
po iii ion  between  the  forernentioncd  different  a&s  of 
cnoice,  the  choice  of  virtue  and  choice  of  vice.  In¬ 
deed  tbefe  two  oppofite  choices  cannot  both  prevail, 
fo  as  to  govern  the  neart  and  life  at  the  fame  time. 
1  hey  may  in  particular  cafes  be  equal,  or  fo  nearly 
equal,  that  neither  of  them  at  that  inllant  appears  to  pre¬ 
vail,  arid  the  man  “  is  in  a  llrait  betwixt  two.”  In  oth¬ 
er  inftances  they  may  for  a  time  at  leaff.  alternately  pre¬ 
vail,  and  exhibit  a  man  of  very  inconfiftent  conduct. 
In  other  inftances  one  may  generally  prevail,  and  de¬ 
nominate  the  fubjett  a  virtuous  or  vicious  man,  accord¬ 
ingly  as  the  choice  and  love  of  virtue,  or  of  vice,  pre¬ 
vails  and  governs  him.  Thus  we  fhail  have  all  tbofe 
four  modes  of  infufficient  oppofition  to  moral  neceffi- 
ty,  which  Dr.  Weft  fays,  p.  10,  Prefident  Edwards  al¬ 
lows  may  take  place,  and  from  which  he  argues  that 
Prefident  Edwards’s  moral  neceiTity  may  be  attended 
with  as  much  infufficient  oppofition,  as  his  natural  ne¬ 
ceffity  ;  and  that  therefore  Prefident  Edwards’s  diftinc- 
tion  between  natural  and  moral  neceffity  is  without  a 
difference,  i .  The  weaker  motives  to  vice  may  oppofe 
the  lirongcr  motives  to  virtue.  2.  The  man  may  now 
have  ffrong  and  prevailing  afids,  defires  and  refolutions 
againft  thole  ads  of  vice,  to  which  he  forefees  he  fiiall 
in  certain  circumftances  be  expofed,  and  which  he  ac¬ 
tually  indulges’,  when  the  forefeen  circum fiances  take 
place.  3.  The  will  may  remotely  and  indiredly  refill 
life  If,  not  in  the  lame  ads,  but  in  different  ads  ;  the 
depraved  appetites  may  ftruggle  againff  the  principles 
of  virtue.  4 .  Realbn  pleading  in  favour  of  virtue,  may 
refiffc  the  p refen t  acts,  which  incline,  and  perhaps  pre¬ 
vailingly,  to  vice.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  ail  this, 
hut  what  was  long  fince  obferved  by  the  poet,  and  has 
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always  been  noticed  by  all  attentive  obfervers  of  hu- 

man  nature  :  „ 

«  Video  meliora,  proboque  ;  detenora  feqaor. 

Now,  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  this  opposition 
of  one  aft  of  the  will,  to  another,  is  parallel  to  the  en¬ 
tire  oppofition  of  the  will  which  there  is  or  may  be,  to 
natural  neceffity  ;  e .  g .  to  falling  when  a  man  is  thrown 
down  a  precipice,  or  to  going  to  the  ganows,  when 
a  man  is  forced  thither.  In  the  latter  cafe,  theie  is 
or  may  be  an  entire  and  perfeft  oppofition  of  the  whole 
will,  to  the  neceffity.  In  the  former,  there  is  a  con- 
fent  of  the  will  to  the  neceffity,  though  there  may  he 
a  degree  of  oppofite  choice  arifing  from  fome  other 

motive,  bias,  caufe  or  neceffity. 

Dr.  Weft  infers  from  this  aftual  or  poffible  oppofi¬ 
tion  of  the  aftsof  one  propenfity  in  human  nature,  to  thole 
of  another,  acknowledged  by  Prefident  Edwards,  that 
all  thofe  afts  which  admit  of  this  oppofition  are  neceffary 
with  natural  neceffity.  If  this  inference  be  juft,  doubt- 
lefs  every  aft  of  the  human  will  is  neceffary  with  na¬ 
tural  neceffity.  If  a  man  choofe  virtue,  he  doubtlefs 
does  or  may  from  temptation  feel  fome  inclination  to 
vice.  In  this  cafe  then  his  choice  of  virtue  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  reafoning  of  Dr.  Weft,  the  effeft  of  natural 
neceffity  ;  for  natural  neceffity  is,  according  to  that  rea¬ 
foning,  that  which  admits  of  any  voluntary  oppofition. 
And  as  there  is  no  propenfity  in  human  nature,  which 
may  notbeoppofed  by  fome  other  propenfity  ;andas  the 
human  mind  is  not  capable  of  any  aft,  which  may  not  be 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  reluftance  atleaft;  there¬ 
fore  human  nature  is  not  capable  of  any  aft,  which  is  not 
neceffitated  with  a  natural  neceffity,  a  neceffity,  which 
is  equally  inconfiftent  with  praife  and  blame,  as  that  by 
which  a  man  falls,  when  he  is  thrown  from  an  eminence. 

This  oppofition  of  one  propenfity  in  human  nature 

to  another,  and  of  one  aft  of  the  will  to  another,  is  a- 

bundantly  granted  by  Dr.  Weft  :  So  that  if  this  prove 

or  imply  a  natural  neceffity,  he  holds  that  the  afts  of 

the  will  are  fuhjeft  to  natural  neceffity,  P.  14.  46  A 

66  man 


•  man  may  ^ove  a  perfon,  whom  he  knows  to  be  utterly 
‘  unworthy  of  his  affedions,  and  may  really  choofe  to 

eradicate  this  propenfion  from  his  mind  ;  and  yet  he 

“  ma/  .f,nd  th,1S  Paf[lon  rifinS  in  h»s  breaft,  in  dired  op- 

pofition  to  his  will  or  choice.  And  the  fame  obferva- 

“  tions  may  be  made  with  refped  to  every  other  nro- 

“  pC"f'0n  the  human  mi»d.  They  may  all  be  in  di- 
‘  rff  °PpofHion  to  prefent  abls  of  the  will  and  choice 

7  ere  not  this  the  cafe,  there  could  be  no  ftrugale  in 
“  the  mind,  to  overcome  wrong  propenfions  and  vicious 

•  habits.  But  common  experience  will  teach  us,  that 
“  there  15  frequently  a  very  great  itruggle  in  the  mind, 

•  to  gam  the  vtdory  over  vile  affedions.”  Whatever 
dmindion  Dr.  Weft  makes  between  propenfion  and 
volition,  he  will  doubtlefs  grant,  that  there  may  be  ads 
of  the  will  agreeable  to  a  propenfion,  as  well  as  in  op- 
pofition  to  it ;  that  there  may  be  volitions  and  adions 
agreeable  to  a  vicious  propenfion,  and  yet  there  may  be 
a  druggie  of  virtuous  propenfion  and  volition  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  vicious..  On  the  other  hand,  there  may 
be  a  ftruggle  of  vicious  propenfion  and  volition  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  virtuous.  Dr.  Weft  will  not  deny  that 
love  to  God,  to  his  law  and  to  virtue,  is  a  voluntary 
exeicile.  Now  he  who  has  a  degree  of  voluntary 
fove  to  God  and  true  virtue,  and  a  degree  of  volun¬ 
tary  love  to  vice,  has  an  oppofition  not  only  of  pro- 
penfions,  but  of  voluntary  acts  and  exercifes,  i.  e.  of 
volitions.  Yet  would  Dr.  Weft  allow,  that  this  love 
of  virtue,  which  is  oppofed  by  a  degree  of  love  to  vice, 
is  neceffitated  by  a  natural  neceffity  ?  This  will  follow’ 
from  the  principle  of  his  argument  to  prove,  that  Prefi- 
dent  Edwards  s  moral  neceffity  is  really  a  natural  ueceffity. 

Dr.  Weft, p.  14,  afferts,  “that  it  is  ahfurd,  that  the 
“  wiH  fhould  di redly  oppofe  its  own  prefent  ads 
and  vet  in  p.  g ,  he  fays,  “  there  may  he  will  and  en- 
“  deavour  againft,  or  diverfe  from  prefent  acts  of  the 
uf>ill.”  Thefe  propofitions  feem  incapable  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  unlcfs  on  the  ground  of  the  diftindion, 
which  I  have  made  between  the  will  oppofing  itfelf 
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in  the  fame  acts,  and  in  different  ads  arifing  from  dif¬ 
ferent  motives  or  propenfities. 

Prefident  Edwards  conflantly  holds,  that  natural 
neceffity  and  inability  are  inconfiflent  with  blame  in 
any  inftance.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  all  our  fin- 
cere  and  moft  ardent  defires  and  ads  of  will,  as  well 
as  external  endeavours,  may  be  refilled,  oppofed  and 
overcome  as  to  their  effeds.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe 
in  moral  neceffity  and  inability  ;  therefore  they  do 
not  excufe  from  blame.  When  under  a  moral  ne¬ 
ceffity  we  will  to  do  an  adion,  our  ftrongeft  defires 
and  ads  of  will  coincide  with  the  moral  neceffity, 
and  we  voluntarily  ad  agreeably  to  it.  And  if  we 
have  weaker  wifhes  and  defires  oppofing  the  neceffi¬ 
ty  and  the  Wronger  defires  and  ads  of  our  will,  which 
follow  from  that  neceffity,  we  are  not  to  be  excufed 
from  blame  on  that  account,  becaufe  on  the  whole 
xve  confent  to  do  the  adion.  No  man  will  pretend, 
that  he  who  is  influenced  by  the  malice  of  his  own 
heart,  to  murder  his  neighbour,  is  excufable  in  that 
adion,  becaufe  he  has  fome  weak  and  ineffedual  re- 
ludance  arifing  from  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  law 
and  from  the  didates  of  his  own  confidence. 

It  has  been  faid  by  fome  of  our  opponents  in  this 
difquifition,  that  they  cannot  find  out  what  we  mean 
by  moral  neceffity,  as  dillinguifhed  from  natural  or 
phyfical.  If  it  be  not  fufficiently  plain  from  his  own 
writings,  what  Prefident  Edwards  meant  by  it,  I  can 
only  give  my  opinion  concerning  his  meaning.  But 
concerning  my  own  meaning  I  have  a  right  to  fpeak 
more  peremptorily,  that  I  mean  all  neceffity  or  pre¬ 
vious  certainty  of  the  volition  or  voluntary  adion  of 
a  rational  being,  whatever  be  the  caufe  or  influence., 
by  which  that  neceffity  is  eftabliffied,  or  the  volition 
brought  into  exillence,  and  however  great  and  effica¬ 
cious  that  influence  be.  When  “  God’s  people  are 
made  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power,”  there  is  doubt- 
lefs  a  neceffity  of  their  being  willing.  This  neceffity 
I  call  a  moral  neceffity.  Againfl  this  willingnefs,  or 
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the  neceffity,  or  the  neceffitating  caufe,  from  which  h 
antes,  the  will  of  him  who  is  made  willing,  does  not 
and  cannot  poffibly  make  entire  and  direft  oppofi- 
tton.  By  the  very  fuppofition  he  is  made  willing,  his 
will  therefore  coincides  with  the  neceffity  and  con- 

ients  to  it  ;  and  Jo  far  as  it  confents,  it  cannot  diffent 
or  make  oppofition. 

Some  feem  to  imagine,  that  the  difference  between 
natural  and  mora!  neceffity,  is,  that  the  former  is  the 
effect  of  a  ftrong  and  irrefiftible  caufe  ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  ol  a  weak  one,  which  may  be  refitted  and  over¬ 
come;  and  that  entire  oppofition  of  will  is  fuppofable 
in  both  cafes  ;  though  with  this  difference,  that  in  nat¬ 
ural  neceffity  it  is  ineffectual,  but  in  moral  it  may  be  ef¬ 
fectual.  Whereas  the  truth  is,  that  let  the  caufe  of 
a  moral  aCt  he  what  it  will,  it  involves  a  moral  necef¬ 
fity  only,  becaufe  it  is  not  fuppofable,  that  the  will 
mould  be  entirely  oppofed  to  it. 

The  pertbns  abovementioned  objeCt  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  fuch  ftrong  epithets  as  infallible,  unavoidable, 
unalterable,  unfrujlrable,  &c.  to  moral  neceffity  and 
inability,  fuppofing  that  they  imply  a  natural  neceffi¬ 
ty  mconuttent  with  praite  and  blame.  But  when  our 
Lord  had  given  the  prediction,  was  there  not  an  in¬ 
fallible,  unavoidable,  unalterable  and  unfruftrable  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  Judas  would  betray  his  Lord  ?  And  will 
it  be  pretended,  that  on  that  account  he  was  not  to 
be  blamed  for  fo  doing  ?  Yet  this  action  of  Judas 
was  rendered  no  more  unfruftrably  neceffary  by  the 
prediction,  than  it  was  before,  as  it  was  before  cer¬ 
tainly  foreknown.  Nor  was  it  more  certainly  fore¬ 
known,  than  every  event  and  every  moral  action, 
which  ever  has  or  will  come  to  pafs.  Therefore  all 
moral  aCtions  are  unfruftrably  certain  previoufly  to 
their  cxiftcnce  ;  ancl  all  thole  epithets  are  as  prop¬ 
erly  applicable  to  them,  as  to  the  treachery  of  Judas, 
alter  it  was  divinely  predicted. 

It  has  been  laid,  that  till  the  meafure  of  influence 
implied  in  moral  neceffity,  is  diftinCtly  known,  it  is 
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impoffible  to  tell,  when  or  how  far  a  perfon  is  re- 
wardable  or  punifhable.  But  this  is  laid,  under  $ 
miftaken  idea  of  moral  neceffity,  viz.  that  moral  ne¬ 
ceffity  implies  a  low  degree  of  influence  only.  Mor¬ 
al  neceffity  is  the  real  and  certain  connexion  be¬ 
tween  fome  moral  aftion  and  its  caufe  ;  and  there  is 
no  moral  necejfiiy  in  the  cafe,  unlefs  the  connection 
be  real  and  abfolutely  certain,  fo  as  to  enfure  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  aftion.  And  will  it  be  pretended,  that 
if  the  meafure  of  influence  be  increafed  beyond  this* 
the  neceffity  ceafes  to  be  moral  and  becomes  natural  ? 
That  if  a  motive  or  a  malicious  temper  be  barely  fuf- 
ficient  certainly  and  infallibly  to  influence  a  man  to 
murder  his  neighbour,  the  neceffity  is  moral  and  the 
man  is  blamable  ;  but  if  it  become  more  than  barely 
fufficient  for  this,  fo  as  to  excite  him  to  perpetrate 
the  aftion  with  great  eagernefs  and  with  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  malice,  that  in  this  cafe  the  neceffity  is  natur¬ 
al  and  the  man  entirely  unblamable  ?■ - The  truth 

is,  that  there  is  no  inconfiftence  between  the  moft  ef¬ 
ficacious  influence  in  moral  neceffity  and  accounta- 
blenefs.  Let  the  influence  be  ever  fo  great,  ftill  the 
man  afts  voluntarily,  and  there  is  no  fuppofable  en¬ 
tire  oppofition  of  will  ;  and  as  he  is  a  rational  crea¬ 
ture,  he  is  accountable  for  his  voluntary  aftions.  The 
contrary  fuppofition  implies,  that  in  order  to  account- 
ablenefs  a  man  muft  have  a  liberty  of  contingency  and 
it  muft  be,  previoufly  to  his  afting,  uncertain  how  he 
will  aft.  A  bare  previous  certainty  of  the  voluntary 
aftion  of  an  intelligent  being  is  as  inconfiftent  with 
liberty  and  accountablenefs,  as  any  poffible  degree 
of  influence  producing  fuch  an  aftion.  In  either  cafe 
there  is  an  equal  confent  of  the  will,  and  an  entire 
oppofition  of  the  will  is  no  more  fuppofable  in  the 
one  cafe,  than  in  the  other. 

Some  infift,  that  moral  neceffity  and  inability  are 
always  of  our  own  procuring  ;  and  whatever  neceffi¬ 
ty  is  not  caufed  by  ourfelvcs  is  not  moral  neceffity. 
But  moral  neceffity  is  the  previous  certainty  of  a 

moral 
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n > or  a  i  a  cl  ion.  Now  as  it  was  divinely  foretold,  ages 
befoie  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  ]ews  would  crucify 
our  Lord,  and  that  the  man  of  fin  would  perfecute 
the  faints,  See.  See.  there  was  a  moral  neceffity,  that 
thofe  faffs  fliould  come  to  pafs  :  And  as  this  neceffi¬ 
ty  exilted  long  before  the  perpetrators  of  thofe  fafts 
?  \  did  not  caufe  the  neceffity.  Therefore 

according  to  this  account  of  moral  and  natural  neceffi¬ 
ty,  it  was  a  natural  neceffity,  and  the  Jews  and  the  man 
of  fin  weie  in  thofe  actions,  as  innocent  as  they  were  in 

breathing  or  in  any  involuntary  motion.- - Further,  as 

all  the  actions  of  rational  creatures  are  foreknown  by 
God,  before  the  authors  of  them  come  into  exiftence3 
they  are  equally  certain  and  neceffary,  as  thofe  which 
are  predifted.  But  this  neceffity,  for  the  reafon  already 
given,  cannot  be  the  effedt  of  thofe,  whofe  adiions 
they  are.  Therefore  either  this  i$  not  a  natural  ne¬ 
ceffity,  or  there  never  was,  is  now  nor  can  beany 
crime  or  fin  in  the  univerfe. 

Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Remarks  on  Collins  gives  a  true 
account  of  moral  neceffity;  p.  1 6.  “  By  moral  necejfu 
*c  ty  confident  writers  never  mean  any  more  than  to 
“  exprefs  in  a  figurative  manner,  the  certainty  of  fuch 
“  an  event.”  And  he  illuftrates  it  by  the  impoflibili- 
ty,  that  the  world  ffiould  come  to  an  end  this  year* 
if  God  have  promifed  that  it  ffiall  continue  anoth¬ 
er  year.  Yet  in  his  difpute  with  Leibnitz  he  gives 
a  very  different  account  of  it;  p.  289.  «  That  a  "good 
being,  continuing  to  be  good,  cannot  do  evil  ;  or  a 
“  wife  being,  continuing  to  be  wife,  cannot  do  un- 
5;  wifely  ;  or  a  veracious  perfon,  continuing  to  be  ve- 
C5  racious,  cannot  tell  a  lie  ;  is  moral  necejfity This 
lafl;  account  implies  no  other  neceffity,  than  that  a 
thing  mult  be  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  ;  which  is  no 
more  than  the  trifling  propofition,  that  what  is,  is. 
But  the  certainty  implied  in  the  divine  prediction,  that 
the  world  will  continue  to  a  particular  period,  is  a  very 

different  matter.- - Dr.  W eft,  if  I  underftand  him,  has 

adopted  the  laft  account  given  by  Dr.  Clarke  of  mor¬ 
al 
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al  neceffity.  No  doubt  he  and  Dr.  Clarke  had  a  right 
to  give  their  own  definitions  of  moral  neceffity  ;  but 
Dr.  Weft  had  no  right  to  impute  his  idea  to  Prefidem 
Edwards,  and  then  difpute  againft  it  as  belonging  to 
him.  Dr.  Clarke’s  laft  deferibed  moral  neceffity 
would  exift,  if  human  volitions  came  into  exiftence  by 
a  felftdetermining  power  or  by  mere  chance.  On  ei¬ 
ther  of  thofe  fuppofitions,  what  is ,  zj,  and  muft  be,  fo 
long  as  it  is.  But  Prefident  Edwards’s  idea  of  moral 
neceffity  is  utterly  inconfiftent  with  volitions’  coming 
into  exiftence  by  chance,  or  by  felf  determination, 
unlefs  felf-determination  be  previoufly  efiablifhed. 

In  all  matters  of  difpute,  it  ought  to  be  confidered 
how  far  the  parties  are  agreed,  and  wherein  they  dif¬ 
fer.  As  to  natural  and  moral  neceffity,  I  believe  both 
parties  are  agreed,  in  this,  that  all  neceffity  inconfift¬ 
ent  with  moral  agency,  or  praife  and  blame,  is  natur¬ 
al  neceffity  ;  and  that  all  neceffity  confident  with  praife 
and  blame,  is  moral  neceffity.  Therefore  if  all  ne-r 
ceffity  of  the  volitions  of  rational  beings,  be  confident 
with  praife  and  blame  ;  all  fuch  neceffity  is  moral  ne¬ 
ceffity.  But  if  any  neceffity  of  the  volitions  of  a  ra¬ 
tional  being,  be  inconfiftent  with  praife  and  blame  ; 
then  1  have  given  an  erroneous  account  of  moral  ne¬ 
ceffity.  Therefore  on  this  let  us  join  ift\ie.  If  an  in- 
ftance  can  be  produced  of  the  volition  of  a  rational 
bei  ng  in  fuch  a  fenfe  neceflary,  as  to  be  on  that  ac¬ 
count  the  proper  objefl  of  neither  praife  nor  blame ; 
I  will  confefs,  that  I  am  miftaken  in  my  idea  of  moral 
neceffity.  But  until  fuch  an  indance  can  be  produced, 
may  I  not  fairly  prefume,  that  mv  idea  is  right  ? 


If  it  fhould  be  faid,  that  no  volitions  of  rational  crea¬ 
tures  are  in  any  fenfe  neceffary,  or  that  they  are  not 
previoufly  certain  ;  I  recur  to  the  indances  of  judas’s 
treachery,  Peter’s  falfehood,  Pharaoh’s  refufa!  to  let  If- 
rael  go,  and  to  every  other  voluntary  aflion  of  a  ra¬ 
tional  being  divinely  predicted  or  foreknown. 

If  any  fhould  difpute,  whether  this  previous  cer¬ 
tainty  of  voluntary  actions,  be  properly  called  nccejji- 
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iy  ;  this  would  be  a  merely  verbal  difpute,  which  thejf 
who  choofe,  may  agitate  to  their  full  fatisfaction.  It 
is  fufficient  to  inform  them,  that  it  is  what  we  mean 
by  moral  neceffity. 

I  have  already  fhown  that  Dr.  Weft  grants  the  mutual 
oppofition  of  different  propenfions  and  volitions ;  it  maj 
be  further  obferved  that,  though  he  fo  ftrenuoufly  dis¬ 
putes  again  ft  the  diftintlion  between  natural  and  moral 
neceffity,  and  fays  it  is  made  without  a  difference  ;  yet 
the  fame  diftindion  is  abundantly  implied  in  his  book, 
particularly  in  his  third  effay.  He  there  holds  forth,  that 
a  man  mav  have  a phyjical  power  to  do  an  attion,  and  yet 
i not  exert  that  power  ;  that  it  may  be  certain ,  there  may 
be  a  certainty ,and  it  may  be  certainly  'foreknown,  that  a 
man  will  do  fomething,  which  he  has  a phyjical power 
not  to  do  ;  p.  4 6.  That  a  bare  certainty ,  that  an  agent 
will  do  fuch  a  thing,  does  not  imply,  that  he  had  not 
a  power  to  refrain  from  doing  it  ;  p.  45.  Now  by 
moral  neceflity  we  mean  the  previous  certainty  of  any 
moral  a£lion.  Therefore  when  Dr.  Weft,  p.  46,  holds, 
that  there  may  be  a  certainty,  that  a  man  will  do  fuch 
a  thing ,  though  he  may  have  at  the  fame  time  a  phyfical 
power  of  not  doing  it ;  he  holds,  that  there  may  be  the 
very  thing  which  Prefident  Edwards  calls  a  moral  nc- 
cejfity ,  that  the  man  will  do  the  thing,  though  he  may 
have  at  the  fame  time  a  phyfical  or  natural  power  not 

to  do  it. - Thus  Dr.  Weft  makes  and  abundantly 

infifts  on  that  very  diftin&ion,  which  he  reprobates  in 
Prefident  Edwards,  and  which  he  declares  to  be  made 
without  any  difference.  Indeed  it  is  impoftible  for 
any  man  to  write  fenfibly  or  plaufibly  on  this  fubjecl, 
without  going  on  the  ground  of  this  diftinftion. 

It  has  been  inquired  concerning  Prefident  Edwards’s 
moral  inability,  whether  the  man,  who  is  the  fubjeft 
of  it,  can  remove  it  P  I  anfwer,  yes,  he  has  the  fame 
phyfical  power  to  remove  it  and  to  do  the  aftion,  which 
he  is  morally  unable  to  do,  which  the  man,  concern¬ 
ing  whom  Dr.  Weft  fuppofes  there  is  a  certainty, 
that  he  will  not  do  an  a£tion?  has  to  do  the  aflion 
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and  fo  to  defeat  or  remove  the  faid  certainty.  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Welt,  that  he  ha4s  a  phyfical  power  fo 
to  do. 

Perhaps  after  all  feme  will  infift,  that  natural  and 
moral  neceffity  are  the  fame.  It  is  ardently  to  be  wilh- 
ed,  that  fuch  perfons  would  tel!  us,  in  what  refpe&s 
they  are  the  fame.  We  have  informed  them,  in  what 
refpe&s  we  hold  them  to  be  different.  We  wifh  them 
to  be  equally  explicit  and  candid.  If  they  mean,  that 
natural  and  moral  neceffity  are  the  fame  in  this  refpecl, 
that  they  are  or  may  be  equally  certain  and  fixed,  and 
may  equally  enfure  their  refpefitive  confequences  or 
effects  ;  I  grant  it.  Still  they  may  be  different  in  oth¬ 
er  refpe&s,  particularly  this,  that  natural  neceffity  re- 
fpeCts  thofe  events  or  things  only,  which  are  not  of  a 
moral  nature,  while  moral  neceffity  refpe&s  thofe  only, 
which  are  of  a  moral  nature  ;  and  there  may  be  an 
entire  oppofition  of  will  to  the  former,  but  not  to  the 
latter.  If  they  mean,  that  they  are  the  fame  as  to  vir¬ 
tue  and  vice,  praife  and  blame,  efec.  this  is  not  grant¬ 
ed,  and  to  affert  it,  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  queftion. 
If  they  mean,  that  both  thofe  kinds  of  neceffity  may 
arife  from  nature  ;  meaning  by  this  the  fixed  proper¬ 
ties  of  beings  and  the  eftabliffied  courfe  of  things  and 
events  ;  this  is  granted.  Still  there  may  be  the 
grounds  of  diftinttion  before  mentioned.  If  they  fay, 
that  moral  neceffity  is  natural  neceffity,  becaufe  it  is 
or  may  be  born  with  us  ;  I  grant  it.  But  this  is  mere 
quibbling  on  the  word  natural .  Though  volitions  may 
be  the  effeCts  of  a  bias  of  mind  born  with  us.  vet  thofe 
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volitions  are  moral  a£ts,  and  therefore  the  neceffity 
from  which  they  proceed,  is  a  moral  neceffity.  A  man 
born  with  a  contracted,  feififfi  difpofition,  (till  has  a 
phyfical  power  to  be  benevolent,  and  it  is  not  fuppof- 
able,  that  his  will  or  difpofition  fhould  be  entirely  op- 
pofed  to  fclfifhnefsj  whenever  he  is  the  fubjeft  of  it. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R  I  T. 

Of  Liberty . 

DR»  Weft  fays,  p.  i 6,  “  By  liberty  we  mean  & 
6i  power  of  afting,  willing  or  choofing  ;  and  by  a 
6C  power  of  afting,  we  mean,  that  when  all  circumftan- 
Ci  ces  neceffary  for  a£lion  have  taken  place,  the  mind 
<c  can  aft  or  not  a£i”  This  is  not  explicit :  There  is  an 
ambiguity  in  the  words  power,  can ,  not  aH.  I  f  by  pow¬ 
er  and  can ,  he  mean  natural  power,  as  it  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  preceding  chapter  ;  1  agree  that  in  any 
given  cafe  we  have  a  power  to  aft  or  decline  the  pro- 
pofed  action.  A  man  poffeffes  liberty  when  he  poffeffes 
a  natural  or  phyfical  power  to  do  an  action,  and  is  un¬ 
der  no  natural  inability  with  refpeft  to  that  aftion. 
The  word  liberty  fuggefts  a  negative  idea,  and  means 
the  abfence  of  certain  obftaeles,  confinement  or  re- 
itriftion.  A  bird  not  confined  in  a  cage,  but  let  loofe 
in  the  open  air,  is  free;  a  man  not  Unit  up  in  prifon,  is 
in  that  refpeft,  free  ;  a  fervant  delivered  from  the  control 
of  his  matter,  is  free  ;  a  man,  who  has  difengaged  him- 
felf  from  the  tie  of  a  civil  bond,  is  in  that  refpeft  free. 
In  all  thefe  cafes  liberty  implies  tome  exemption,  or 
fome  negation.  In  a  moral  lenfe  and  with  refpeft  to 
moral  conduft,  a  man  is  free  or  poffeffes  liberty,  when 
he  is  under  no  involuntary  reftraint  or  compulfion  ; 
i.  e.  when  he  is  under  no  reftraint  or  compulfion,  to 
which  his  will  does  not  conlent,  or  to  which  it  is  or  may 
be  entirely  oppofed.  An  exemption  from  this  reftraint 
or  compulfion,  is  liberty,  moral  liberty,  the  liberty  of  a 
moral  agent  ;  and  this  is  an  exemption  from  natural 
neceflity  and  inability  as  before  explained.  He  who 
is  thus  exempted,  has  a  natural  power  of  ailing,  juft  lo 
far  as  this  exemption  extends.  Even  though  “  all  cir- 
«  cumftances  neceffary  for  aftion,  have  taken  place,’' 

yet then  the  mind  can.”  in  this  fenfe;  “  aft”  in  any 
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particular  manner,  or  decline  that  aftion.  For  in- 
ftance,  when  all  circumftances  nt  ceffary  for  Judas’s 
betraying  Ins  Lord,  had  taken  place,  flill  he  had  a  nat¬ 
ural  power  either  to  betray  him  or  not  betray  him* 
He  was  under  no  compulfion  to  betray  him,  to  which 
his  will  did  not  confent.  He  was  not,  nor  could 
he  poffibly  be,  under  any  fuch  compulfion  to  choofe  to 
betray  him.  It  is  a  contradiction,  that  the  mind  fhould 
choofe  to  do  a  thing  involuntarily  and  with  an  entire 
oppofition  of  will. 

If  this  be  the  liberty,  for  which  Dr.  Weft  pleads, 
he  has  no  ground  of  controverfy  on  this  head,  with 
Prefident  Edwards,  or  with  any  who  embrace  his  fyf- 
tern.  There  is  nothing  in  this  inconfiftent  with  the 
influence  of  motives  on  the  w  ill,  to  produce  volition  ; 
or  with  the  dependence  of  volition  on  fome  caufe  ex- 
trinfic  to  itfelf,  extrinfic  to  the  power  of  will,  or  to 
the  mind  in  which  it  exifts.  What  if  motives  do  ex¬ 
cite  to  volition  P  What  if  the  connection  between 
motive  and  volition  be  fuel),  that  volition  never  takes 
place  without  motive,  and  always  takes  place,  when 
a  proper  motive  appears  ?  What  if  volition  be  the 
effect  of  a  caufe  extrinfic  to  the  will  ?  Still  it  is  true, 
that  volition  never  takes  place  without  the  confent  or 
with  the  entire  oppofition  of  the  will.  The  will  or 
mind  then  is  (till  free,  as  it  is  exempted  from  natural 
neceffity  and  has  a  natural  or  phyfical  power  to  aft 
otherwife. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  it  is  not  fufficient  to  liberty,  that 
the  mind  aft  with  its  own  confent,  in  the  aS  itfelf  ; 
but  it  muft  in  every  free  aft,  aft  from  its  own  con¬ 
fent  previous  to  the  free  aft  ;  I  obferve,  that  this  im¬ 
plies,  that  in  order  to  any  free  aft,  there  muft  be  an 
infinite  feriesof  free  afts  following  one  another.  For 
inflance,  the  objection  fuppofes,  that  if  I  now  freely 
choofe  to  write  remarks  on  Dr.  Weft,  this  free  choice 
muft  arife  from  a  previous  confent  of  my  will,  or  from 
a  previous  choice,  to  write  fuch  remarks.  Again, 
‘this  previous  choice,  in  order  lo  be  free,  muft  for 
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the  lame  reafon  arife  from  another  previous  free 
choice  ;  and  fo  on  infinitely,  which  is  abfurd. 

Or  il  it  fliould  be  laid,  that  liberty  implies  not  on¬ 
ly  an  exemption  from  ali  natural  or  phyfiical  neceffity, 
but  alfo  an  exemption  from  all  moral  neceffity  ;  then, 
as  moral  ne.ceffitv  is  nothing  but  a  previous  certainty 
ot  the  exiitence  of  any  moral  ad,  it  will  follow  that 
any  aft,  in  order  to  be  free,  mult  come  into  exiit¬ 
ence  without  any  previous  certainty  in  the  nature  of 
things  or  in  the  divine  mind,  that  it  would  exilt  ;  i.  e. 
no  act  can  be  free,  unlefs  it  come  into  exiitence  by 
pure  contingence  and  mere  chance. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  confider  what  Dr.  Welt  fays 
in  further  explanation  of  his  idea  of  liberty. 

“  To  ad,”  fays  he,  “  to  will  or  to  choofe,  is  to  be 
“free.”  P.  16.  If  this  be  liberty,  fureiy  Dr.  Weft  could 
not  imagine,  that  Prefident  Edwards,  or  any  man  in 
bis  fenfes,  ever  denied  that  we  are  free.  It  is  to  be 
prefumed,  that  no  man  ever  denied,  that  we  deter¬ 
mine,  that  we  will,  or  that  we  choofe.  However, 
though  I  allow  all  thefe  things,  yet  I  cannot  allow, 
that  this  is  a  true  account  of  liberty.  Will  Dr.  Weft 
pretend,  that  we  are  never  free,  but  when  we  are  in 
adion  P  That  we  have  no  liberty  to  determine,  be- 
fide  when  we  do  afftually  determine  P  That  we  have 
po  liberty  to  will  or  choofe,  but  when  we  are  in  the 
exercife  of  volition  or  choice*  ?  "Will  he  fay,  that  he 
himfelf  had  no  liberty  to  determine  to  write  effays 
on  liberty  and  neceffity,  before  he  a^ually  determin¬ 
ed  to  write  them  ?  Dr.  Weft,  in  p.  46,  holds  that 
there  may  be  a  certainty,  that  a  man  will  do  an  ac¬ 
tion  ;  yet  that  he  may  have  a  phyfical  power  of  doing 
the  contrary.  He  would  therefore  doubtlefs  grant, 
that  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  the  contrary,  though  he  ac¬ 
tually  docs  it  not  ;  and  this  whether  the  adion  be 
external  or  mental.  Befides  ;  this  definition  of  lib¬ 
erty  is  wholly  inconfiftent  with  the  other  favorite  one 
of  Dr.  Weft,  viz.  a  power  to  a,B  or  not.  If  liberty  be 
a  power ,  fureiy  it  is  not  an  action  ;  but  «  to  ad,  to 
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will  or  to  choofe,”  is  an  adlion.  Efpecially  if  liberty 
be  a  power  to  not  &S,  it  cannot  be  an  attion.  And 
if  a  power  of  afling,  be  aftion  ;  a  power  of  willing  be 
volition  ;  and  a  power  of  choofing  be  choice  ;  then 
a  power  of  walking  or  writing,  and  aQual  walking  and 
writing  is  the  fame  thing  ;  and  whoever  is  able  to 
write,  and  fo  long  as  he  is  able,  is  aQually  employed 
in  writing.  Does  Dr.  Weft  find  by  experience,  that 
this  is  true  ? 

I  know  there  ds  a  clafs  of  divines,  who  have  holder^ 
that  God  is  free  to  good  only,  becaufe  he  does  good 
only  ;  that  the  faints  and  angels  in  heaven  are  for  the 
fame  reafon  free  to  good  only  ;  that  Adam  in  paradife 
was  free  to  both  good  and  evil  ;  that  unregenerate 
linners  and  devils  are  free  to  evil  only  ;  and  that  the 
regenerate  in  the  prefent  life  are  free  to  both  good 
and  evil.  But  I  prefume  Dr.  Weft  would  not  choofe 
to  rank  hirnfelf  in  this  clafs. 

Dr.  S.  Clarke  is  equally  inconfiftent  in  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  liberty,  as  Dr.  Weft.  “  The  whole  effence  o£ 
“liberty,”  fays  he,  “  confifts  in  the  pozver  of  adding. 
“  Action  and  liberty  are  identical  ideas  ;  And  the  true 
“  deft  nitwn.  of  a  free  being,  is  one  that  is  endued  with 
“  a  power  of  adding.”  Remarks  on  Collins,  p.  15. 
How  true  it  is,  that  great  men  are  not  always  wife  l 
And  how  furprifing,  that  Dr.  .Clarke,  whom  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  felf-determination,  fet  up  as  unequalled  in 
xnetaphyfical  acutenefs,  fhould  contradict  himfelf  twice 
in  four  lines,  in  what , required  fo  much  accuracy,  as 
the  definition  of  liberty  !  1.  The  whole  effence  of  lib¬ 
erty  is  here  faid  to  confift  in  a  power  of  adding.  2.  Ac¬ 
tion  and  liberty  are  faid  to  be  identical  ideas  ;  and 
therefore  the  power  of  adiion  and  liberty  are  not  iden¬ 
tical  ideas,  unlefs  the  pozver  of  adtion  and  action  are 
identical  ideas.  9.  The  true  definition  of  a  free  be- 
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ing  is  faid  to  be  one  that  is  endued  with  the  power  of 
adling.  Thus  the  Dodtor  ends  where  he  began,  for¬ 
getful  of  the  middle. 
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But  that  part  of  Dr.  Weft’s  account  of  liberty,  with 
which  he  feems  to  he  moft  pleafed,  and  on  which  he 
fefuns  moft  to  depend,  remains  yet  to  be  confidered. 
It  is  this,  a  power  10  act  or  not  act ,  in  all  cafes  whatev¬ 
er.  On  tnis  I  ofaferve,  that,  if  by  acting  or  not  actings 
the  Do £1  or  mean  choofing  or  refufing,  I  grant,  that 
we  have  a  natural  power  to  do  either  of  thcfe  in  any 
caie.  But  refufing  is  as  real  an  aft  of  the  mind,  as 
choofing,  and  therefore  is  very  improperly  called  not 
ailing,  I  grant,  that  we  have  a  natural  power  to 
choofe  or  refufe  in  any  cafe  ;  but  we  have  no  moral 
power,  or  power  oppofed  to  moral  necejjity  :  For  mor¬ 
al  necefiity  is  previous  certainty  of  a  moral  aftion  ; 
and  a  power  oppofed  to  this  mu  ft  imply  a  previous 
uncertainty.  But  no  event  moral  or  natural  is  or  can 
be  uncertain  previoufly  to  its  exiftence. — — But  if  by 
a  power  to  aft:  or  not  aft,  the  Doftor  mean  a  power 
either  to  choofe  an  object  propofed,  or  to  refufe  it,  or 
to  do  neither;  this  is  an  impoffibility.  Whenever  an 
objeft:  is  propofed  for  our  choice,  if  there  be  any  me¬ 
dium  between  choofing  and  refufing,  it  is  a  ftate  of 
perfeft  blockifh  inaftion  and  infenfibility  or  torpor  ; 
and  this  inaftion  mult  be  involuntary  j  as  a  voluntary 
inaftion  implies  an  aft  or  volition,  which  is  inconfift- 
ent  with  perfeft  inaftion.  A  voluntary  ftate  of  inac¬ 
tion  and  torpor  is  a  contradiftion  in  terms:  It  implies, 
that  the  mind  is  the  fubjeft  of  no  aft  at  all,  and  yet 
at  the  fame  time  is  the  fubjeft  of  a  volition,  by  which 
it  confents  to  inaftion.  Or  if  it  fhould  be  faid,  that 
a  voluntary  ftate  of  inaftion  means  a  ftate,  to  which 
the  mind  is  indeed  reduced  by  an  aft  of  volition,  and 
that  the  volition  having  accompli  filed  a  ftate  of  inac¬ 
tion,  ceafes  itfelf  to  exift,  and  thus  perfeft  and  uni- 
verbal  inaftion  follows;  I  obferve,  (i)  That  (till  this 
plea  d  ocs  not  rid  the  matter  of  the  contradiftion. 
The  caufe  of  the  perfeft  inaftion  is  a  volition.  This 
caule  mu  ft  continue  in  exiftence  and  in  operation,  till 
the  eflfeft  is  accomplifhed  ;  i.  c.  till  entire  and  perfeft: 
inaftion  has  actually  taken  place.  And  yet  fo  long  as 
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this  caufe  continues  to  exift,  it  is  a  contradiction, 
that,  perfect  and  entire  inaftion  fhould  take  place. 
(2)  Befides  this  contradiftion,  if  the  mind  could  by  an 
a6t  of  volition  or  by  other  means  be  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  entire  inaction  and  turpitude,  this  date  woul  d 
be  utterlv  inconfiftcnt  with  the  exercife  of  any  liber¬ 
ty.  The  man  jn  this  ftate  can  no  more  exercife  lib¬ 
erty,  than  if  he  were  under  ever  lb  great  natural  ne- 
ceftity,  or  than  if  he  were  turned  into  a  Stock  or  ftone. 
During  this  ftate  he  cannot  poffibly  put  forth  any  ad,  to 
aroule  himfelf  from  this  Jorpor.  It  is  in  the  .power  of 
no  man,  to  reduce  himfelf  to  this  date,  with  refpect  to 
any  object  propoled  to  his  choice  ;  or  when  he  is  re¬ 
duced  to  it,  to  recover  himfelf  from  it. 

If  to  this  irfhould  be  objected,  that  we  are  entire¬ 
ly  indifferent  with  regard  to  many  objects  ;  we  nei¬ 
ther  choofe  nor  rcfule  them  :  1  anfwer,  be  this  as  it 
may  with  refpetd  to  objects  not  propofed  for  our 
choice  ;  it  is  not  true  with  refpedt  to  thofe,  which  are 
propofed  for  our  choice  ;  and  this  is  all  that  I  have 
afferted,  and  all  that  the  fuhjebt  requires  me  to  affert; 
for  Dr.  Weft’s  account  of  liberty  is  44  a  power  of  aft- 
“  ing;  and  by  a  power  of  afting,  we  mean,  that  when 

“  all  circumftances  neceffarv  for  action  have  taken 
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“  place,  the  mind  can  aft  or  not  aft  i.  e.  when  an 
occafion  for  volition,  choice  or  determination,  is  pre- 
fented  ;  or  when  an  objeft  of  choice,  or  an  objeft, 
with  refpeft  to  which  we  are  to  will  or  determine,  is 
exhibited. 

Mr.  Locke’s  ohfervations  on  this  point  are  very 
pertinent  and  convincing  :  They  are  as  follows  ;  44  A 
44  man  in  refpeft  of  willing,  or  the  aft  of  volition,  when 
64  an  aftion  in  his  power  is  once  propoled  to  his 
44  thoughts  as  prefcntly  to  be  done,  cannot  be  free. 

44  The  reafon  whereof  is  manifeft  -  he  cannot 

44  avoid  willing  the  exiftence  or  not  exigence  of  that 
44  aftion  ;  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary,  that  he  will  the 
44  one  or  the  other,  i.  e.  prefer  the  one  to  the  other, 
44  fioce  one  of  them  mutt  neceffariiy  follow  ;  and  that 
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“  which  does  follow,  follows  by  the  choice  and  deter- 
ct  mination  of  his  mind,  that  is,  by  his  willing  it.  For 
“  if  he  did  not  will  it,  it  would  not  be.  So  that  in  re- 
u  1'peft  of  the  aft  of  willing,  a  man  in  fuch  a  cafe  is 
“  ,10t  free  =  Liberty  confiding  in  a  power  to  aft  or  not 
“  aft,  which  in  regard  of  volition,  a  man  upon  fuch  a 
“  propofal  has  not.  For  it  is  unavoidably  neceffary 
“  to  prefer  the  doing  .or  forbearance  of  an  a&ion  in 
«  a  man’s. power,  which. is  once  propofed  to  a  man’s 
“  thoughts.  A  man  mult  neceffarily  will  the  one  or 
“  the  other  of  them,  upon  which  preference  or  voli- 
"  tion  the  aftion  or  its  forbearance  certainly  follows 
“  and  is  truly  voluntary.  But  the  aft  of  volition  or 
«  preferring  one  of  the  two,  being  that,  which  he  can¬ 
s'  not  avoid,  a  man  in  refpeft  of  that  aft  of  willing  is 

“  under  a  neceffity. - This  then  is  evident,  that  in 

t:  all  propofals  of  prefent  aftion,  a  man  is  not  at  liber¬ 
s'  ty  to  will  or  not  to  will  ;  becaufe  he  cannot  forbear 

"  willing.” - “  A  man  that  is  walking,  to  whom  it  is 

"  propofed  to  give  off  walking,  is  not  at  liberty, 
“  whether  he  will  determine  himfelf  to  walk  or  give 
"  off  walking,  or  no.  He  mujl  neceffarily  prefer  one  or 

‘5  t'other  of  them,  walking  or  not  walking.” - "  The 

“  mind  in  that  cafe  has  not  a  power  to  forbear  willing  : 

It  cannot  avoid  jomc  determination. - It  is  man¬ 

s'  ifeft,  that  it  orders  and  directs  one  in  preference  to, 
4;  or  in  the  negleft  of  the  other.”  Dr.  Weft  himfelf 
gives  up  his  favourite  power  of  not  acting ,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pallage  :  “  As  foon  as  ideas  are  prefented  to 
ss  the  mind  its  aftive  faculty  is  exerted,  and  the  mind 
"  continues  conftantly  acting,  as  long  as  it  has  ideas, 
s' juft  as  the  aft  of  feeing  takes  place  the  very  inftant 
the  eye  is  turned  to  the  light,  and  continues  as  long 
s'  as  the  light  ftrikes  the  eye.”  Part  II.  p.  g.  “  The 
w  mind  is  always  afting.”  P.  10.  If  it  continue  to 
aft  as  long  as  it  has  ideas,  as  the  eye  continues  to  fee 
as  long  as  the  light  ftrikes  it  ;  then  the  mind  has  no 
power  of  not  acting,  while  it  has  ideas.  And  1  think 
it  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  mind  has  a  power  to 
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banifh  from  itfelf,  all  ideas  at  pleafure.  This  would 
be  a. torpor  indeed  !  a  torpor  of  the  underdanding  as 
v cl  1  as  of  the  will  !  And  if  the  mind  be  always  actings 
it  never  exercifes  the  power  of  not  a&ing. 

Dodior  Weil  thinks  it  ftrange,  that  his  private  cor- 
refpondent  does  not  know  what  the  Doctor  means  by 
a  power  to  ad  or  not  ad  j  and  the  Dottor  proceeds  to 
give  feveral  indsnces  of  it,  as  of  a  man,  who  had  been 
confined  in  prifon,  fet  at  liberty  to  go  out  or  dill  to 
tarry  in  prifon  ;  and  of  an  hufbandman,  who  has  the 
offer  of  a  farm,  on  certain  conditions,  and  he  is  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  take  the  farm  or  not.  But  neither  of  thefe  is 
an  in dance  of  a  power  to  ad  or  not  ad  ;  they  are  mere 
indances  of  a  natural  power  to  a6t  differently,  to  a£t 
one  way  or  another.  If  the  man  who  has  the  offer  to 
go  out  of  the  prifon,  choofe  to  tarry  in  it  ;  he  as  re¬ 
ally  a£ts  as  if  he  had  chofen  to  go  out.  If  the  huf¬ 
bandman  choofe  to  decline  the  farm  offered  him, 
this  is  as  real  and  pofitive  an  a£t,  as  if  he  had  chofen 
to  take  it.  And  the  Doftor,  though  he  has  attempt¬ 
ed  to  give  an  indance  of  a  power  to  a£i  or  not  a£t,  has 
not  given  one.  For  this  rcafon,  as  well  as  from  the 
nature  of  the  cafe,  I  believe  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
give  an  indance  of  it.  If  it  be  in  his  power,  I  wifh 
him  to  do  it.  He  acknowledges  this  to  be  u  the 
main  point,  on  which  the  hinge  of  the  whole  contro- 
ts  verfy  turns.”  A  power  to  act  or  not  act,  is  his  def¬ 
inition  of  thai  liberty,  for  which  he  contends,  and  in 
fupport  of  which  he  has  written  his  two  books.  And 
ff  he  be  not  able  to  give  a  hngie  indance  of  fuch  a 
power,  it  is  high  time  for  him  to  give  it  up,  and  the 
whole  controverfy,  of  which  this  is  the  hinge.  No 
wonder  Dr.  Wed’s  correfpondent  did  not  underdand 
what  the  Do£tor  meant  by  this  power,  if  the  Doctor 
himfelf  did  not  underdand  it  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to 

give  an  indance  of  it. - A  power  to  ad  or  not  ad 

mud  either  mean  a  power  to  choofe  or  refufe  ;  or  a 
power  to  a£t,  or  to  ceafe  from  ail  a£iion  in  either 
ehoofmg  or  refufing.  If  the  former  be  the  meaning, 

it 


n  is  no  more  than  we  a!!  grant,  provided  by  power  be 
meant  natural  power.  But  if  in  this  cafe  moral  pow¬ 
er  be  intended,  a  power  oppofed  to  moral  neceffity, 
which  is  the  previous  certainty  of  a  moral  aftion  ;  this 
we  utterly  deny,  because  it  implies,  that  there  is  a  pre¬ 
vious  perfect  uncertainty  in  the  nature  of  things  and 
m  the  divine  mind,  whether  we  fhall  choofe  or  refufe 

the  propoled  object. - If  the  ia(t  be  the  meaning  of 

a  power  to  att  or  not  aft,  as  this  is  a  power  to  link  our- 
fcl  ves  into  a  (late  of  unfeeling  and  hlockiih  torpor,  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  reader,  whether  Dr.  Wed,  or  Limborch,  or 
any  other  man,  has  ever  had  or  can  have  any  idea  of 
fuch  a  power  ;  or  if  they  have,  whether  it  would  be 
any  defirable  liberty,  or  would  imply  any  qualification 
for  moral  agency. 

I  am  fenfible,  that  Dr.  Wed  tells  us,  that  he  has 
given  a  definition  of 44  a  power  to  aft  or  not  aft,”  and 
that  this  definition  is,  44  that  there  is  no  infallible  con- 
*  neftion  between  motive  and  volition.”  But  this, 
which  he  calls  a  definition,  does  not  at  all  relieve  the 
difficulty.  If  it  mean,  that  when  motives  are  prefent- 
ed,  the  perfbn  can  comply  with  them,  or  can  refufe  to 
comply,  or  can  neither  comply  nor  refufe  ;  I  deny  it, 
declare  it  to  be  an  tmpoffibilitv,  and  call  on  Dr.  Weft 
to  (hew  the  poffibility  of  it.  If  when  he  fays,  there  is 
no  infallible  connection  between  motive  and  volition, 
he  mean,  that  the  mind  may  a  ft,  whether  in  choofing 
or  refufing,  without  motive  ;  this  is  contrary  to  Dr. 
Weft  himfelf. 

The  Doftor,  in  p.  85  and  87,  Part  II,  refumes 
the  quedion  of  acting  or  not  abting,  and  mentions 
feveral  cafes,  which  he  confidcrs  as  indances  of  not 
acting  ;  e.  g.  when  of  two  objefts  one  is  chofen  and 
the  other  not  ;  when  of  the  (pots  on  a  chefs-board, 
A  is  touched  and  B  not,  &c.  But  not  one  of  thefe 
is  a  better  indance  of  not.  afting,  than  there  always 
is,  when  any  one  thing  is  chofen  and  not  another,  or 
in  preference  to  another.  Suppofe  a  man  to  offer  a 
beggar  a  /hilling  and  a  guinea,  of  which  he  may  have 


Ms  choice,  and  he  take  the  guinea  ;  will  it  be  faidy 
that  his  leaving  the  {hilling  is  an  inflance  of  not  a£t- 
ing  ?  Then  we  never  do  any  thing,  without  at  the 
fame  time  not  adling  ;  i.  e.  while  we  do  one  thing, 
we  omit  many  other  things,  which  we  might  do.  If 
this  be  what  Dr.  Weft  means  by  not  adling,  it  is  read* 
ily  granted  ;  but  it  comes  to  little  or  nothing  ;  it  is  a 
mere  power  to  do  feme  things  and  to  refufe  or  omit 
fome  other  things.  This  power  is  confident  with  the 
molt  infallible  connexion  between  motives  and  voli¬ 
tions.  Whenever  under  the  influence  of  motives, 
we  do  forne  things,  we  certainly  have  a  power  to  do 
thofe  things,  and  to  omit  other  things,  which  in  fact 
we  do  not.  v  - 

Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Remarks  on  Collins,  p.  6,  fays, 
«  All  power  o{  adling  effentially  implies,  at  the  fame 
54  time,  a  power  of  not  adling  :  Other  wife  it  is  not  aB- 
66  ing9  but  barely  a  being  aBed  upon  by  that  power,  which 
w  caules  the  aduon.”  If  he  mean  by  power ,  natural  or 
pkyfical  power,  as  before  explained  ;  and  if  by  not  acting 
he  mean,  refufing  or  voluntary  forbearing  to  adl  in  a 
certain  propofed  manner  ;  I  agree  with  Dr.  Clarke. 
But  if  by  power  to  aft,  he  mean  fomething  oppof- 
ed  to  moral  neceffity  or  inability,  which  is  a  previ¬ 
ous  certainty,  that  theadlion  will  or  will  not  take  place, 
in  this  cafe  power  to  adl  will  be  a  previous  uncer¬ 
tainty  concerning  the  exiflence  of  the  adtion  :  And 
in  this  fenfe  of  the  words,  the  Dodtor’s  propofition, 
that  a  66  power  of  adling  effentially  implies  a  power  oi 
64  not  adding, ”  will  amount  to  this  merely,  that  a  previ¬ 
ous  uncertainty  concerning  the  exiflence  of  an  action, 
effentially  implies  a  previous  uncertainty  concerning 
the  nomexillence  of  the  fame  adl  ion  :  Which  is  mere 

trifling. - —If  the  Doctor  mean  by  not  aBing ,  entire 

inaction,  I  deny  that  a  natural  power  to  adl  implies  a 
power  to  foil  into  entire  inaction  and  torpitude.  Nor 
does  an  uncertainty  whether  we  (hall,  adt  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  manner,  imply  an  uncertainty  whether  we 
f  ha-11  be  perfectly  inactive  and  torpid, 
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Dr.  Weft,  fuppofes  felf -determination  is  eflential  to 
liberty  ;  but  his  account  of  fell-determination  is 
equally  inexplicit,  as  his  account  of  liberty.  “  We 
“  ufe  felf- determination,”  fays  he,  “  not  to  fignify,  that 
fell  afls  on  lelf  and  produces  volition  ;  or  that  the 
“mind  fome  how  determines  to  .will';  i.  e.  wills  to 
“  will,  or  choofes  to  choofe.  But  the  fenfe  in  which 
“  we  uie  felf- determination  is  limply  this,  that  we  our- 
“  felves  determine  ;  i.  e.  that  we’  ourfelves  will  or 
“  choofe  ;  that  we  ourfelves  afct  ;  i.  e.  that  we  are 
“  agents  and  not  mere  paffive  beings  ;  or  in  other 
“  words,  that  we  are  the  determiners  in  the  aQive 
“  voice,  and  not  the  determined  in  the  paffive  voice.” 

P*  17-' - Now  one  would  expedt,  that  in  all  this 

profufion  of  words,  in  this  variety  of  expreffion,  with 
the  help  of  three  i.  es.  we  ffiould  have  a  molt  clear 
and  explicit  account  of  felf- determination.  But  the 
account  is  entirely  inexplicit,  and  equally  confident 
with  President  Edwards’s  fcheme  of  neceffity,  as  with 
the  oppofite  fcheme.  He  holds,  that  we  ourfelves 
determine*;  but  he  does  not  hold,  that  we  are  the  ef¬ 
ficient  caufes  of  our  own  determinations.  Nor  can 
Dr.  Weft  confidently  hold  this  ;  as  this  would  imply, 
that  our  determinations  or  volitions  are  effedts,  which 
Dr.  Wrcft  denies.  Prefiderit  Edwards  holds,  that  we 
ourfelves  will  or  choofe  ;  that  we  ourfelves  a£t  and 
are  agents  :  But  he  does  not  hold,  that  we  efficiently 
caufe  our  own  mental  a&s  :  Nor  for  the  reafon  already 
given,  can  Dr.  Weft  confidently  hold  this.  Befides, 
this  would  imply,  that  “  felf  afts  on  felf  and  produces 
“  volition,”  or  that  «  the  mind  fome  how  determines 
to  will  ;”  1.  e.  “  wills  to  will,  or  choofes  to  choofe,” 
which  the  Do&or  renounces.  Prefident  Edwards 
does  not  hold,  that  we  are  mere  paffive  beings,  unlefs 
this  expreffion  mean,  that  our  volitions  are  the  effe&s 
of  fome  caufe  extrinfic  to  our  wills.*  If  this  be  the 
meaning  of  it,  he  does  hold  it,  and  the  believers  in 

•  his 

*  In  caufes  extrinfic  to  the  will  I  include  both  original  and  acquired  taftc* 
bias,  propenfion,  or  whatever  it  be  called. 


ram. 
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ins  fvflem  are  ready  to  join  iffue  with  Dr.  Weft,  on 
this  point.  Though  we  hold  that  our  volitions  are 
the  effects  of  fome  extrinfic  caufe,  and  that  we  are 
paffive,  as  we  are  the  fubjefts  of  the  influence  of 
that  caufe  ;  yet  we  hold,  that  we  are  not  merely  paf¬ 
five  ;  but  that  volition  is  in  its  own  nature  an  a£t  or 
aftion,  and  in  the  exercife  of  it  we  are  a&ive,  though 
in  the  caufation  of  it  we  are  paffive  fo  far  as  to  be  the 
iubjects  of  the  influence  of  the  efficient  caufe.  This 
we  concede  ;  and  let  our  opponents  make  the  moft 
of  it  :  We  fear  not  the  confequence.  In  this  fenfe 
we  hold,  “  that  we  are  determiners  in  the  aftive  voice, 
“  and  not  merely  determined  in  the  paffive  voice.”  We 
hold,  that  we  are  determiners  in  the  adtive  voice,  in 
every  fenfe  which  does  not  imply,  that  “  felf  adts  on 
“  feif  and  produces  volition  ;  or  that  the  mind  fome 
“  how  wills  to  will,  and  choofes  to  choofe,”  which 
Dr.  Welt  utterly  denies;  and  “he  entirely  joins 
«  with  Mr.  Edwards  in  exploding  the  idea,  that  the 
“  will  determines  all  the  prefent  adts  of  the  will.” 

Though  we  are  determiners  in  the  adtive  voice, 
and  not  merely  determined  in  the  paffive  voice  ;  yet 
our  determination  may  be  the  confequence  of  effi¬ 
cient  motive  or  the  effeft  of  fome  other  extrinfic 
caufe.  We  fee,  hear,  feel,  love  and  hate,  in  the  ac¬ 
tive  voice  ;  yet  we  are  or  may  be  caufed  to  fee,  hear, 
&c.  And  when  we  arc  caufed  to  love  or  hate,  we 
are  indeed  the  ftibjefts  of  the  agency  or  influence 
of  fome  caufe  extrinfic  to  our  own  will,  and  fo 
far  are  paffive  :  Still  the  immediate  effeft  of  this 
asency  is  our  aft,  and  in  this  aft  we  are  certainly  ac- 
live.  So  that  we  are  not  merely  in  the  paffive  voice 
caufed  to  love,  but  we  aifo  in  the  aftive  voice  love . 
Dr.  Weft  will  not  fay,  that  becaufe  a  man  is  influ¬ 
enced  or  perfuaded  by  proper  motives  to  the  love 
of  virtue,  he  does  not  love  it  at  all  in  the  active 
voice.  Yet  it  is  often  faid  bv  men  of  his  clafs,  that 

4  *  m 

if  we  be  influenced  to  will  or  choofe  an  objeft,  it  is 
no  aftion  at  all.  It  is  indeed  no  aftion  in  their  fenfe 

of 
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°/  word,  as  they  mean  by  abiion,  jzlj-dturmina- 
tion  :  But  in  Read  ol  taking  it  for  granted,  that  this  is 
the  true  fenfe  of  the  word  attion ,  they  ought  to  Ihow 
the  reality  and  poflibility  of  fuch  an  adion,  and  re- 
mo  v  e  the  absurdities,  which  are  laid  to  be  iniepara- 
bie  from  it.— — To  lay,  that  we  are  felf-deterrnined 
or  felf-moved,  becaufe  we  ourfelves  determine  and 
move,  is  as  improper  and  groundlefs,  as  to  fay,  that  a 
body  is  felf-moved  and  felf-determined  in  its  motion, 
becaufe  the  body  itfelf  moves.  Extnnfic  caufality  is 
no  more  excluded  in  the  one  cafe,  than  in  the  other. 

The  Doftor  puts  the  cafe  of  his  choofing  coffee, 
when  that,  tea  and  chocolate  were  offered  him,  and  all 
appeared  equally  eligible  ;  and  fays,  46  I  believe,  that 
it  will  be  impoffible  in  this  and  a  multitude  of  fimi- 
64  lar  inftances,  to  affign  any  accident  or  circum [lance, 
64  which  determines  the  mind  to  its  choice  among  things, 
64  which  appear  equally  fit  and  eligible.  Confequently 
46  here  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  liberty  for  which 
C4  we  contend.”  The  liberty  for  which  he  here  con¬ 
tends,  is  a  power  to  choofe  one  of  feveral  equally  eli¬ 
gible  things.  If  by  power  he  mean  natural  ox  phyfical 
power,  1  grant,  that  we  have  fuch  a  power  to  choofe 
not  only  one  of  feveral  things  equally  eligible,  if  any 
fuch  there  be,  but  one  of  things  ever  fo  unequally  el¬ 
igible,  and  to  take  the  lead  eligible.  A  man  may  be 
under  no  involuntary  reftraint  from  taking  an  obje£t 
ever  fo  ineligible.  But  if  by  power  to  choofe  one  of 
feveral  equally  eligible  tilings,  he  mean  a  power  orpof- 
ed  to  moral  neceffity,  it  is  a  previous  uncertainty  which 
he  w  ill  choofe.  Bui  there  is  in  this  cafe  no  more  pre¬ 
vious  uncertainty  in  the  nature  of  things  and  in  the 
divine  mind,  than  in  anv  cale  whatever. 

The  Doctor  denies,  that  44  any  accident  or  circum- 
44  fiance,”  or  any  extrinfic  caufe, 44  determines  the  mind 
44  to  its  choice  among  things  which  appear  equally  eli¬ 
gible.”  If  this  were  granted,  though  it  is  not,  what 
would  follow  ?  Doubtlds  either  that  the  choice  is  de¬ 
termined  and  caufed  by  the  mind  itfelf,  or  that  it 
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comes  into  exigence  without  caufe.  But  Dr.  Weft 

cannot  with  confiftency  hold  either  of  thefe.  To  hold 

♦ 

that  choice  or  volition  is  caufed  by  the  mind,  is  to 
hold,  that  it  is  an  effeft  and  has  a  caufe,  which  Dr. 
Weft  denies,  and  has  written  an  eflay  to  prove  it.  It 


is  alfo  to  hold,  that  44  felt  adts  on  felf  and  produces 
66  volition  ;  or  that  the  mind  foine  how  determines  to 
44  will,  i.e.  wills  to  will  or  choofes  to  choofe,”  and  that 
44  the  will  determines  the  prefent  adds  of  the  will  all 
which  are  denied  by  Dr,  Weft.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  volition  comes  into  exiftehce  without  caufe,  though 
this  is  maintained  by  the  Dodlor,  in  that  he  maintains, 
that  44  volition  is  no  effedl  and  has  no  cache  vet  it 
is  alfo  denied  and  renounced  by  him,  in  that  he  fays, 
p.  27,  ‘4  We  cannot  be  charged  with  holding,  that  e- 


44  vents  take  place  without  caufe.” 

In  p.  19,  he  fays,  44  All  who  believe  there  is  a  De- 
44  ity,  mu  ft  grant,  that  he  has  a  felf-determining  power  : 
44  For  he  being  the  fir  ft  caufe,  his  volitions  cannot  be 
44  determined  by  any  caufe  antecedent  or  exuinfic  to 
44  himfelf.”  If  by  felf-determining  power  here  be 
meant,  what  Dr.  Weft  fays  he  means  Jimply ,  That  the 
Deity  himfelf  has  a  power  to  determine  ;  that  he  him¬ 
felf  has  a  power  to  will  or  choofe  ;  we  grant,  that  not. 
only  the  Deity,  but  all  intelligent  beings  have  a  felf- 
determining  power.  A  felf-determining  power  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  definition,  is  nothing  but  a  power  of  will, 
which  we  all  grant  belongs  to  every  intelligent  and 
moral  agent.  Nor  does  this  imply  any  thing  inconfift- 
ent  with  the  idea,  that  the  Deity  and  ail  other  intelli¬ 
gent  beings  are  governed  by  motives,  in  the  only  fenfe 
in  which  we  hold  government  by  motives  ;  which  is, 
that  the  Deity  does  every  thing  which  lie  does,  he- 
caufe  there  is  a  motive  to  do  it,  anting  from  bis  own 
infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs.- — -'But  if  by  fesf-deter- 
mining  power,  be  meant  a  power  by  which  God  pro¬ 
duces  volition  in  himfelf,  by  which  44  lelf  atis  on  felf 
u  and  produces  volition,”  we  join  with  Dr.  Weft  in 
reprobating  fuch  a  power*  He  exprefsly  fays,  44  The 

C  “  divine 


54  divine  volitions  are  no  effedts  produced  by  the  DeF 
M  ty.”  P.  28. - —If  any  thing  elfc  be  meant,  when¬ 

ever  Dr.  Weft  will  inform  us  what  it  is,  (as  we  cannot 
imagine  any  befide  one  or  other  of  the  forementioned 
fenfes)  we  will  inform  him,  whether  we  allow  or  deny 
it,  and  will  give  our  reafons. 

As  to  the  argument,  that  u  The  Deity  being  the  fir  ft 
6;  caufe,  his  volitions  cannot  be  determined  by  any 

caufe  antecedent  or  extrinfic  to  himfelf it  may  be 
anfwered,  Still  he  may  will  as  lie  does,  becaufe  of  mo¬ 
tives  and  reafons  a  riling  from  his  own  infinite  wifdom 
and  goodnefs.  It  may  be  further  (aid,  that  the  fame 
argument,  which  Dr.  Weft  here  ufes  to  prove,  that 
God  determines  himfelf,  will  prove,  that  God  created 
himfelf  :  Thus,  All  who  believe  that  there  is  a  Deity, 
muft  grant,  that  he  has  a  felf-creating  power  and  did 
create  himfelf.  For  he  being  the  firft  caufe,  his  exift¬ 
ence  cannot  be  caufed  hv  any  thing  antecedent  or  ex- 
trinfic  to  himfelf.  But  it  no  more  follows  from  the 
confederation,  that  God’s  volitions  were  not  caufed  by 
any  thing  antecedent  or  extrinfic  to  God,  that  they 
were  caufed  by  God,  than  from  the  confideration,  that 
his  exijlenee  was  not  caufed  by  any  thing  antecedent 
or  extrinfic  to  himfelf,  it  follows,  that  it  was  caufed  by 
himfelf.  The  truth  is  the  divine  volitions  were  no 
more  caufed,  whether  by  God  himfelf  or  by  any  other 
caufe,  than  the  divine  exiftence  was.  The  divine  vo¬ 
litions  are  the  divine  holinefs  uncreated  and  felf- exift- 
ent.  And  one  attribute  of  God  is  not  more  caufed  or 
created,  than  all  his  attributes,  or  than  his  exiftence. 

An  exemption  from  extrinfic  caufality,  in  the  afis 
of  the  mind,  is  effential  to  Dr.  Weft’s  idea  of  liberty. 
Suppofe  then,  that  a  free  volition  is  one  that  comes 
into  exiftence  without  any  dependence  on  a  caufe  ex¬ 
trinfic  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  fubjedt  o'  that  voli¬ 
tion  ;  the  confequence  is,  that  either  fuch  a  volition 
is  caufed  by  the  mind  itfelf,  and  “  felf  afts  on  felf  and 
a  produces  volition  or  it  is  abfolutely  without  caufe, 
and  comes  into  exiftence  by  mere  chance;  neither  of 
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which  will  Dr.  Wed  avow  :  Indeed  he  has  already 
exprefsly  difavowed  them  both.  And  if  he  either  ex - 
prefsly,  or  by  neceffary  implication,  avows  them  both* 
that  does  not  help  the  matter  ;  to  be  inconfiftent  re¬ 
lieves  no  difficulty. 

Liberty  is  by  feme  writers  diftinguifhed  into  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal.  Internal  or  the  liberty  of  the 
mind,  is  the  principal  fubjeft  of  the  prefenjt  inquiry  ; 
and  this,  as  is  implied  in  what  has  been  Laid  already* 
confifts  in  the  power  or  faculty  of  will.  Every  intel¬ 
ligent  being  who  has  this  power,  is  free,  or  has  inter¬ 
nal  liberty,  and  fo  long  as  he  retains  this  power,  can¬ 
not  be  divefted  of  liberty.  1  am  fenfible,  that  our 
opponents  fuppofe,  that  fomething  further,  viz.  a  felf- 
determining  power  is  neceffary  to  liberty  :  And  to 
this  I  fhail  particularly  attend  in  the  next  chapter. 
As  internal  liberty  confifts  in  the  very  faculty  of  the 
will,  fo  that  which  is  external  confifts  in  opportunity 
externally  to  execute  our  determinations  and  wifhes. 
To  define  internal  moral  liberty  to  be,  u  an  opportu- 
“  nity  and  capacity  of  chodfing  and  acting  otberwife 
u  than  the  fubjeft  in  fact  does,'5  is  nothing  diftinguifh- 
ing  between  the  fyllem  of  thofe  who  hold,  that  all 
moral  actions  are  morally  neceffary,  and  that  of  thofe 
who  deny  it.  45  Opportunity  and  capacity  of  choof- 

44  ing  otherwife,”  may  mean  mere  natural  power,  as  be¬ 

fore  explained.  When  Pharaoh  chofe  to  retain  the 
Ifraelites,  he  was  under  no  natural  inability  of  choof- 
ing  to  let  them  go.  Still  it  was  a  matter  of  previous 
abfolute  certainty,  that  he  would  for  a  time  refufe  to 
let  them  go,  and  had  been  divinely  foretold. - -If 

45  opportunity  and  capacity  of  choofing  otherwife,  than 
fic  the  fubjeft  infaft  does,”  mean  any  thing  inconfiftent 
with  the  mod  abfolute  moral  necefiity,  it  muff  mean 
a  previous  uncertainty  how  he  will  choofe  :  And  if 
this  be  the  meaning  in  the  aforefaid  definition  of  mor¬ 
al  liberty  ;  I  deny  that  any  man  has  in  this  fenfe  op¬ 
portunity  to  choofe  otherwife  than  he  does.  Every 
event  and  confequently  every  aft  of  choice^  is  previ- 
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oufly  foreknown  by  God  and  therefore  is  previously 
certain  :  And  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  any  is  pre¬ 
vioufly  to  its  exiflence,  uncertain  in  the  divine  mind 
and  in  reality,  is  an  intolerable  begging  of  the  quefiiori. 

The  following  account  has  been  given  of  liberty,  as 
oppofed  to  moral  neceffity  :  “  I  find  I  can  abflain 
“  from  any  particular  good  ;  I  can  defer  ufing  it  ;  I 
can  prefer  fomething  elfe  to  it  ;  I  can  helirate  in 
my  choice  ;  in  Ihort,  1  am  iny  own  matter  to  choofe, 
6;  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  1  am  free .”  Perhaps 
this  is  as  popular  a  reprefentation  of  liberty  and  as 
agreeable  to  the  ideas  of  thole  who  arc  the  moll  zcab 
ous  advocates  for  liberty  as  oppofed  to  moral  neceffi¬ 
ty,  as  can  be  given.- - But  all  this  is  talking  in  the 

dark  and  confounding  the  Subject  by  the  ufe  of  am¬ 
biguous  words  ;  particularly  the  word  can.  To  fay, 
I  can  abstain  from  any  particular  good,55  is  the  very 
fame  as  to  fay,  I  have  power  to  abflain,  &c.  But 
there  are  two  fenfes  to  the  words  power  and  inability 
already  noticed  and  explained.  In  one  fenfe  Pharaoh 
bad  power  to  let  the  jfraelites  go  ;  he  was  under  no 
natural  inability  in  the  cafe.  Still  there  was  an  abso¬ 
lute  previous  certainty,  that  he  would  not  for  a  time 
let  them  go.  Therefore  there  was  a  moral  neceffity, 
that  he  fhould  not  let  them  go,  and  he  was  morally 
unable  to  let  them  go  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  he  was  not 
free  ;  it  was  not  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  he 
would  let  them  go  or  not. - This  account  of  liber¬ 

ty  reminds  me  of  the  argument,  by  which  a  certain 
man  endeavoured  to  convince  his  neighbour,  that  there 
were  no  divine  abfolute  decrees.  The  argument  was, 
that  having  aichild  newly  born,  he  felt  himlelf  at  kb- 
erty  to  call  it  by  what  name  he  pl.eafed,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  any  divine  decree.  As  if  God  had  decreed, 
that  he  fhould  call  his  child  by  a  particular  name, 
whether  with  or  without  his  own  confent. 

Liberty  or  freedom  mud  mean  freedom  from  fome¬ 
thing.  If  it  be  a  freedom  from  coaflion  or  natural 

neceffity,  this  is  what  we  mean  by  freedom.  The 
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mind  in  volition  is  in  its  own  nature  free.  But  our 
opponents  mean  by  freedom  an  exemption  from  all 
extrinfic  caufal  influence,  and  from  all  previous  cer¬ 
tainty.  And  when  they  hold,  that  the  mind  caufes  its 
own  volitions,  they  mult,  to  be  confiftent,  hold  that  it 
caufes  them  contingently  and  without  any  previous 
certainty  that  it  would  caufe  them  ;  and  they  mud 
deny  that  the  mind’s  caufation  of  them  is  determined, 
fixed  or  limited  by  any  caufe  whatever.  For  that  the 
mind  fhould  caufe  them  according  to  a  previous  cf- 
tablifhment,  would  be  as  inconfiftent  with  liberty,  as 
that  it  fhould  not  caufe  them  at  all.  as  it  implies  an 
entire  limitation  of  the  mind  in  its  operations. 

The  very  inquiry,  whether  the  mind  in  the  exercife 
of  the  will,  or  as  poffeffed  of  the  power  of  will,  be 
free,  is  apt  to  lead  into  error.  It  feems  to  imply,  that 
freedom  is  fbmething  elfe  than  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
To  inquire  whether  the  mind  as  poffefled  of  will  be 
free,  is  to  inquire  whether  the  mind  as  poffeffed  of 
freedom  be  free  ;  or  whether  freedom  be  freedom. 

Men  in  general  have  no  other  idea  of  freedom,  than 
a  power  of  will,  or  an  exemption  from  coaftion  or 
natural  neceffity,  as  their  language  on  the  fubjeft  im¬ 
plies  no  more  than  this.  With  them  to  aft  freely,  and 
to  act  voluntarily  is  the  fame  thing,  and  they  never 
once  think  of  propagating  one  free  act  by  an  antecedent 
free  aft,  or  that  in  order  to  freedom  it  is  requifite^ 
that  the  acts  of  their  wills  fhould  come  to  pafs  with¬ 
out  caufe  and  by  mere  chance  :  Nor  do  they  once 
imagine,  that  in  order  to  freedom,  there  mult  be  no 
previous  certainty  what  their  afts  will  be  ;  or  that  the 
divine  foreknowledge  or  prediction  is  inconfdlent  with 
liberty. 

Liberty  in  the  fenfe  of  our  opponents,  is  not  poffi- 
ble  or  conceivable.  By  liberty  they  mean  a  power 
to  cauleall  our  own  volitions,  and  to  caufe  them  free¬ 
ly.  But  that  we  fhould  thus  caufe  them,  is  neither 
poffible  nor  conceivable.  If  we  fliould  thus  caufe  a 
volition,  we  fhould  doubtlefs  caufe  it  by  a  caufal  aft  : 
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It  is  impoffible,  that  we  caufe  any  thing  without  a 
caufal  a 61.  And  as  it  is  fuppofed,  that  we  caufe  it 
freely,  the  caufal  aft  mu  ft  (be  a/maft,  i.  e.  an  act  of 
the  will  or  a  volition.  And  as  the  fuppofition  is,  that 
ail  our  volitions  are  caufed  by  ourfelves,  the  caufal 
volition  m u ft  be  caufed  by  another,  and  fo  on  infi¬ 
nitely  :  Which  is  both  impoffible  and  inconceivable. 

It  is  no  more  poffible  or  conceivable,  that  we  fhould 
caufe  ail  our  own  volitions,  than  that  all  men  fhould 
beget  t  h  e  rn  fe  Ives. 

Some  have  laid,  that  volition  or  voluntary  exercife 
is  liberty .  It  is  undoubtedly  a  free  adl  and  liberty  is 
a  property  of  that  aft  ;  but  it  is  not  more  proper  to 
ca!j  it  .liberty  itfelf,  than  to  cal!  the  apprehenfion  of  the 
equality  between  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  and 
two  rights,  intellect ,  becaufe  it  is  an  a£t  of  intelleft. 
The  flying  of  a  bird  at  large  in  the  open  air  is  a  free 
aU^  but  not  liberty  itfelf. 

Our  opponents  fay,  they  plead  for  that  liberty ,  in 
men  to  do  as  they  pleafe .  By  this  with  refpeft  to  the 
mind,  they  mu  ft  mean,  either  that  the  mind  caufes  its 
own  volitions,  or  that  it  afts  voluntarily.  As  to  the 
firff,  it  has  been  in  part  confidered  already,  and  ffiall 
be  further  attended  to  in  the  next  chapter.  The  la (l 
is  no  more  than  we  all  allow  ;  and  for  our  opponents 
to  mean  this  only,  is  to  give  up  the  difpute. 

It  is  generally  if  not  univerfally  granted  by  our 
opponents,  that  God  is  necejjamly  holy  ;  and  to  be 
fare,  the  feripture  affures  us,  that  “  he  cannot  lie,”  and 
62  cannot  deny  himfclf.”  And  Dr.  Weft  grants,  that 
he  is  perfectly  holy ,  p.  38  ;  and  that  he  is  immutable , 
ibid.  Therefore  he  is  immutably  and  necefjarily  holy. 
Yet  the  Doctor  fuppofes  God  to  poffefs  a  felf-deter- 
mining  power.  And  although  his  definition  of  felf-de- 
lermination,  as  obferved  before,  is  not  at  all  ineonfift-  . 
ent  with  the  neceffity  which  we  hold  ;  yet  it  is  mani- 
feft,  that  he  fuppoles  fclf determination  to  be  incon- 
bitent  with  that  neceffity.  And  did  he  mean,  in 
aferibing  fdf-determination  to  the  Deity,  to  aferibe 
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Tome  thing  to  him  inconfiftent  with  immutable  and  nee- 
rjjary  hoHnefs  ?  Does  he  believe,  that  it  is  not  abfo- 
iutely  certain ,  that  God  will  for  ever  continue  to  be 
holy  ?  Yet  abfolute  certainty ,  as  I  have  often  laid,  is 
all  the  neceffity  for  which  we  plead.  The  DoQor 
therefore  has  failen  into  a  dilemma,  or  rather  a  trilem- 
ma,  and  he  may  make  his  choice,  whether  to  concede, 
that  there  is  no  felf- determination  in  God,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  not  neceffary  to  liberty  ;  or  that  felf- 
determination  is  not  at  all  inconfiftent  with  abfolute 
moral  neceffity,  and  then  he  will  give  up  the  difpute  ; 
or  to  hold  that  God  is  not  neceflarily  holy,  and  that 
he  can  he  and  can  deny  himfelf.  1  wait  for  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  decifion  or  explanation. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Dr.  S.  Clarke  places  liberty 
in  felf-determination  or  felf  motion  ;  and  he  holds, 
that 44  liberty  in  the  higheft  and  completed  degree  is 
“In  God  hirnfelf  f’  and  44  that  God  is  a  moft  perfett- 
44  ly  free  agent  yet  he  immediately  adds,  that  44  he 
ii  cannot  but  do  always  what  is  beft  and  wifeft  in  the 
44  whole.  The  reafon  is  evident  ;  becaufe  perfeft 
44  wifdom  and  goodnefs  are  as  Jleady  and  certain  prin- 
44  cipl.es  of  action,  as  neceffity  itfelf.”  Pet  fedl  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  therefore  imply  a  certainty  of  adlion. 
But  certainty  is  the  necejjity  in  queftion.  How  then 
can  any  liberty  or  felf-determination  inconfiftent  with 
abfolute  moral  necelTity,  coexift  in  the  Deity  with  that 

neceffity  ? - Thus  the  moft  able  advocates  for  felf- 

✓ 

determination,  and  Dr.  Clarke  as  much  as  any  of 
them,  are  necefiitated  by  their  abfurd  and  contradic¬ 
tory  fyftem,  perpetually  to  contradift  themfelves. 

Moft  of  our  opponents  hold,  that  we  are  the  effi¬ 
cient  caufes  of  our  own  volitions,  and  that  in  this  our 
liberty  confifts.  But  Dr.  Weft  exprefsly  denies  this 
with  regard  to  the  Deity  ;  p.  28  ;  44  The  divine  vo- 
44  litions  are  no  effefts,  either  produced  by  the  Deity, 
44  or  by  any  extrinfic  caufe/5  Indeed  that  volitions 
are  no  effects  of  any  caufe,  is  a  favourite  and  princi¬ 
pal  doftrine  of  Dr.  Weft.  Therefore  the  felf-deter- 
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mmation  which  he  afcribes  to  both  God  and  man* 
produces  no  volition  in  either.  What  then  does  it  ? 
How  does  it  contribute  at  all  to  liberty  ?  In  the  De¬ 
ity  it  is  confident  with  abfolute  moral  neceffity,  as  we 
have  jmi  leen  ;  ana  what  reafon  can  be  given,  why 
it  is  not  as  confident  with  the  like  neceffity  in  man  ? 

i)r  does  liberty  in  God  confift  in  a  contingence  or 
previous  uncertainty  of  his  volitions  ?  This,  it  is  pre- 
i timed,  wi.ll  not  be  pretended  ;  as  it  overthrows  the 
divine  immutability,  and  is  diredily  contradidtory  to 
what  our  opponents,  particularly  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr. 
W eft,  bold,  of  the  neceffity  of  God’s  moral  perfe&ions. 
And  if  liberty  in  God  do  not  require  fuch  contin¬ 
gence  and  uncertainty,  let  a  reafon  be  given  why  it 

inouid  in  man, - -We  deny,  that  eaufing  our  own 

volitions  and  adting  by  chance  are  either  realities  or 
poffibilities  ;  but  if  they  were  both  poffibleand  real  ; 
fince  they  do  not  belong  to  the  liberty  of  God,  need 
we  wifh  for  any  more  liberty  or  higher  kind  of  liberty 
and  power,  than  God  has  ?  Or  fhall  we  vainly  imagine, 
that  we  poffefs  it  ? 

Liberty  is  no  pojitive  exiftence.  Exiftence  or  be¬ 
ing  is  divided  into  fubjlance  and  mode.  But  liberty 
is  certainly  no  fubjlance.  Modes  are  divided  into  ab¬ 
folute  or  pofitive,  and  relative.  Liberty,  as  it  is  a 
power,  falls  into  the  latter  clafs  ;  it  is  a  relative  mode. 
All  powers  are  relations  or  relative  modes.  It  is 
then,  as  I  (aid,  no  pofitive  exiftence. 

I  have  long  fince  thought,  that  this  controverfy 
concerning  liberty  and  neceffity,  fo  long  agitated, 
might  be  eafily  fettled  to  mutual  general  fatisfa&ion, 
if  the  difputants  would  but  fully  explain  their  own 
ideas  of  the  fubjefts  of  the  difpute.  But  till  this  is 
done,  what  profpeft  or  poffibility  is  there  of  fettling 
it  P  Our  opponents  accufe  us  of  denying  the  liberty 
of  moral  agents.  Now  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  this 
charge  depends  on  the  ideas  they  affix  to  the  word 
liberty.  If  by  liberty  be  meant  what  Law  in  his  notes 
on  King,  p.  248,  defines  it  to  be,  66  A  certain  phyfical 

“  indifference 


^indifference  or  indeterminatenefs  in  its  own  e.xer- 
46  cife  then  we  do  deny  liberty.  We  deny  that  a 
man  is  or  can  be  indifferent  in  the  exercife  of  his 

liberty  or  his  will. - Or  if  by  liberty  be  meant,  an 

exemption  from  all  previous  certainty,  fo  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty  and  mere  chance,  what  our  vo¬ 
litions  are  to  be  ;  in  this  feme  alfo  we  deny  liber¬ 
ty, — —Further,  if  by  liberty  be  meant,  an  exemption 
from  all  extrinfic  caufality  or  influence,  fo  that  our 
volitions  are  efficiently  caufed  by  ourfelves  ;  this  al¬ 
fo  we  deny.- — -But  if  by  liberty  be  meant  a  power 
of  willing  and  choofing,  an  exemption  from  coaftion 
and  natural  neceffity,  and  power,  opportunity  and 
advantage  to  execute  our  own  choice  ;  in  this  fenle 
we  hold  liberty. 

We  wiffi  our  opponents  to  tell  us  with  the  fame 
precifion,  what  they  mean  by  liberty  and  in  what  fenfe 
they  contend  for  it.  Unlefs  they  do  this,  it  fignifies 
nothing  for  them  to  tell  us,  that  we  deny  all  liberty, 
and  that  they  are  contending  for  liberty  againft  necef¬ 
fity  ;  and  as  Dr.  Weft  has  done,  to  give  fuch  gener¬ 
al  and  vague  definitions  of  liberty,  of  felf-determina- 
tion,  &c.  as  are  perfectly  confident  with  our  ideas  of 
liberty  and  free  action. 
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CHAPTER,  HL 

Self-Determination . 

IT  IJjERTY  and  felf-determination  are  fo  blended 
by  our  opponents  in  this  controversy,  that  it  is 
impofuble  to  write  a  chapter  on  one  of  thefe  fubjefts, 
wiih  proper  attention  to  the  fentiments  of  our  oppo¬ 
nents^  without  running  into  the  other.  Therefore  in 
t<)c  la (t  chapter  1  was  neceffitated  to  fay  many  things 
concerning  felf-determination.  Yet  1  wifli  to  make 
fbrne  further  oblervations  on  the  fame  fubjeft. 

All  our  opponents  agree,  that  felf-determination  is 
e  hernial  to  liberty.  Let  us  fir  It  attend  to  what  Dr. 
VI  eii  fays  on  this  fubjeft  ;  then  we  fit  a  1 1  make  fome 
remarks  on  what  Dr.  Clarke  and  others  have  laid. 
iJr.  Weft  tells  hs,  that  u  determining,  when  we  ap- 
p’y  u  to  the  aftive  faculty,  is  the  fame  with  volition.” 
P.  16,  17.  And  “  the  fenfe  in  which  we  ufe  ftif-de- 
c;  termination  is  limply  this,  that  we  ourfelves  deter- 
“  mine ;  1.  e.  that  we  ourfelves  will  or  choofe.”  Now 
I  cannot  believe,  that  Dr.  Welt  imagined,  that  Prefi- 
dent  Edwards,  or  any  of  his  followers,  would  deny,  that 

<*  '  j  j 

we  ourfeives  determine,  will  and  choofe.  We  doubt- 
iefs  will  and  choofe  as  really  as  we  think,  fee,  hear, 
-feel,  &c.  But  who  or  what  is  the  efficient  caufe  in 
euher  cafe,  remains  to  be  confidered.  To  fay,  that 
we  are  determiners  in  the  active  voice,  and  not  the  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  paffive  voice,  gives  no  fatisfaftion.  We 
grant,  that  we  are  determiners  in  the  aftive  ;  and  yet 
a  Pert,  that  we  are  determined,  or  are  caufed  to  de¬ 
termine,  by  fome  extrinlic  caufe,  at  the  fame  time, 
and  with  refpeft  to  the  fame  aft  :  As  when  a  man 
hears  a  found,  he  is  the  hearer  in  the  aftive  voice,  and 
yet  is  caufed  to  hear  the  fame  found,  by  fomething  ex- 
trinfic  to  himfelf.  It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  a  man 
is  the  efficient  caufe  of  his  own  hearing,  in  every  in- 
fiance  in  which  he  heats  in  the  active  voice. 

Though 
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Though  Dr.  Weft  in  general  maintains,  and  has 
written  an  effay  to  prove,  that  volition  is  no  effe& 
and  has  no  caufe  ;  yet  he  fometimes  forgets  himfelf 
and  falls  in  with  the  generality  of  the  defenders  o\  the 
felf- determining  power,  who  hold,  that  the  mind  is  the 
efficient  caufe  of  its  own  volitions.  Me  every  where 
maintains,  that  volition  is  not  the  effeCt  of  an  extrinjic 
caufe  ?  Why  does  he  exprefs  himfelf  thus,  if  he  do 
not  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  effeCl  of  an  intrinfic  caufe  ? 
The  expreffion  implies  this'.  This  is  not  ail.  In  p. 
24,  he  puts  the  queftion,  44  whether  the  mind  in  choof- 
44  ing  or  afling,  do  not  modify  itfelf  ?”  which  he  an- 
fwers  in  the  affirmative,  and  fays,  that  this  44  modifi- 
44  cation  is  the  effeCt  of  the  mind  willing  or  choof- 
44  ing.”  The  mind  then  in  willing  modifies  itfelf,  i.  e. 
brings  itfelf  into  the  mode  of  willing.  This  mode  then 
is  volition  ;  and  this  volition  is  the  effeCt  of  the  mind 


Vvilling,  or  the  effeCt  of  volition.  So  that  Dr.  Weft 


here,  in  direCt  contradiction  to  his  general  doctrine, 
aliens,  agreeably  to  Dr.  Clarke  and  mod  writers  of 
his  clafs,  that  volition  is  an  effeCt  and  has  a  caufe  ;  is 
the  effeCt  of  the  mind  whofe  volition  it  is,  and  is  the 
effect  of  the  mind  willing  or  of  a  volition  ol  that  mind. 
Agreeably  to  this  he  fays,  p.  28,  44  No  agent  can  bring 
44  any  effeCts  to  pafs,  but  what  are  confequent  upon  his 
44  aCiing  ;  i.  e.  that  all  effeCts  are  in  conlequence  of 
64  the  activenefs  or operativenefs  of  fome  being:”  And 
p.  22,  44  No  being  can  become  a  caufe,  i.  e.  an  effi- 
44  cient,  or  that  which  produces  an  effeCt,  but  by  first 
44  operating ,  aViing  or  energifimg  :”  And  in  the  fame 

page,  44  Volition,  when  ufed  intelligibly  - -  is  real- 

44  ly  an  efficient  caufe.”  Volition  then  is  an  efficient 


caufe,  and  an  efficient  caufe  of  a  modification  of  the 
mind,  which  is  another  volition,  and  this  by  firjl  op¬ 
erating,  aCiing  or  energifing  :  And  doubtlefs  this  ope¬ 
ration,  aCt  or  energifing  is  a  volition.  So  that  here  we 
have  three  volitions  in  train,  all  neceffary  to  the  exift- 
ence  of  one  volition  and  of  every  volition.  The  firjl 
volition  is  an  efficient  caufe  of  a  jccond}  called  by  Dr. 

Weft 
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Welt  a  modification  of  the  mind;  and  it  produces  this 
effeS  by  a  third  volition,  which  is  the  operation ,  act ,  or 
energifing  of  tkeJirJL - What  is  this,  but  44  fielf  a£t- 


4  ing  on  felf  and  producing  volition,”  and  this  by  th< 
infirumentality  of  an  intermediate  volition.  Dr.  Weft 
cannot  confidently  deny  any  of  thefe  abfindides  of 
his  fcheme.  He  cannot  fay,  that  one  volition,  as  an 
efficient  caufe,  does  not  produce  a  fecond  ;  as  he 
holds,  that  44  the  mind  in  willing  modifies  itfelf.”  But 
according  to  him  volition  is  the  mind  willing.  He  al¬ 
io  holds,  that  the  laid  44  modification  is  the  effefit  of 
44  the  mind  willing  i.  e.  by  his  own  definition,  the 
effedt  of  volition  ;  volition  then  is  the  efficient  caufe  of 
the  faid  modification.  That  this  modification  is  voli¬ 
tion  he  will  not  deny.  Then  we  have  one  volition 
as  an  efficient  caufe,  producing,  another  volition  as  its 
effefil.  But  he  grants  that  44  no  being  can  produce  an 
44  effect,  but  by  Jirjf  aiding  or  .energifing.”  This  gives 
us  the  intermediate  volition. 

It  has  been  long  fince  charged  on  the  advocates  for 
felf  determination,  that  their  dottrine  involves  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  one  volition  before  every  volition,  and  even 
before  the  firft.  But  Dr.  Weft  has  made  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  fcheme  :  He  has  taught  us,  that  felf  deter¬ 
mination  implies  two  volitions  before  every  volition 
and  before  the  firfi. 

That  volition  is  produced  by  the  mind,  as  the  effi¬ 
cient  caufe,  is  implied,  however  inconfiftently  with 
himfclf,  in  various  other  paffages  of  Dr.  Weft’s  books  ; 
asp.  25,  44  If  volition  or  internal  afiion  be  the  effeffc 
“  of  an  extrinfic  caufe,  our  reflections  could  never  af- 
44  ford  us  an  example  of  an  efficient  caufe.”  44  As  we 
a  are  rational  beings,  it  follows,  that  our  volitions  are 
44  not  the  effedis  of  an  extrinfic.  caufe,  but  that  we  are 
“  felf -deter mined.”  44  Confcious,  that  we  ourfelves 

44  are  the  determiners  and  not  the  determined - we 

44  have  the  idea  of  our  independence  in  willing  and 
44  choofing.”  Our  volition  mu  ft  either  be  the  c  fife  fit 

of  an  extrinfic  caufe,  or  of  an  intrinfle  one,  or  itmuft  hap- 

pen 
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pen  without  caufe.  If  it  happen  without  caufe,  our  re¬ 
flections  could  no  more  afford  us  an  example  of  an  effi¬ 
cient  caufe,  than  the}.’  would  on  the  fuppofition,  that  it  is 
the  effect  of  an  extrinfic  caufe.  So  that  the  DoCior’s  ar¬ 
gument  neceflarily  implies,  that  volition  is  produced  by 
the  mind  as  the  efficient  caufe.  In  the  fecond  quotation 
above,  he  fpeaks  of  our  being  felf-determined,  as  in  di¬ 
rect  oppofition  to  our  volitions  being  effetts  of  an  ex¬ 
trinfic  caufe.  But  there  is  no  fuel)  oppofition  unlefs  by 
our  being  felf  determined  be  meant,  that  our  volitions 
are  the  effects  of  an  intrinfic  cattle.  If  feif-determin- 
ation  here  mean  no  more  than  that  we  are  th efubjeSs 
of  a  determination,  or  that  we  ourfelves  determine,  as 
we  ourfelves  think,  feel,  &c.  this  may  be,  and  yet  that 
determination  may  be  the  effeCt  of  an  extrinfic  caule. 
So  that  there  appears  to  be  no  meaning  in  this  paf- 
faye,  uniefs,  in  direft  contradiQion  to  what  Dr.  Weft 

(  J  V  ' 

elfewhere  holds,  it  mean,  that  our  volitions  are  cjjecls 
and  have  an  efficient  caufe  ;  that  this  caufe  is  our  own 
mind  ;  and  this  efficient  caufe,  as  the  Dr.  declares  all  t 
efficient  caufes  do,  produces  its  efteft,  64  by  flrf  ope- 
u  rating,  afling  or  energifing and  thus  fell  would  aft 
44  on  felf  and  produce  volition,”  by  an  efficient  ope¬ 
ration. - —Again  ;  if  we  were  64  confcious,  that  we 

“  ourfelves  are  the  determiners,  and  not  the  determin- 
44  ed,”  we  ffiould  thence  derive  no  4iidea  of  our  inde- 
44  pendence  in  willing  and  choofing,”  if  our  willing  and 
choofing  either  were  the  effedt  of  an  extrinfic  caufe, 
or  happened  without  caufe  ;  or  unlefs  we  were  the  ef¬ 
ficient  caufes  of  our  own  willing  and  choofing. 

Though  all  this  fir  abundantly  denied  and  renounc¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Weft,  as  appears  by  quotations  already 
made  ;  yet  it  is  the  real  ground  work  of  his  book, 
and  the  only  ground,  on  which  he  could  confidently 
oppofe  the  do&rine  of  moral  neceffity  and  extrinfic 
caufality  of  volitions  :  And  this  is  the  common  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  advocates  for  felf-determinat  on,  Tens 
Dr.  Clarke,  in  Papers  between  him  and  Leibnitz,  p. 
289,  tells  us.  44  The  true  and  only  queftion  concern- 
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ing  liberty,  is,  whether  the  immediate  phyfical  caufe 
“  °r  principle  of  adtion  be  indeed  in  him,  whom  we 
a  call  the  agent  ;  or  whether  it  be  forne  other  reafon 
“  fuflicient,  which  is  the  real  caufe  of  the  adtion,  by 
44  operating  upon  the  agent  and  making  him  to  be, 
44  not  the  agent  but  a  mere  patient.”  I  underhand 
the  Doftor  by  phyfical  caufe,  to  mean  efficient,  pro¬ 
ducing  caufe  ;  otberwife  it  is  not  to  the  purpofe. 

Dr.  Chauncy  is  dill  more  explicit.  65  Selfdeter- 

44  ruination  gives  rife  to  our  volitions - and  is 

44  the  caufe  of  them.”  Benevolence  of  the  Deity ,  p.  128. 
44  A  power  in  man,  that  fubjefts  his  volitions  to  his 
44  command ,  is  the  only  bottom,  upon  which  agency 
44  can  be  founded.”  Ibid,  p.  129.  And  in  the  next 
page  he  fays,  the  fame  power  44  conftitutes  us  agents, 
44  or  beings  that  are  efficiently  the  caufes  of  their  own 
44  volitions.” 

Now  this  felf-determination,  which  44  gives  rife  to 
our  volitions,”  and  in  which  we  are  44  the  efficient 
44  caufes  of  our  own  volitions,”  is  a  determination  or 
act  either  of  the  will,  or  of  fome  other  faculty.  If  it 
be  an  aft  of  the  will,  it  is  a  volition.  So  that  here 
we  have  one  volition  caufed  by  another  :  And  as  the 
dodlrine  is,  that  all  our  volitions  are  the  effedt  of  felf- 
determination,  they  are  all  the  effedt  of  volition,  the 
caufing  adt  the  effedt  of  a  preceding  aft,  and  the  firlt 
the  effedt  of  one  before  that.  This  abfurdity  attend¬ 
ing  the  fcheme  of  felf-determination,  has  been  long 
fince  pointed  out  ;  nor  have  the  advocates  of  that 
fcheme  been  able  to  ffiow,  that  their  fcheme  does  not 
really  labour  under  that  abfurdity,  if  by  that  felf-de¬ 
termination,  which  is  the  caufe  of  volition,  they  mean 
an  act  of  the  will. 

But  if  this  felf-determination  be  an  aft  of  the  un- 
derftanding  ;  then  it  feems,  that  the  will  or  mind  wil¬ 
ling,  is  influenced  to  volition  by  a  didtate  of  the  un¬ 
demanding,  or  by  a  motive.  Then  we  are  at  once 
involved  in  what  is  fo  hideous  to  Dr.  Weft,  and  all 
other  believers  in  felf-determination,  the  government 
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by  motives  and  the  moral  neceflity  implied  in  it  r  Alfa 
our  volitions  are  determined  by  extrinfic  caufes  and 
we  are  the  paffive  fubjeds  of  the  operation  of  thofe 
caufes. 

Or  if  we  fuppofe  the  determining  ad  to  proceed  from 
any  other  faculty,  if  other  there  be,  the  difficulty  will  re¬ 
main.  Dr.  Weft  holds,  44  that  there  are  three  effen- 
“  tial  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  ought  always  to  be 
u  confidered  diftindly  ;  and  thefe  are  perception ,  pro - 
64  penfion  and  will  ”  and  that  44  the  laft  only  is  prop- 
s;  erly  the  active  faculty.”  Then  doubtlefs  that  f elf- 
determination,  which  is  an  aBion ,  and  which  gives 
rife  to  volition,  is  an  ad  of  this  adive  faculty.  In 
this  cafe  we  have  will  putting  forth  fe If- determin¬ 
ation,  in  order  to  give  rife  to  volition  ;  as  we  had  be¬ 
fore  volition  as  an  efficient  caufe,  firft  operating,  ad- 
ing  or  energifing,  in  order  to  produce  the  effed  vo¬ 
lition.  As  the  will  is,  according  to  the  Dodor,  44  the 
44  only  adive  faculty,’  he  will  not  pretend,  that  voli¬ 
tion  produced  by  felffdetennination,  is  the  effed  of 
either  of  the  other  two  faculties,  as  he  reckons  them* 
perception  and  propenfion.  If  he  fhould  fay,  that  it 
is  the  effed  of  perception  ;  this  it  feems  is  a  paffive 
faculty  ;  and  then  felf  determination  and  all  volition 
are  the  effeds  of  a  paffive  faculty  and  of  paffion,  of 
which  alone  that  faculty  is  by  the  terms  capable  ;  and 
therefore,  it  feems,  felf-determination  and  volition 
mult  themfeives  be  paffions  or  mere  impreffions,  and 
we  are  paffive  in  them.  Befides,  perception  confid¬ 
ered  as  a  faculty,  as  Dr.  Weft  fingularly  confiders  it, 
appears  to  be  nothing  elfe,  than  intelled  or  the  pow¬ 
er  of  underftanding.  And  if  felf  determination  pro¬ 
ceed  from  this,  the  confequence  is,  that  the  will  is 
governed  by  the  underftanding  and  by  the  didates 
and  motives  which  it  fuggefts  ;  which  brings  us  where 
we  were  before,  into  the  midft  of  neceflity.  The  fame 
confequence  will  follow,  if  we  fuppofe,  that  felfdeter- 
xnination  proceed  from  perception  in  the  common 
ienfe  of  the  word;  meaning  an  aft  of  the  underftand- 


ing. - If  Dr.  Weft  fay,  that  felftdetc  rmi nation  pro¬ 

ceeds  from  propenfion  ;  then  he  entirely  coincides 
'vith  Prefident  Edwards,  who  afcribes  a  great  part  of 
our  volitions  to  difpohtion,  inclination,  paflion  and 
habit,  meaning  certain  biales  of  the  mind  did  in  £1 
from  volition  and  prior  to  it.* — - — Befides  ;  as  propen¬ 
fion  is  according  to  the  Dodlor  a  paffive  faculty,  if 
volition  and  {elf- determination  proceed  from  this  they' 
are  paffions  or  irnprellions,  they  proceed  from  an  ex- 
trinfic  caufe  and  we  are  paffive  in  them. 

The  caufing  of  one  a£t  of  volition  by  another  is 
attended  with  this  abfurdity  alfo,  it  fuppofes  the  cauf¬ 
ing  a S  in  this  cafe  to  be  diftindi  from  the  a£l  caufed; 
when  in  reality  they  coalefce  and  are  one  and  the 
fame.  For  mftance,  to  choofe  to  have  a  choice  of 
virtue,  is  nothing  but  a  choice  of  virtue  ;  to  choofe 
the  choice  of  an  apple,  is  to  choofe  an  apple  :  So 
that  we  have  the  volition  before  we  have  it,  and  in 
order  that  we  may  have  it. 

Some  fenfible  of  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing,  that 
the  mind  determines  one  volition  by  another,  as 
this  runs  into  an  infinite  feries  of  volitions,  and  im¬ 
plies  that  there  is  volition  before  the  firft  volition, 
have  renounced  this  idea  of  felfdetermination.  A- 
mong  thefe  we  may  reckon  Dr.  Weft.  But  at  the 
fame  time  he  gives  up  felf-determination  in  every 
fenfe  in  which  we  difpute  it,  and  in  every  fenfe  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  mod  abfoiute  moral  neceffity.  This 

has  been  already  illuftrated. - Others,  to  avoid  the 

fame  difficulty  exprefs  themfelves  differently  :  They 
profefs  to  mean,  that  volition  is  caufcd  not  by  a  pre¬ 
ceding  volition,  but  by  the  man  or  the  mindy  whofe 
volition  it  is.  But  this  gives  no  fatisfaciion.  Sup- 
pofing  it  fhould  be  faid,  that  a  certain  carpenter  him- 
fclf  was  the  efficient  caufe  or  builder  of  inch  a  fhip  ; 
and  it  fhould  be  thence  inferred,  that  he  built  it  by 
working,  labouring  or  exerting  himfeif  to  the  end  of 
building  the  fhip  ;  would  not  this  be  a  natural  and  a 
necdfary  inference  ?  Would  not  the  man,  who  fhouid 

affertj 
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affert,  that  the  carpenter  did  indeed  himfelf  immedi¬ 
ately  build  the  fh ip,  but  not  by  any  labour  or  exertion, 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  be  univer (ally  confidered 
as  talking  abfurdly  and  contradictorily  P  And  does 
not  the  man  talk  as  abfurdly  and  contradictorily,  who 
afferts,  that  a  man  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  his  own 
volition,  yet  puts  forth  no  exmion,  in  order  to  caufe 
it  ?  If  anv  other  wav  or  efficiently  caufing  an  effect, 
than  by  aft  or  exertion  previous  to  the  effedi,  be  pol- 
fible  or  conceivable,  let  it  be  pointed  out  :  Till  this 
be  done,  we  who  conceive  fuch  a  way  to  be  impoffi- 
ble  and  inconceivable,  have  a  right  to  fay  fo,  and  to 
prefume,  that  our  opponents,  who  affert  that  there  is 
fuch  a  way,  are  unable  to  point  it  out,  and  have 
no  more  idea  of  it,  than  we  have.  If  uuon  trial,  thev 
fhail  find,  that  they  are  unable  to  point  out  the  way, 
let  them  honeftly  confefs,  that  all  they  mean  by  felf- 
determination  is  what  we  and  all  allow,  that  they  are 
th tfiibjefts  of  volition,  and  as  Dr.  Weft  expreffes  it, 
that  they  themfelves  will  and  choofe. 

1  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Weft  when  he  fays,  p. 
22,  u  No  being  can  become  an  efficient  caufe,  but 
u  by  first  operating,  acting  or  energijing Operation, 
a£t  or  energifing  is  as  much  prefappofed  in  order  to 
an  effect,  as  an  efficient  caufe  is  prefappofed  in  order 
to  it.  To  fuppofe  an  efficient  caufe  to  produce  an 
effeft  without  any  aft  by  which  he  produces  it,  is  the 
fame  as  to  fuppofe  the  fame  caufe  produces  the  effect, 
without  any  efficiency  :  It  is  as  abfurd,  as  it  would  be 
to  fuppofe,  that  Dr.  Weft  wrote  his  effays  without  any 
exertion  in  order  to  the  production  of  them,  or  that 
God  created  the  world,  without  any  creating  a£L  If 
this  be  not  true,  let  the  fallehood  of  it  be  made  to  appear. 
Let  any  man  fhow,  that  an  effebt  cannot  as  well  come 
to  pafs  without  an  efficient  caufe,  as  without  a  cauf- 
ing  a£l  ;  and  that  the  world  could  not  as  well  have 
come  into  exiftence  without  a  Creator;  as  without  a 
creating  aft. 
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Some  of  the  advocates  for  felf  determination  hold; 
that  the  mind  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  its  own  voli^ 
lions,  yet  not  by  any  act  or  exertion  of  the  mind,  but 
by  the  pozver  or  faculty  of  the  will.  And.  how  can 
this  power  or  faculty  produce  volition,  urjefs  it  he 
exerted  firjl  in  order  to  the  effc£t  ?  The  man,  who 
is  the  fubjefil  of  a  certain  volition,  had  the  power  of 
will  long  (ince  ;  yet  it  never  produced  that  volition, 
we  may  fuppofe,  till  this  moment.  What  is  the  caufe 
or  reafon,  that  it  produces  it  now  and  not  before  ? 
To  fay,  it  does,  becaufe  it  will,  is  to  fay  either,  that 
this  volition  is  produced  by  another  preceding,  which 
runs  into  the  infinite  feries  ;  or  that  the  power  of  will, 
or  rather  the  man  in  the  excrcife  of  that  power,  is  the 
fubjedl  of  volition,  becaufe  he  is  the  fubjedt  of  it, 

which  is  mere  trifling. - On  the  whole  the  exigence 

of  a  power  of  will  in  a  man,  will  no  more  account  for 
any  particular  volition,  of  which  he  is  the  fubjedi,  than 
the  exigence  of  the  man  will  account  for  the  fame 
volition,  or  the  exigence  of  a  Ihip-carpenter  will  ac¬ 
count  for  the  building  of  a  certain  (hip  ;  or  than  Dr. 
Weft’s  having  a  power  to  write  eflays  of  Liberty  and 
Neceffity,  will  account  for  his  aduallv  writing  them 
at  the  precife  time,  at  which  he  did  write  them,  or 
than  his  having  an  car  will  account  for  his  hearing  a 
particular  found  at  a  certain  time. 

That  we  have  a  power  of  will  or  of  determining 
is  granted  on  all  hands- :  But  that  we  fhould  effi¬ 
ciently  caufe  our  power  of  will,  to  put  forth  a  voli¬ 
tion,  without  exerting  any  efficiency  to  this  effect  ; 
onlv  wants  proof  to  make  k  credible,  and  explanation 
to  make  it  intelligible  or  conceivable.  Merely  the 
circumftance,  that  we  have  a  power  to  will  and  de¬ 
termine,  no  more  proves,  that  without  motive  or  any 
influence  from  without  ;  and  without  any  caufing  a£fc 
within,  we  caufe  that  power  to  exert  itfelf ;  than  the 
circumftance,  that  we  have  a  power  of  hearing  proves, 
that  without  any  puliation  in  the  air,  any  caufation 
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from  without  or  from  within,  we  caufe  ourfelves  to 
hear  a  particular  found. 

Some  others,  as  well  as  Dr.  Weft,  have  denied, 
that  by  felf-determination  they  mean  the  caufrng  of  one 
a 6t  of  the  will  by  another.  We  have  no  objection  tp 
their  denying  this  :  But  then  we  with  them  to  inforth 
us  explicitly,  what  they  do  mean.  If  they  have  any 
meaning  they  doubtlefs  can  exprefs  it  intelligibly  : 
And  fo  long  as  they  do  not  exprefs  a  meaning  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  we  mean  by  willing  or  choofing  ;  and 
fo  long  as  their  definitions  of  felf-determination  ex¬ 
prefs,  either  bare  volition,  or  the  caufrng  of  one  voli¬ 
tion  by  another,  though  they  inftft,  that  they  mean 
fomething  different  from  either  of  thefe  ;  1  leave  the 
reader  to  judge,  whether  they  have  any  clear  mean¬ 
ing  to  that  word  at  all. 

In  converfation  once  with  a  gentleman  of  eminence 
among  the  advocates  for  felf-determination  he  told  me, 
that  Prefident  Edwards  had  abufed  thofe  who  write 
in  favour  of  felf-determination,  in  reprefentrng  them 
as  holding,  that  the  mind  caufes  one  of  volition  by 
another.  On  my  inquiring  of  the  gentleman  what  then 
they  did  mean  ;  his  anfwer  was,  u  They  mean,  that  in 
determining  the  mind  determines.”  Whether  this  an¬ 
fwer  at  all  explained  the  matter  ;  or  whether  it  con¬ 
vey  any  other  idea,  than  that  the  mind  does  determine , 
and  has  a  volition ,  without  touching  the  queftion  con¬ 
cerning  the  caufe,  extrinfic  or  intrinfic  ;  I  fubmit  to 
the  reader.  If  a  man  fhould  fay,  that  in  walking,  he 
walks  ;  in  writing  he  writes  ;  in  hearing  he  hears  ;  it 
is  prefumed,  that  no  man  could  certainly  hence  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  fpeaker  meant,  that  he  was  not  influ¬ 
enced  to  walk  or  write,  by  motive  or  by  feme  extrin- 
fic  caufe  ;  or  that  his  hearing  was  felf- determined. 

If  we  caufe  our  own  volitions  at  all,  we  caufe  them 
either  by  a  previous  volition,  or  without  fuch  volition. 
If  we  caufe  them  by  a  previous  volition,  this  is  what 
I  have  been  particularly  confidering,  and  (hall  fay  no 
more  upon  it.  If  we  caufe  them  without  fuch  voli- 
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tion,  we  caufe  them  involuntarily,  without  any  defigrr*. 
any  motive  or  agency.  Now  I  wifh  it  may  be  inquir¬ 
ed,  whether  fuch  a  caufation  of  volition  as  this,  if  it 
be  poilible  or  conceivable,  as  1  contend  it  is  not,  be 
at  all  more  favourable  to  liberty,  than  that  volition 
fhould  proceed  from  the  influence  of  motive  or  feme 
other  extrinfic  caufe  ;  and  whether  it  would  be  any 
advantage  or  privilege  in  any  refped  ;  and  whether 
it  would  not  be  a  great  difadvantage  and  calamity  to 
mankind,  and  an  infupportable  incumbrance  on  the 
influence  of  reafon,  revelation,  virtue,  duty  and  hap- 
pinefs  both  here  and  hereafter.  For  whatever  any  of 
thefe  may  didate,  and  with  whatever  motives  they  en¬ 
force  thofe  didates  ;  whatever  virtue  and  our  own 
happinefs  may  require,  fince  the  felf-determining  pow¬ 
er  is  not  influenced  by  thefe  or  any  other  motives  ; 
and  fince,  as  Dr.  Clarke  fays,  “  There  is  no  connec¬ 
ts  tion  at  all  between  the  perception  of  the  underhand- 
«  ing  and  the  exertion  of  the  adive  faculty;”  all  thofe 
didates  and  motives  would  be  in  vain  ;  the  felf  deter¬ 
mining  power  is  a  fovereign,  ungovernable  principle^ 
perfedtly  deaf  and  unmoved  by  any  motive,  reafon, • 
argument  or  reprefentation  whether  of  duty  or  inter- 
eft.  It  therefore  deflroys  the  very  life  not*  only  of 
our  reafon,  of  revelation  and  of  the  motives  of  both  ; 
but  of  our  a  fifed  ions,  paflions,  appetites  and  fenfes,  in 
every  part  of  our  conduct  as  moral  agents.  For  fo 
far  as  we  are  influenced  by  any  of  thefe,  we  are  not 
felf-  determined,  and  therefore,  according  to  our  oppo¬ 
nents,  we  are  incapable  of  moral  adion ;  and  efpecial- 
ly  are  we  not  felf  determined  in  the  fenfe  now  partic¬ 
ularly  under  confideration  ;  caufing  our  own  volitions 
involuntarily  and  without  a  previous  volition. 

Self  determination  uninfluenced  by  motive,  .is  in- 
confiftent  with  all  religion  and  morality  and  with  all 
virtue  and  vice.  To  love  God  without  motive,  prin¬ 
ciple,  aim  or  end,  is  no  religion,  io  love  and  do 
good  to  mankind  in  like  manner,  is  no  virtue.  Io 
fete  God  or  mankind  in  like  manner?  is  no  irrelig- 
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Jon  or  vice.  Juft  fo  as  to  ftealing,  robbing,  kill¬ 
ing,  &c. 

The  felfidetermining  power  is,  as  1  (aid,  an  ungov¬ 
ernable  principle.  It  not  only  cannot  be  governed  by 
reafon,  revelation,  &c.  But  not  by  any  laws  human 
or  divine  ;  for  thefe  are  only  motives.  Nay,  it  can¬ 
not  be  governed  by  God,  his  providence  or  his  grace. 
To  be  governed  by  either  of  thefe  would  be  to  be 
governed  by  an  extrinfic  caufe,  and  under  loch  gov¬ 
ernment  men  would  be  paffive.  If  God  in  his  provi¬ 
dence  govern  and  control  them  and  their  aftions,  they 
are  limited,  and  aft  only  by  permiffion,  and  have  no 
power  to  aft  or  not  aft,  no  liberty  to  either  fide,  but  are 
confined  to  one  fide.  Where  then  is  felf-determina- 

tion  ? - On  the  other  hand,  if  men  determine  and 

control  all  their  own  aftions,  none  of  their  aftions  are 
controlled  by  God. 

Dr.  Reid,  a  late  ftrenuous  advocate  for  felf-deter- 
mination  fays,  44  The  name  of  a  caufe  and  of  an  agent9 
64  is  properly  given  to  that  being  only,  which  by  its 
64  aftive  power,  produces  fome  change  in  itfelf,  or  in 
54  fome^ther  being.  The  change,  whether  it  be  of 
*4  thought,  of  will,  or  of  motion,  is  the  effeft.  Aftive 
u  power  therefore  is  a  quality  in  the  caufe,  which  en- 
46  ables  it  to  produce  the  effeft.  And  the  exertion  of 
44  that  aftive  power  in  producing  the  effeft,  is  called 
54  aft  ion,  agency,  efficiency.  In  order  to  the  produc- 
54  tion  of  any  effeft,  there  muft  be  in  the  caufe,  not  on- 
44  ly  power ,  but  the  exertion  of  that  power:  For  power 
64  that  is  not  exerted  produces  no  eifeft.”  Effays  on 
the  Aftive  Powers,  p.  259.  Therefore  if  we  be  the 
efficient  caufes  of  our  own  volitions,  as  Dr.  Clarke,, 
Dr.  Chauncy,  &c.  held,  we  muft  not  only  have  a 
flower  to  produce  them,  but  there  muft  be  an  exertion 
of  power  in  order  to  the  production  of  volition.  This 
exertion  is  doubtlefs  an  exertion  of  the  will.  Thus  we 
run  into  the  infinite  feries  feveral  times  mentioned. 
And  however  others  attempt  to  evade  the  abfurdities 
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of  this  infinite  feries,  Dr.  Ried  and  his  followers  muft 
fall  into  them. 

“  All  our  power,”  fays  Dr.  Reid, ibid,  299,  “  is  direft- 
u  ed  by  our  will  ;  we  can  form  no  conception  of  power, 
“  properly  fo  called,  that  is  not  under  the  direction  of 

our  will.”  7  hen  we  have  no  power  to  direft  or  de¬ 
termine  our  will,  unlefs  we  go  round  in  a  circle.  If 
our  will  direct  all  our  power,  as  the  Doctor  afferts  ; 
and  our  (elf- determining  power  direft;  and  determine 
pur  will,  then  we  go  round  in  a  circle,  our  will  direct¬ 
ing  all  our  power,  and  our  felf  determining  power  di¬ 
recting  our  will.  Glorious  liberty  this  !  And  this 
muft  be  an  age  of  glorious  improvement  and  illumi¬ 
nation,  or  we  fhould  never  have  made  ftich  difcove- 
ries  as  thefe  !  Yet  Dr.  Reid  had  great  reafon  to  fay, 
that  all  our  power  is  direfted  by  our  will,  otherwife 
tome  of  our  power  might  aft  involuntarily  and  our 
felf-determining  power  (if  we  have  any)  might  direft 
and  govern  us  without  our  confent ;  with  which  Dr. 
Reid’s  fcheme  would  very  ill  agree.  Still  the  Doftor 
in  this  gives  up  a  point,  which  he  had  before  pofitive- 
ly  afferted  and  had  laboured  hard  to  efiabliffy,  46  that 
if  the  will  be  not,  “  nothing  elfe  is,  in  our  pow¬ 
er  p.  258.  Now  if  the  will  be  in  our  power, 
it  is  under  our  direftion,  or  is  direfted  by  our 
power.  So  that  we  have  the  circle  complete  ;  all 
44  our  power  is  direfted  by  our  will  and  yet  our 
will  is  direfted  by  our  power.  Into  what  glaring  in- 
confiflences  will  not  men  run,  rather  than  give  up  a 
favourite  and  indefenfible  hypothefis  !  Yet  they  are 
fo  blinded  by  their  attachment  to  that  hypothefis,  that 

they  fee  no  inconfiltcncy  attending  it.- - The  truth 

is,  that  both  thefe  principles,  that  all  our  power  is  direct¬ 
ed  by  our  will  ;  and  that  our  will  is  directed  by  our  felf- 
determining  power ,  are  eflential  to  the  Doftor s  fcheme, 
and  to  the  fcheme  of  all  who  hold  a  felf-determining 
power.  To  reconcile  thefe  two  principles  deeply  con¬ 
cerns  them.  Rut  they  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
do  it ;  nor,  it  is  prefumed,  ever  will  be  able. 
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Some  of  the  writers  in  favour  of  felf-determination 
Teem  to  be  lenfible  of  the  myjkry  in  it  ;  particularly 
•Dr.  Chauncy.  “  It  is  readily  allowed,”  fays  he,  “lib- 
u  erty  in  man,  in  oppofition  to  neceflity,  is  one  of  the 
«  great  wonders  oj  God .  The  power  in  our  nature, 
«  that  conftitutes  us  free  agents,  is  an  amazing  contriv- 
44  ance  of  infinite  wifdom.  The  modus  of  its  opera- 
44  lion  is  too  great  a  deep  for  us  to  fathom.  It  has  tri- 
44  ed  and  puzzled  the  greateft  geniufes  in  all  parts  of 
44  the  world.”  Benevolence  oj  the  Deity ,  p.  135.  No 
wonder  then,  that  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  give 
a  confident  or  intelligible  account  of  this  power.  So 
long  as  thofe  who  believe  in  it,  are  puzzled  with  it, 
we  may  expefl,  that  their  accounts  of  it  will  be  con- 
fufed,  unintelligible  and  contradictory.  But  the  ac- 
count  of  no  one  of  them  appears  to  be  more  contra¬ 
dictory  than  that  of  Dr.  Weft.  lie  gives  up  the  idea 
of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Chauncy,  that  the  mind  is  the 
efficient  caufe  of  its  own  volitions  ;  yet  he  falls  into 
the  fame,  in  holding,  that  the  mind  in  willing  modifies 
itfelf,  and  that  this  modification  is  the  effect  of  the  mind 
willing,  p.  24  ;  and  that  we  are  independent  in  will¬ 
ing.  p.  25.  He  holds  that  volition  has  no  caufe  ;  yet 
holds,  that  the  modification  made  of  the  mind  by  it¬ 
felf  in  willing,  is  the  cjj'eB  of  the  mind  willing.  He 
holds  that  volitions  have  no  caufe;  yet  denies,  that  he 
can  be  j u ft ly -charged  with  holding,  that  events  take 
place  without  a  caufe  ;  p.  27.  Surely  the  Dodtor 
can  never  ex'pedt,  that  his  unbiafed  readers  will  re¬ 
ceive  his  fyftetn,  until  he  {hail  have  removed  thefe 
inconfiftences. 

Archbifhop  King  is  grofsiy  inconfiftent  with  him- 
felf,  in  holding,  that  the  will  determines  itfelf  to  choofe 
certain  objects,  without  the  influence  of  motive  or 
any  caufe  out  of  the  will  ;  and  yet  holding,  that  the 
will  is  determined  to  choofe  thofe  objefts,  becaufe  of 
the  plcafure  which  will  be  in  confequence  of  that 
choice.  Law’s  edition,  p.  276.  In  inch  a  cafe  the 
will  is  as  much  determined  by  motive,  as  if  a  man 
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were  determined  to  go  to  a  debauch,  in  the  profpeSI 
or  the  fenfual  plealure,  which  he  expected  there. 

Dr.  Well  fays,  p.  23,  44  Every  effeS  is  wholly  paf- 
64  five  with  regard  to  the  caufe,  which  produces  it.’5 
And  this  equally  holds,  whether  the  caufe  be  extrin- 
fic  or  intrinfic.  44  Confequently,  if  human  volition 
be  an  elrect”  even  of  an  intrinfic  caufe,  44  the  man 
nuift  be  paflive  in  willing.  But  if  man  be  paffive 
44  in  willing,  he  can  be  afitive  in  nothing  elfe  ;  1.  e.  he 
44  is  no  agent,  but  a  mere  paffive  machine.”  What 
then  is  tne  great  advantage,  which  the  advocates  for 
fell- determining  power  and  the  intrinfic  caufation  of 
volition,  would  gain,  could  they  eftablifh  their  favour¬ 
ite  doctrine  ?  According  to  their  own  fcheme.  every 
volition  would  be  an  effeB^  %.  paffive  effect,  and  44  man 
44  mult  be  paffive  in  willing.  But  if  man  be  paffive 
in  willing,  he  can  be  active  in  nothing  elfe  :  i.  e .  he 
44  is  no  agent,  but  a  mere  paffive  machine.”  Ibid. 
Aiore  than  this  cannot  be  laid  on  this  head,  if  we  fup- 
pofe  volition  to  be  the  effedt  of  an  extrinjic  caufe. 
1  herefore  they  are  grofsly  inconfilient  with  themfelves 
in  rejedting  one  of  two  hypothefes,  on  account  of  (up- 
pofed  ablurdities,  which  equally  attend  the  other,  and 
yet  retaining  that  other. 

Although  Dr.  Clarke  and  others  aflert,  that  the  true 
and  only  queftion  concerning  liberty,  is,  whether  we 
be  the  efficient  caufes  of  our  own  volitions  ;  yet  they 
themfelves  would  not  abide  by  this  conceffion.  For 
if  it  were  previoufly  fixed  and  eflabliffied,  what  par¬ 
ticular  volitions  we  ffiould  efficiently  caufe  in  our- 
felves,  this  would  be  as  inconfilient  with  their  ideas 
of  liberty,  as  the  fuppofition,  that  they  are  produced 
by  an  extrinfic  caufe.  Gentlemen  of  that  clafs  uni- 
verfally  hold,  that  abfolute  decrees  are  inconfilient 
with  liberty,  becaufe  they  ellabliffi  the  aftions  decreed. 
Therefore  if  God  have  decreed  that  we  ourfelves 
fhall  efficiently  caufe  Inch  and  fuch  volitions  in  our 
own  minds  ;  this  as  effedlually  ellabliffies  and  fecures 
the  exigence  of  thofe  volitions,  as  if  he  had  decreed, 
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th at  they  fhould  he  effeded  by  any  other  caufe. 
Therefore  not  only  does  their  idea  of  liberty  require 
felf-determination,  but  it  equally  requires  perfcd  pre¬ 
vious  uncertainty  and  chance,  and  an  entire  exemp¬ 
tion  from  all  rule,  limitation  or  confinement,  lo  that 
the  mind  not  only  produces  its  own  volitions  ;  but 
produces  them  at  random  and  by  mere  chance,  with¬ 
out  the  influence  of  motive  and  without  any  previous 
certainty,  what  particular  ads  it  fhall  produce,  and 
whether  any.  Thus  according  to  them  felf-determin- 
ation  is  ading  by  chance  and  becoming  the  (ubjed  of 
volitions  without  any  proper  caufe  at  all  :  Fora  caule 
that  ads  by  chaiice  and  ftupidly,  without  motive  or 
defign,  is  no  proper  efficient  caufe  at  all. 

Dr.  Weft  fays,  p.  17,  “  We  have  fet  afide  the  no- 
45  tion,  that  the  will  determines  all  tUe  prefent  ads  of 
the  will  :  For  we  entirely  join  with  Mr.  Edwards 
«  in  exploding  that  idea.”  What  myftery  there  may  be 
couched  under  the  will9  I  will  not  pretend  to  lay. 
But  as  he  “  entirely  agrees  with  Mr.  Edwards  in  ex- 
“  ploding  that  idea,”  Dr.  Weft  mull  hold  not  only, 
that  the  will  as  a  diftindt  power  of  the  mind  does  not 
determine  the  prefent  ads  of  the  will  ;  but  that  the 
mind  in  the  exercife  of  the  power  of  will,  does  not 
determine  thofe  ads.  For  this  is  equally  exploded 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  as  the  other.  The  Dodor  fays, 
that  “  the  will  does  not  determine  all  the  prefent  ads 
66  of  the  will.”  But  does  it  determine  any  of  the  adls 
of  the  will,  whether  prefent ,  pajl  or  future  ?  As  he 
agrees  in  this  particular  with  Mr.  Edwards,  he  mull 
anfwer  in  the  negative.  All  pafi  ads  of  the  will  were 
once  prefent  ;  and  when  they  were  prefent  Dr.  Welt 
denies,  that  the  will  determined  them  :  And  he  will  not 
fay,  that  the  will  determines  them  now  that  they  are 
paft.  Alfo  all  future  ads  of  the  will  erelong  will  be 
prefent ;  and  when  they  ffiall  be  prefent,  they  will 
not,  according  to  Dr.  Weft’s  conceffion,  be  determin¬ 
ed  by  the  will.  Therefore  he  will  not  fay,  that  they 
are  determined  by  the  will  now?  before  they  come  in¬ 
to 


to  exigence.  Doubtlefs  by  whatever  they  are  deter- 
mined,  they  are  determined  by  it  at  the  very  inftant 
of  their  coming  into  exigence.  No  caufe  produces 
an  effect,  at  a  time  before  or  after  the  exigence  of 
that  effefct  :  Therefore  by  this  conceffion  of  Dr.  Weft 
it.  feems  he  holds,  that  no  volition,  pall,  prelent  or 
future  is  determined  by  the  will,  or  by  the  mind  in 
the  exercife  of  the  will.  Yet  Dr.  Weft  ftrenuoufly 
pleads  for  a  felf-determining  power  :  But  what  good 
purpofe  does  this  power  anfwer,  fince  it  determines 
no  aft  of  will  P  It  feems  it  is  a  very  innocent  and 
harmlefs  thing,  becaufe  it  is  very  inefficacious  and 
dormant,  doing  neither  good  nor  hurt. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  papers  between  Leibnitz  and  him- 
felf,  p.  73,  grants,  that  64  nothing  is,  without  a  fuflffi 
44  cient  reafon  why  it  is,  rather  than  not  ;  and  why  it 
44  is  thus ,  rather  than  otherwife.  But”  fays,  that  44  in 
<4  things  in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  mere  will , 
44  without  any  thing  external  to  influence  it,  is  alone 
44  that  fu-fficient  reafon.”  By  will  the  Doftor  mu  ft 
mean  either  an  act  of  volition,  or  the  power  of  the 
will.  If  he  mean  that  the  former  is  the  reafon  or 
o round  of  our  afts  of  the  will,  he  runs  into  the  infi- 
mte  feries.  If  he  mean  the  latter  it  is  as  abfurd  as  to 
fav,  The  ability  of  Dr.  Clarke  to  write  his  replies  to 
Leibnitz,  was  alone  the  fufficient  reafon  why  he  wrote 
them. 

Dr.  Price  in  his  correfpondence  with  Dr.  Prieflly, 
p.  136,  fays,  44  It  cannot  be  juftly  Laid,  that  fdf-deter- 
44  mination  implies  an  effeft  without  a  caufe.  Does  it 
44  follow,  that  becaufe  I  am  mvfelf  the  caufe,  there  is 
44  no  caufe?”  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  though  it  does 
indeed  not  follow,  that  becaufe  I  am  myfelf  the 
caufe  of  a  volition,  there  is  no  caufe  ;  as  it  is  tak¬ 
en  for  granted,  that  there  is  a  caufe,  and  that  I  am 
that  caufe  ;  yet  from  the  fuppoffiion,  that  volition  is 
not  the  effect  of  a  caufe  extrinfic  to  the  mind  tn  which 
it  takes  place,  it  will  follow,  that  there  is  no  caufe  of 

it  *  becaufe  it  is  abfolutely  impoffibie3  that  the  mind 
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kfelf  fhould  be  the  caufe  of  it.  The  impoffibility  of 
this  has  been  already  ftated  in  the  preceding  difcourfe, 
and  more  largely  il S u (t rated  by  other  writers  :  And  if 
any  man  will  fhow  the  poffibility  of  the  mind’s  cauf- 
inw  its  own  volitions,  and  will  remove  the  abfurdities 
attending  that  fuppofition  ;  crit  milu  Magnus  Apollo  : 
It  will  then,  and  not  till  then,  be  incumbent  on  us  to 
fpeak  of  feif-determination  in  a  very  different  ftrain. 

In  fine  ;  thofe  who  plead  for  a  felf-determining  pow¬ 
er,  either  mean  what  Dr.  Weft  declares  he  means, 
that  we  our  Pelves  determine  whenever  we  do  deter¬ 
mine  ;  which  is  no  part  of  the  lubjetl  of  this  contro¬ 
versy,  is  difputed  by  none  and  is  nothing  oppofite  to 
moral  neceffity,  extrinfic  caulality  of  volition,  &c.  but 
amounts  to  this  merely,  that  we  are*  the  fubjedls  of 
volition  :  Or  they  mean,  that  we  are  the  efficient 
caufes  of  our  own  volitions.  But  thefe  men  feem 
never  to  have  refleQed  fo  far  on  the  fubje£t,  as  to 
fee,  that  this  idea  of  felf-determination  runs  into  what 
has  been  fo  often  charged  upon  them,  an  infinite  fe- 
ries  of  volitions  caufing  one  another  :  And  therefore 
when  this  difficulty  is  fuggefted  to  them,  they  are  ei¬ 
ther  fiienced  and  have  nothing  to  arffwer,  or  elfe  an- 
fwer  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ffiow,  that  by  efficiently 
caufing  our  own  volitions  they  mean  merely  what  Dr. 
Weft  profeffes  to  mean,  that  we  will  or  are  the  fub- 
jeQs  of  volition,  which  no  more  implies,  that  we  caufe 
them,  than  that  we  caufe  all  our  own  perceptions  and 
feelings  follows  from  our  being  the  fubje&s  of  therm 

6i  I  take  it  to  be  an  important  truth,”  fays  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  Part  II,  p.  ig,  that  wherever  neceffity  begins, 
<c  liberty  ends ;  and  that  a  neceffary  agent  is  a  contra- 
cs  diclion.”  Wbat  a  pity,  that  the  Do£lor  fhould  under¬ 
take  the  defence  of  a  propofition,  which  he  is  neceffi- 
taied  perpetually  to  beg  !  Or  if  he  be  not  neceffitat- 
§d  to  beg  it,  what  a  pity  that  he  Ihould  do  it  without 
neceffity  !  He  knows  or  ought  to  have  known,  that 
this  which  he  here  takes  for  granted,  is  not  conceded; 
ihat  Prefident  Edwards  and  all  his  followers  hold,  that 
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the  mo!l.  abfolute  moral  neceffity  is  confident  with 
perfea  liberty,  and  that  an  agent  aftirig  under  moral 
necelfity,  is  io  far  from  a  contradidtion,  that  neither 
God  nor  creature  is  or  can  be  any  other  agent.  If 
Dr.  W  ell  ihould  lay,  that  a  necelfary  agent  is  a  con¬ 
tradiction  according  to  his  idea  of  agent,  i.  e.  a  felf- 
determinate  agent  or  one  adding  by  chance  :  Be  it 
io  ;  he  ought  to  prove,  and  not  affume,  that  his  idea 
is  poliible  and  according  to  truth. 

“  When  a  man  confiders,”  (fays  Dr.  Weft,  p.  23, 
Part  II,)  “  that  he  is  not  moved  by  any  extrinlic 
44  caufe  to  do  evil,  but  that  his  wickednefs  has  origin - 
61  ated  wholly  from  himfelf. ,  he  muft  feel  himfelf  ex¬ 
ceedingly  vile  and  unworthy  of  any  divine  favour.” 
This  is  talking  altogether  in  the  clouds  :  What  does 
he  mean  by  wickednefs  originated  from  a  man’s  felf? 
He  cannot  confidently  mean,  that  «  felf  ads  on  felf 
61  and  produces  wickednefs  for  this  he  rejects  as 
abfurd.  If  he  mean,  that  a  man  is  himfelf  the  fub- 
ject  of  wickednefs,  wicked  volitions  or  acfions  ;  this 
is  granted  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  oppofed  to  his  being 
moved  by  an  extrinfic  caufe  to  that  wickednefs,  any 
more  than  a  man’s  being  the  fubjedd  of  pain  is  incon- 
fident  with  the  pain’s  being  effedied  by  an  extrinfic 
caufe.  If  there  be  any  fenfe  befide  thefe  two,  in 
which  wickednefs  can  be  originated  from  a  man’s  felf, 
let  it  be  pointed  out. 

«  If  men  have  an  exidence  diftindt  from  Deity,” 
fays  the  Dodtor,  44  endowed  with  a  confcioufnefs  dif- 
44  tindt  from  Deity,  then  they  have  a  felfadtive  prin- 
C£  ciple  didindt  from  Deity  ;  1.  e.  they  have  a  felf  de- 
64  termining  power  ibid,  p.  24.  That  men  have  an 
evidence  and  confcioufnefs  didindt  from  Deity,  is 
granted  ;  but  that  it  thence  follows,  that  they  have  a 
felf-determining  power,  if  by  that  be  meant  any  thing 
dillinQ;  from  a  faculty  of  will  influenced  by  extrinfic 
motives  and  ratifies  is  r.ot  granted,  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  taken  for  granted,  nor  afferted  without 
proof.  From  the  fame  premifes  it  would  follow,  that 
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Brutes  have  a  felf  determining  power  ;  which  is  not 
generally  allowed  by  the  advocates  for  that  power,, 
For  brutes  have  both  an  exigence  and  a  confcioufnefs 
diftinft  from  the  Deity. 

46  He  that  cannot  govern  his  own  mind  ;  but  is 
64  conftantly  determined  by  an  extrinfic  eaufe,  is  cer- 
44  tainly  the  fubjedt  of  mere  chance  and  accident 
ibid,  p.  28.  Indeed  !  and  is  the  planetary  fyftem 
the  fubjedi  of  mete  chance  and  accident  ?  The  mate¬ 
rial  world  cannot  govern  itfelf,  yet  not  an  hair  of  our 
head  efcapes  the  notice  or  the  difpofal  of  our  heaven¬ 
ly  Father, - Surely  the  Dodlor  afferted  this  without 

confideration. 

44  Our  dodirine  of  felf-determination  implying,  that 
44  when  the  mind  adls,  it  always  has  an  object  in  view? 
64  and  that  there  is  always  a  reafon  for  adting,  is  as 
44  fully  confident  with  our  being  the  fubjedts  of  com- 
44  raands  and  promifes,  prohibitions  and  threatenings* 
44  and  eftablifhes  as  fure  a  connediion  between  means 
44  and  ends,  as  he”  [Prefident  Edwards]  44  can  fuppofe 
44  to  arife  from  the  doctrine  of  Neceflity.”  Ibid,  p„ 
29.  Yet  the  Dodtor’s  dodirine  is,  44  that  men  are  not 
44  always  governed  by  the  Rrongefl  motive,”  and  that 
there  is  no  fure  connediion  between  motives  and  ac¬ 
tion.  Ibid,  p,  6.  Now  the  Dodlor  is  fpeaking  of  the 
means  and  ends  of  moral  agents  and  moral  adiions  ; 
and  particularly  of  commands  and  promifes,  prohibi¬ 
tions  and  threatenings,  confidered  as  motives  and 
means  of  adlion.  And  does  that  dodirine  which 
teaches  that*  there  is  no  fure  connexion  between  the 
Itrongeft  motive,  or  even  any  motives,  whether  Wrong¬ 
er  or  weaker,  and  adlion,  eltablilh  as  lure  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  fuch  means  and  their  ends,  which  are 
moral  adiions,  as  that  dodlrine  which  teaches,  that 
there  is  a  fure  and  infallible  connediion  between  fuch 
means  and  their  ends  ?  Is  it  not  furprifing,  that  the 
Dodlor  (liould  affert  fuch  a  thing  ? 

Pie  tells  us,  ibid,  p.  29,  44  That  he  holds  no  fuch 
44  kind  of  felf  determination,  as  a  power  to  adl  without 
:  if-  ,  •  '  u  and 
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46  and  again f!  every  kind  of  reafon  or  argument.”  But 
he  does  hold  a  power  to  a£i  without  and  again!!  the 
JlrongeJl  reafons  and  arguments  :  Therefore  he  ought 
much  mote  to  hold  a  power  to  a6t  without  and  again!! 
the  weaker ;  and  conlequently  a  power  to  a£t  without 
and  again!!  every  kind  o!  reafon  and  argument. 
Nay,  th*  Do&or  does  cxprelsly  hold  a  power  to  refijl 
all  motives,  reafons  and  arguments,  and  a  power  to 
remain  inattive  notwithftanciing  the  folicitations  of  them 
all.  And  is  it  not  ftrange,  that  he  who  pofleffes  a 
power  to  refit!  and  remain  inactive,  without  and 
again!!  every  kind  of  reafon  and  argument  ;  has  not 
alfo  a  power  to  refill  them  in  afting  againft  them  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Motives  and  their  Influence* 

DR.  Weft  has  given  his  definition  of  a  motive,  pi 
1 7  ;  44  It  is  the  occafion,  reafon,  end  or  defign, 
44  which  an  agent  has  in  view,  when  he  adts.”  And  he 
grants,  ibid,  44  that  the  mind  a£ls  upon  motives  y 
44  i.  e .  when  the  mind  a8s  or  chooles,  it  always  has 
44  fome  end,  defign  or  reafon,  which  is  the  occafion  of 
44  its  adiing  or  chopfing.  Therefore  motives,  in  our 
44  fenfe  of  the  term,  are  the  previous  circumftances* 
44  which  are  neceffary  for  a8ion.”  And,  Part  II,  p.  gg  ; 
65  A8ion  cannot  take  place  without  fome  cbjedl,  rea- 
44  fon  or  motive ;  and  the  motive  or  reafon  for  aQing muji 
64  be  prior  to- ihe.  adiion  of  the  mind,  and  bt  perceived  by 
44  it,  before  it  can  alii  46  Nothing  can  become  an  objedfc 
44  of  choice, except  it  appears  to  be  eligible;’'  p.  gg,  Part 
II.  Yet  he  maintains, 44  that  there  is  no  infallible  connec- 
44  tion  between  motive  and  action  and  that 44  when  mo- 
44  tives  have  done  all  that  they  can  do,  the  mind  may 
44  aft  or  not  a 61.”  The  reafon  which  he  affigns  for 
this,  is,  44  that  though  the  mind  never  adts  without 
44  fome  reafon  or  defign  in  acting  ;  yet  there  is  no 
44  need  of  aligning  a  reafon  for  not  ailing P.  17, 
18. — — If  by  acting  or  not  aBmg  he  mean  a  volunta¬ 
ry  afting  or  not  adding,  or  a  choofing  or  refilling  of 
the  motives  prefented  ;  it  is  to  be  obferved,  as  1  have 
already  obferved,  that  refufing  is  as  real  an  a 8 ion  as 
chobfipg  ;  and  a  voluntary  not  adiing  is  a  voluntary 
refufal  to  adi  and  to  comply  with  the  motives  propos¬ 
ed,  a  nd  is  as  real  a  volition  as  any  other;  and  there¬ 
fore  by  his  own  conceffion,  44  motive  is  neceffary  to 
44  it,”  equally  neceffary  as  for  any  other  volition  or 

a8ion. - Or  if  by  not  ailing  Dr.  Well  mean  no  add 

ol  either  choofing  or  refufing,  but  a  perfedt  inaction  ; 
then  what  he  fays;  will  come  to  this.  That  when  mo- 
*  tives 
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lives  are  propofed,  the  mind  may  choofe  to  comply 
with  them,  or  it  may  refufe  to  comply  with  them,  or 
it  may  do  neither.  But  the  impdffibility  of  this  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  illuftrate  in  the  fecond  chapter,  and  (halt 
fay  no  more  on  it  at  prefent. 

But  if  it  were  poflible,  that  on  the  propofal  of  mo¬ 
tives,  the  mind  fhould  not  a£l  at  all ;  how  would  it 
follow,  as  Dr.  Weft  fays,  that  there  is  no  infallible 
connexion  between  motive  and  aBion  ?  It  is  granted 
by  Dr.  Weft  that  motive  is  neceffary  to  every  affion, 
whether  of  choice  or  refufal  ;  and  to  fay  as  the  Doclor 
does,  that  it  is  not  neceffary  for  not  actings amounts  to  this 
merely,  that  it  is  not  neceffary  for  involuntary,  block- 

ifh  inafcfion  or  torpitude. - -By  infallible  connection 

we  mean  no  more  than  conftant  invariable  connexion, 
fo  that  whenever  the  mind  a£ls,  whether  in  choice  or 
refufal,  it  is  under  the  perfuafive  influence  of  fome 
motive,  which,  as  Dr.  Weft  grants,  w  is  the  reafon 
c;  and  occafion  of  its  a£tiog,”  and  u  a  circumftance 

neceffary  for  a£lion.”  We  pretend  not  but  that 
the  man,  when  motives  are  prefented,  may  poflibly 
fall  into  a  fwoon  or  other  ftate  of  involuntary  ftupidi- 
tv.  If  this  fhould  be  the  cafe,  it  would  be  nothing 
to  the  prefent  purpofe.  For  the  queftion  before  us 
is,  whether  volition  be  or  be  not  in  all  cafes  accord¬ 
ing  to  motive  in  the  large  fenfe  of  Prefident  Edwards, 
including  reafons,  and  external  objefts,  with  the  talie 
and  bias  of  the  mind.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  a 
determination  by  motive.  Let  what  will  be  the  caufe 
of  involuntary  and  torpid  inaftion  ;  fo  long  as  it  is 
granted,  as  Dr.  Weft  does  grant,  that  motive  is  nec¬ 
efl'ary  to  volition,  and  that  every  volition,  whether 
choice  or  refufal,  is  occafioned  by  motive,  and  never 
exifts  without  it,  every  thing  is  granted  on  this  head, 
for  which  we  contend. 

Dr.  Weft  fays,  “  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Ed- 
“  wards  in  his  affertion,  that  motive  is  the  caufe  of  voli- 
«  tion;”  p.  17.  Mr.  Edwards  has  very  particularly  in¬ 
formed  us  in  what  fenfe  he  ufes  the  word  caufe.  Thus, 

p.  41  i 
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p.  4i  ;  44  I  fometimcs  ufe  the  word  Caufe  in  this  In- 
«  quiry ,  to  fignify  tmy  antecedent  either  natural  or  mqr- 
€c  al,  pofitive  or  negative,  on  which  an  event,  either  a 
«  thing  or  the  manner  and  circumflance  of  a  thing, 
«  fo  depends.,  that  it  is  the  ground  and  reafon,  either 
«  in  whole  or  in  part,  why  it  is  rather  than  not  ;  or 
«  why  it  is  rather  than  otherwife.  Or  in  other  words, 
66  any  antecedent  with  which  a  eonfequ6nt  event  is 
44  fo  connected,  that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  reafon 
44  why  the  propofidon,  which  affirms  that  event,  is 
44  true  ;  whether  it  has  any  pofuive  influence,  or  not.” 
Now,  does  Dr.  Weft  deny,  that  motive  is  an  antece¬ 
dent,  on  which  volition  either  in  whole  or  part  de¬ 
pends.  ?  Or  that  it  is  a  ground  or  reafon,  either  in 
whole  or  part,  either  bv  pofuive  influence  or  not, 
why  it  is  rather  than  not  ?  Surely  he  cannot  with 
confidence  deny  this,  fince  he  does  fay,  44  By  mo¬ 
tive  we  44  underhand  the  occajion ,  reafon ,  end  or  de- 
44  fign,  which  an  agent  has  in  view,  when  he  a  fits 
and  that  motives  are  the  previous  44  circumftances, 
44  which  are  ntctjfary  for  adion  ?”  Surely  a  previous 
circumflance,  which  is  neceiTary  for  action  or  voli¬ 
tion,  is  an  44  antecedent  on  which  volition  depends 
and  44  a  reafon  which  an  agent  has  in  view,  when  he 
44  a  his,”  and  44  a  reafon  which  is  the  occafion  of  his 
44  a&ing,”  44  is  a  reafon  either  in  whole  or  part,  why 
44  the  adiion  is.”  So  that  however. defirous  |)r.  Weft, 
may  be,  to  be  thought  to  differ,  in  this  point,  from 
Prefident  Edwards,  it  appears,  that  he  moll  exactly 
agrees  with  him.  Yet  he  fays,  p.  it,  44  Mr.  Edwards, 
44  by  making  motives  the  caufe  of  atts  of  the  will,  and 
44  by  declaring,  that  the  exiftence  of  the  acts  of  the 
44  will  is  the  effedt  of  their  motives,  appears  full  as  tin- 
44  intelligible  to  mez  as  Chubb  couid  poiiibly  appear 
44  to  him.”  But  as  it  appears,  that  Prefident  Edwards 
has  explained  himfelf  to  mean  by  caufe  no  other  than 
occafion ,  reafon  or  previous  circumflance  neccjfary  for 
volition  ;  and  that  in  this  Dr.  Welt  entirely  agrees 
with  him  }  if  Prefident  Edwards  appear  abfurd  to 
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Dr.  Weft,  Dr.  Weft  muft  appear  abfurd  to 
even  as  abfurd  as  Chubb  could  poffibly  appear  to 
Prefident  Edwards. 

I  do  not  pretend,  that  motives  are  the  efficient 
caufes  of  volition.  If  any  expreffion  importing  this, 
have  dropped  from  any  defender  of  the  connection 
between  motive  and  volition  ;  either  it  muft  have 
happened  through  inadvertence,  or  he  mutt  have 
meant, r  that  motive  is  an  efficient  canfe  in  no  other 
fenfe  than  rain  and  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  the  efficient 
caufe  of  the  growth  of  vegetables,  or  than  medicine  is 
the  efficient  caufe  of  health. 

When  we  affert,  that  volition  is  determined  by  mo¬ 
tive,  we  mean  not  that  motive  is  the  efficient  caufe 
of  it  ;  but  we  mean,  that  there  is  a  ftated  connection 
between  volition  and  motive,  fo  that  as  Dr.  Weft  lays, 
u  Whenever  the  mind  aQs  or  choofes,  it  always  has 

fome  reafon”  or  motive,  “  which  is  the  occajion  of 
“  its  adiing  or  choofing,”  and  ;;  is  a  previous  circum- 

ftance  necefiary  for  action”  or  volition.  This  a- 
mounts  to  all  we  mean  by  an  infallible  connexion  be¬ 
tween  motive  and  volition  ;  and  therefore  though 
Dr.  Weft  denies  fuch  a  conneQion,  he  in  fadt  holds 
it,  as  much  as  we  do.  By  infallible  conneQion  be¬ 
tween  motive  and  volition,  we  mean,  that  volition 
never  takes  place  without  fome  motive;  reafon  or 
caufe  of  its>  exiftence,  either  in  the  views  of  the  mind 
of  him,  who  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  volition,  in  the  dil- 
pofition,,bias  or  appetite  of  his  mind  or  body,  or  from 
the  influence  of  fome  extrinfic  agent.  In  a  fenfe  large 
enough  to  comprehend  all  thefe  Prefident  Edwards 
explains  himfelf  to  ufe  the  word  motive.  His  words 
are,  44  By  motive  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which 
“  moves,  excites  or  invites  the  mind  to  volition, 
65  whether  that  be  one  thing  fingly,  or  many  things  con- 
«  juncily  p.  5.  He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  fev- 
eral  things  which  operate  as  motives,  viz.  the  views  of 
the  mind,  the  Jlale ,  frame  and  temper ,  &c.  which  the 
mind  may  have  by  nature^  or  which  may  have  been 
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Introduced  by  education,  example,  cuftom  or  other 
means . 

Dr.  Weft  grants  an  infallible  connexion  between 
motive  and  volition  •— — i.  In  that  he  grains,  that 

motive  is  neceffary  to  volition  - 2.  In  that  he 

grants,  that  there  is  always  a  reafon  for  the  mind’s 
ading  or  choofing,  and  that  “  when  the  mind  ads,  it 
66  always  has  fome  end,  deftgn  or  reafon ,  which  is  the 
occafion  of  its  ading ;  and  in  that  he  defines  motive  to 
“  be  the  occafion ,  reafon ,  end  or  defign,  which  an  agent 
has  in  view,  when  he  ads.”  In  thefe  conceffions 
not  only  does  he  exprefsly  grant,  that  whenever  there 
is  a  volition  there  is  a  motive  ;  but  he  implicitly 
grants  alfo,  that  whenever  there  is  a  motive  there  is  a 
volition.  He  exprefsly  grants,  that  motive  is  the  rea¬ 
fon  oi  the  mind’s  a£ting.  But  the  reafon  of  the  mind  s 
ading  is  infallibly  connseded  with  its  acting  :  Other- 
wife  it  is  not  the  reafon  of  its  acting.  If  either  the 
mind  fhould  act  without  the  fuppofed  reafon  •  or  if  when 
the  luppoled  reafon  exifts,  the  action  does  not  follow ; 
this  fad  in  either  cafe  fhows  plainly,  that  the  fuppofed 

reafon  is  not  the  real  reafon  of  the  action. - Again, 

motive  is  conceded  to  be  the  occafion  of  the  mind’s 
ading.  But  if  the  motive  exift  and  the  action  do  not 
follow  ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  motive  is  not  the  occafion 
of  the  action. — — As  motive  is  allowed  to  be  the  rea.- 
jon  of  the  action  of  the  mind,  it  is  as  abfurd,  that  the 
motive  fhould  exift  without  the  action,  as  that  the 
reafon  of  an  adion  fhould  exift  without  the  action  ; 
indeed  it  is  the  fame  thing.  Let  what  will  be  fuppof¬ 
ed  to  be  the  reafon  of  an  adion,  if  that  fuppofed  rea¬ 
fon  exift,  and  the  adion  do  not  follow,  this  proves, 
the  fuppofed  reafon  is  falfely  fuppofed  to  be  the  rea¬ 
fon  ;  and  that  either  fomething  elfe  is  the  true  reafon, 
or  that  the  adion  came  Into  exiftence  without  rea¬ 
fon. - If  then  motive  be,  as  Dr.  Weft  grants,  the 

occafion  and  reafon  of  adion,  it  is  as  abfurd  and  con- 
tradidory  to  fay,  that  there  is  not  an  infallible  con- 
nedion  between  adion  and  motive,  as  that  there 
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is  not  fuch  a  connection  between  a  thing  and 
caufe. 

Dr.  Weft  argues,  that  motives  cannot  be  univer- 
fully  the  caufes  of  volition,  as  this  would  imply,  that 
they  are  the  caufe  of  the  divine  volitions  :  But  that 
64  motives  cannot  be  the  caufe  of  the  divine  volitions; 

64  for  this  would  be  to  affert,  that  motives  were  the 
46  caufe  of  the  firft  caufe/’  Now  the  fame  reafoning 
will  equally  confute  Dr.  Weft’s  fcheme  of  motives  ; 
thus,  Motives  cannot  be  neceftary  occafions  of  voli- 

0 

tions,  as  this  would  imply,  that  they  are  the  neceftary 
occalions  of  the  divine  volitions.  But  to  affert  this, 
would  be  to  affert,  that  motives  are  the  neceftary  oc¬ 
cafions  of  the  firft  caufe.. 

As  volition  always  implies  and  fuppofes  a  motive  ; 
fo  does  a  motive  as  evidently  imply  and  infer  a  voli¬ 
tion.  For  by  the  very  terms,  that  is  no  motive  to  a 
man,  which  does  not  perfuade,  move  or  excite  him  to* 
volition.  This  is  the  fenfe  in  which  Prefident  Ed¬ 
wards  ufes  the  word  motive.  It  is  not  pretended  by 
the  moll  zealous  advocate  for  the  influence  of  mo¬ 
tives,  that  the  fame  objects  and  reafons  will  always 
alike  influence  a  man,  and  in  like  manner  move  or  be 
motives  to  him  ;  unlefs  it  be  ftippofed,  dial  the  ftate 
of  the  mind  and  every  thing  relating  to  it,  be  the  fame* 
The  mind  of  man  is  from  various  caufes  exceedingly 
changeable,  and  by  no  means  at  all  times  fufceptible 
of  the  fame  impreffions  from  the  fame  intelleQual 
views  and  from  the  fame  biafes.  The  intellectual  * 
views  may  be  the  fame,  and  the  biafes  may  be  differ¬ 
ent  ;  and  the  biafes  may  be  the  fame  and  the  intel- 
leftua!  views  may  be  different.  It  will  not  be  deni¬ 
ed,  that  there  is  an  infallible  connection  between  caufe 
and  effeft  :  Yet  this  does  not  imply,  that  the  fame  ef- 
fc£t  always  follows  from  the  fame  caufe,  unlefs  by  the 
fame  caufe  be  meant,  all  the  fame  things  and  circum- 
ftanccs,  which  related  to  the  effecl,  or  may  have  had 
influence  to  produce  it.  And  with  the  like  explana¬ 
tion* 
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lion  of  the  word  motive,  it  is  true,  that  the  fame  mo¬ 
tive  is  always  attended  with  the  fame  volition. 

Since  then  wherever  there  is  a  volition,  there  is  a 
motive,  and  wherever  there  is  a  motive,  or,  which  is 
Dr.  Weft’s  explanation  of  motive,  wherever  there  is 
the  reafon  and  oecafion  of  volition,  there  is  volition3 
and  alfo  lince  wherever  there  is  the  fame  motive  in 
the  fenfe  juft  now  explained,  there  is  the  lame  voli¬ 
tion  ;  what  is  wanting  to  fupport  the  prOpofition,  that 
there  is  an  infallible  connection  between  motive  and 
volition  ?  A  connexion  juft  as  infallible  as  that  between 
caufe  and  effeCl  ? 

Since  our  volitions  are  thus  entirely  limited,  bound¬ 
ed  and  determined  according  to  motives  ;  wherein 
confifts  the  impropriety  of  laying,  that  our  volitions 
are  determined  by  motives  ?  We  mean  no  more  by 
the  latter  expreffion,  than  we  do  by  the  former. 

If  all  our  volitions  be  in  this  fenfe  determined  by 
motives,  in  what  fenfe  can  it  be  pretended,  that  they 
are  felf-determined  ;  or  that  we  determine  and  caule 
our  own  volitions  ?  And  what  will  become  of  the 
whole  dofeirine  of  felf-detennination  Pit  will  not  be 
pretended,  that  we  caufe  all  the  objects,  with  which 
we  are  fur  rounded,  and  which  p  re  lent  themfelves  to 
us  as  objects  of  choice ;  nor  that  we  caufe  all  our  nat¬ 
ural  biaies,  taftes  and  appetites,  which  are  the  fources 

of  fo  many  volitions. - If  it  fhould  be  faid,  that  we 

determine  our  own  motives,  determine  which  motives 
we  will  comply  with  and  which  we  will  reject;  Hill  as 
this  very  determination  is  the  acf  of  the  will,  a  motive 
is  neceffary  to  that.  Thus  we  fhall  go  round  in  a 
circle  ;  motive,  determining,  or  (in  the  language  of 
Dr.  Weft)  being  previcitjly  necejjary  to  volition,  and 
volition  being  neceffary  to  motive. 

It  feems,  that  allowing  what  Dr.  Weft  does  allow, 
no  man  can  hold  felf  determination,  in  any  other  fenfe 
than  one  of  thefe  two  ;  (i)  That  we  ourlelves  deter¬ 
mine,  as  we  ourfelves  think,  perceive,  hear,tafte,  &c, 
which  is  no  more  than  we  all  allow7  ;  and  to  explain 
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kit-determination  thus,  is  to  explain  it  away  and  give 
it  up  ;  and,  as  has  been  fhown,  it  is  thus  given  up  by 

Dr,  Weft, - (2)  That  we  efficiently  caufe  our  own 

volitions,  hut  invariably  according  to  motives,  reafons 
or  preeftabhffied  antecedents.  This  cannot  be  con¬ 
fidently  avowed  by  Dr.  Weft,  both  becaufe  he  main¬ 
tains,  that  volition  is  no  effect  and  has  no  caufe,  there¬ 
fore  we  cannot  be  the  caufe  of  it;  and  becaufe  to  be 
the  efficient  caufes  o[  our  own  volitions  implies,  that 
“  felf  afts  on  felf  and  produces  volition  which  is  ex- 
prefsiy  renounced  by  him. 

Dr.  Weft,  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  infallible  con- 
:nc8ion  between  motive  and  volition  fays,  p.  17,  18  ; 

Though  it  is  true,  that  the  mind  never  afts  without 
,t£  fome  reafon  or  defign  in  a&ing  ;  yet  there  is  no 
62  need  of  aftigning  a  reafon  for  not  aBing.  ”  By  not 
afting,  Dr.  Well  means,  as  obferved  before,  either  re- 
fufing  and  voluntary  n  eg  left,  or  entire  inaction.  If  he 
mean  the  former,  it  is  a  real  adt  of  the  mind  and  by 
his  own  conceflion  therefore  is  not  “  without  a  reafon 

and  defign.”  If  he  mean  the  latter,  his  argument  is 
juft  as  conclufive  to  difprove  an  infallible  connexion 
between  motive  and  volition,  as  the  fame  argument  is 
to  difprove  the  connexion  between  caufe  and  elfedt  : 
Thus,  though  it  be  true,  that  an  effedt  never  comes  to 
pal’s  without  a  caufe  ;  yet  there  is  no  need  of  align¬ 
ing  a  caufe  for  no  if  eft.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
perfect  nihility  requires  no  caufe  :  But  no  man  in  his 
fenfes  would  hence  infer,  that  an  effedt  requires  no 
caufe,  or  that  there  is  not  an  infallible  connedtion  be¬ 
tween  caufe  and  effect.  In  like  manner  “  there  is  no 
“  need  of  aftigning  a  reafon”  or  motive  for  perfedt  in¬ 
action,  which  is  pure  nihility.  But  it  cannot  be  hence 
inferred,  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  motive  for  adtion, 
or  that  there  is  not  an  infallible  connedtion  between 
motive  and  adtion.  Dr.  Weft  denies  an  infallible 
connedtion  between  motive  and  adtion,  and  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  prove  it  by  making  it  out  that  there  is  no 
connedtion  between  motive  and  inaftion  :  And  what 
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«  this  to  the  purpofePHow  docs  it  hence  follow,  that 
there  is  not  an  infallible  connexion  between  motive 

v  ’ 

and  aBion  ? 

Dr.  Weft  puts  the  fuppofition,  that  at  a  gentleman’s 
table  he  has  the  offer  of  tea,  coffee  or  chocolate  ;  that 
they  can  all  be  had  with  equal  eafe.  and  all  appear 
equally  eligible  to  his  mind,  and  that  be  determines  to 
take  coffee.  He  then  adds,  p.  i8,“I  believe,  that  it  is 
“impoffible  i-n  this  and  a  multitude  of  hmilar  infiances 
u  to  affign  any  accident  or  circumftance,  which  deter- 
mines  the  mind  to  its  choice  among  things,  which  ap- 
w  pear  equally  fit  and  eligible.  Confequently  here  is 
46  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  liberty  for  which  we 
45  contend.  And  this  inftaoce  will  explain  my  idea, 
4*  that  there  is  always  a  reafon  for  aflingor  choofing  : 
42  But  that  there  is  not  always  a  reafon  for  not  afting  ; 
i6  and  that  things  may  appear  eligible  to  us,  and  yet 
c;  not  bechofen  ;  e.g.  I  accepted  the  coffee,  bccaufe  I 
wanted  fome  jefrefhment.  Coffee  appeared  to  me 
44  properly  fuited  to  anfwer  my  defire.  This  was  a  fuffi- 
44  cient  reafon  for  my  receiving  coffee.  The  other  two 
*c  appeared  equally  eligible.  About  them  I  exerted  no 
«  atfs  :  But  this  being  a  mere  negation ,  could  require 
66  no  pofitive  reafon.5— — On  this  1  remark, 

i.  If  it  were  ever  fo  true,  that  in  choofing  between 
things  perfectly  indifferent,  (if  any  fuch  there  be)  the 
mind  a£ts  without  motive,  how  would  this  prove,  that 
it  a£is  without  motive  in  any  other  cafe  ?  And  the 
inftances  of  its  choofing  things  perfettly  indifferent  are 
fo  rare,  that  with  refpect  to  the  main  obje6t  of  this 
difpute,  they  feem  hardly  worth  mentioning.  The 
great  object  of  this  difpute  is,  to  inveftigate  that  liber¬ 
ty  which  is  neceffary  to  virtue  and  vice,  praife  and 
blame.  Dr.  Weft,  if  I  under  [land  him,  contends,  that 
an  exemption  from  an  infallible  conncfilion  between 
motive  and  volition  is  effentiai  to  that  liberty.  Or  if 
I  do  not  underftand.him  aright  in  this  inflance,  he  is 
at  liberty  to  make  his  choice,  whether  or  not  to  main- 
iain?  that  an  exemption  from  fuch  connexion  be  ef- 
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fential  to  that  liberty*  without  which  we  cannot  ptae- 
life  virtue  or  vice.  If  he  maintain,  that  this  exemp¬ 
tion  is  effential  to  that  liberty,  I  afk,  Do  we  exercife 
virtue  or  vice  in  thofe  inftances  only,  in  which  we 
choofe  one  of  things  perfeflly  indifferent  ;  or  does  it 
follow  from  the  fuppofition,  that  we  aft  without  mo¬ 
tive  in  thofe  inftances,  in  which  we  do  choofe  one  of 
things  perfeflly  indifferent,  that  we  alfo  aft  without 
motive  in  other  inftances  ;  viz.  in  choofing  one  of 
things  perfeftly  different,  as  virtue  arid  vice,  wifdom 
and  folly,  our  eternal  happinefs  and  eternal  mifery  ? 
If  it  be  not  true,  that  we  exercife  virtue  or  vice  in 
thofe  inftances  only  in  which  we  choofe  one  of  things 
perfeflly  indifferent  nor  that  from  the  fuppofition, 
that  there  are  things  perfeflly  indifferent,  and  that  we 
ad  without  motive  when  we  choofe  one  offuch  things, 
it  follows  that  we  afl  without  motive  in  other  cafes 
too  ;  what  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  power  of  choof¬ 
ing  without  motive  in  fuch  a  rare  cafe  ?  And  is  it 
worth  while  todifpute  about  it  P  If  we  exercife  moral 
agency  in  thofe  inftances  only,  in  which  we  choofe 
one  of  things  perfeflly  indifferent ;  our  moral  agency 
is  confined  to  very  narrow  limits  indeed,  not  extend¬ 
ing  to  one  of  ten  thoufand  of  our  rational  voluntary 
aflions,  as,  I  prefume,  our  opponents  themfelves  will 
grant.  If  we  exercife  moral  agency  in  ;hofe  inftances, 
in  which  we  choofe  one  of  things  entirely  different, 
either  we  are  perfuaded  and  influenced  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  and  fo  are  governed  by  motive,  and  then  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  motives  is  not  inconfiftent  with  moral  agen¬ 
cy  or  with  liberty  ;  or  we  choofe  and  afl  without  any 
regard  to  the  difference  of  the  propofed  objefts:  But 
this  mull  be  proved,  to  obtain  credit.  If  our  oppo¬ 
nents  fuppofe  that  it  follow  from  our  afling  without 
motive,  when  (as  they  fay)  we  choofe  one  of  things 
indifferent,  that  alfo  we  afl  without  motive,  when 
we  choofe  one  of  things  not  indifferent  ;  let  them 
fhow  that  it  does  follow.  They  have  not  as  yet 
done  it. 

In 
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&.  in  the  paffage  quoted  above.  Dr.  Welt  confide 
ers  his  choice  of  coffee,  as  a  real  aft  of  his  mind  a- 
fifing  from  a  reafon  or  motive;  buthisnegleft  or  rt* 
fufal  of  tea  and  chocolate  as  a  mere  negation ,  which 
requires  no  reafon  or  motive.  But  I  appeal  to  every 
candid  reader,  whether  a  voluntary  refufal  of  any  off* 
jeft,  be  not  as  real  an  aft  of  the  mind,  as  a  choice* 
If  fo,  in  truth  and  according  to  Dr.  Weft’s  conceffio% 
it  requires  a  reafon  and  motive,  as  much  as  any  othef 
aft.  I  do  not  mean,  that  his  refufal  of  tea  and  cho¬ 
colate  in  the  cafe  put,  is  neceffarily  a  diftinft  aft  from 
his  choice  of  coffee  :  It  may  be  no  more  a  diftinft 
aft,  than  fuppofing  coffee  alone  had  been  offered  him§ 
and  he  had  accepted  it  rather  than  nothing,  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  it  and  his  refufal  of  nothing  had  been  two 
entirely  diftinft  afts.  The  truth  is,  that  his  choice 
of  coffee  is  one  complex  comparative  aft,  implying  & 
preference  of  coffee  to  tea  and  chocolate.  I  am  fen- 
fible,  that  Dr.  Weft  holds,  “  that  choice,  when  ufedl 
«  about  the  determination  of  the  mind  refpefting  the 


65  things  that  appear  to  us  equally  eligible,  does  not 
^include  in  it  the  idea  of  preference  p.  i6.  But  what 

elfe  is  meant  by  preference ,  than  the  choofing  of  one 
thing  rather  than  another  or  in  the  neglect  of  tha£ 
other,  when  both  are  offered  ?  If  Dr.  Weft  mean  by 
preference  any  thing  different  from  this,  he  ought  m 
all  reafon  to  inform  us  what  it  is.  The  reafon  which 
the  Doftor  gi  ves,  to  ffiow  that  a  choice  of  one  of  two 
equally  eligible  things,  is  not  a  preference  is,  that 
“  they  are  both  confidered  as  equally  eligible 
16  :  i.  e.  they  are,  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  equally  choofabic 
or  equally  worthy  of  choice.  And  if  one  cannot  b& 
preferred ,  becaufe  they  are  equally  worthy  of  choice  $ 
let  it  be  fhown,  that  it  is  not  equally  impoffible  that 
one  of  them  fhould  be  chofcn  when  they  arc  equally 
worthy  of  choice.  If  the  confideration  that  they  are 
equally  worthy  of  choice,  preclude  the  poffibility  of 
preference ,  why  does  it  not  equally  preclude  the  pot 
bility  of  ekHion  or  choice  ? 

Dr* 
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Dr.  Well  fays,  that  his  acceptance  of  coffee,,  a;s  k 
was  an  aft,  required  a  reafon  ;  but  about  tea  and 
chocolate  he  exerted  no  a£i  ;  and  this  being  a  mere 
negation,  could  require  no  pofitive  reafon.  Now  if 
Coffee  or  nothing  had  been  offered  him,  and  he  had 
accepted  the  coffee,  he  might  as  well  have  faid,  that 
nis  acceptance  of  coffee,  as  it  was  an  a  ft,  required  a 
zcaiOn  ;  but  about  nothing  he  exerted  no  act  ;  and 
?his  being  a  mere  negation,  could  require  no  pofitive 
reafon.  The  truth  is,  every  aft  of  choice  is  a  com¬ 
parative  act,  whether  one  or  more  things  be  offered  to 
our  choice.  When  only  one  thing  is  offered,  the  com- 
parifon  is  between  that  and  nothing.  When  one  of 
feveral  things  is  offered,  the  comparifon  is  between 
thofe  feveral  things.  And  if  we  accept  the  one  thing, 
which  alone  is  offered,  we  no  more  refufe  or  decline 
the  alternative  nothing  or  the  ahfence  of  that  one  thing, 
than  when  we  accept  one  of  feveral  things  we  refufe 
the  refh 

3,  If  when  feveral  things,  which  Dr.  Weft  calls 
equally  eligible,  are  offered,  and  a  man  choofe  one  of* 
them,  it  be  true,  that  he  exerts  no  aft  about  the  reft ; 
the  fame  would  hold,  though  the  things  were  not 
equally  eligible  and  the  things  refufed  were  manifeft* 

Jy  molt  eligible :  And  thus  it  would  be  moft  eafy  to 
.account  for  an  aft  of  preference  of  a  moft  inferiour 
objeft,  to  a  moft  iuperiour  one.  It  is  but  faying, 
that  about  the  laft  “  l  exerted  no  aft  :  And  this  be- 
inga  mere  negation  would  require  170  pofitive  reafon.” 
Thus  fuppofe  a  guinea  and  a  {lulling  be  offered  to  a 
beggar;  He  takes  the  {billing,  but  leaves  the  guinea. 
.May  not  the  beggar  account  for  his  conduft  in  the 
fame  way  that  Dr,  Weft  accounts  for  his,  in  taking 
the  coffee  in  the  negleft  of  the  tea  and  the  chocolate  ? 
fie  might  fay,  I  accepted  the  {hilling,  becaufe  I 
wanted  a  little  money:  The  {hilling appeared  prop-  r 
•g;  erly  fuited  to  anfwer  my  defire.  The  guinea  ap- 
peared  equally”  and  much  more  u  eligible  :  About 
k  that  I  exerted  no  aft.  But  this  being  a  mere  ne- 
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fi<  gation,  could  require  no  pofuive  reafon.”  But  the 
queftion  would  ftili  remain  unanlwered,  Why  did  not 
the  beggar  exert  an  afl;  about  the  guinea,  as  well  as 
about  the  (hilling,  or  even  in  preference  to  it  P  Or, 
which  comes  to  the  fame,  why  did  he  exert  an  act 
about  the  (hilling  in  the  neglett  of  the  guinea  ?  Juft 
fo,  why  did  Dr.  Weft  exert  an  act  about  coffee,  in 
the  negledt  of  tea  and  chocolate  ?  Whatever  be  the 
proper  anfwer  to  the  lad  queftion,  will  doubtleis  as 
properly  anfwer  the  former.  Nor  need  Dr.  Weft 
puzzle  himfelf  and  his  readers  about  things  equally  eligi¬ 
ble.  His  principles  are  juft  as  applicable  to  any  oth¬ 
er  things,  and  equally  prove  that  there  is  no  connec¬ 
tion  at  all  between  motive  and  volition,  as  that  there 
is  not  an  infallible  and  univerfal  connection. 

4.  Dr.  Weft  grants,  that  “  when  the  mind  choofes, 
14  it  always  has  fome  reafon ,  which  is  the  occafion  of 
«  its  choofing.”  Therefore  when  he  chofe  coffee  in 
the  negleCt  of  tea  or  chocolate,  there  was  fome  reaion 
for  it.  But  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Doctors  own  ftatement  of  the  cafe,  there 
was  any  reafon  why  he  fhould  choofe  coffee  in  the 
nesleQ;  of  tea  and  chocolate,  and  whether  there  was 
not  the  very  fame  reafon  why  he  fhould  have  chofen 
tea  or  chocolate  in  the  negled  of  coffee.  He  fays, 
they  all  appeared  equally  eligible  to  him.  Therefore 
there  was  no  reafon,  according  to  him,  why  he  fhould 
choofe  one,  to  the  negled  of  the  others. 

In  his  fecond  part  as  well  as  in  his  firfl  the  Doflor 
grants,  that  “  the  mind  never  a6ts  without  fome  rea- 
“  fon  for  afting.”  P.  i4,and29.  Yet  he  holds,  that  of 
things  equally  agreeable,  it  fometimes  choofes  one 
and  leaves  the  reft.  Now  what  is  the  reafon  of  its 
a&ing  in  this  cafe  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  affign  a  rea¬ 
fon  why  the  mind  fhould  take  Jome  one  of  fever- 
al  things  propofed.  As  all  thofe  things  are  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  equally  eligible,  a  reafon  ought  to  be  given 
why  it  finally  takes  one  particular  one  in  the  negled 
£>f  the  reft*  Unlei^  this  be  done;  no  reafon  is  given 
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^why  it  a& s  in  this  manner,  in  this  cafe  ;  and  therefore 
for  ought  that  appears,  it  ads  without  reafon,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  Doctor’s  conceffion.  Therefore  let 
the  Do£tor  either  retract  his  conceffion,  and  hold  that 
the  mind  foinetimes  atts  without  any  realon  ;  or  re¬ 
nounce  the  idea,  that  it  fornetimes  choofes  one  of  lev- 
era!  things  equally  eligible,  in  the  negleCt  of  the  reft. 

The  Dothor  fays,  p.  28,  Part  II,  When  two  ob- 
•  JeOs  are  equally  fit,  if  one  is  taken  and  the  other 
left  ;  the  mind  had  a  purpofe  to  anfwer.’’  We 
ihould  have  been  greatly  gratified,  if  the  DoCtor  had 
pointed  out,  what  purpofe  the  mind  had  to  anfwer  in 
taking  that  one  which  it  did  take,  and  in  leaving  the 
■reft  fay  fuppofition  equally  fit  to  anfwer  the  fame’pur- 
pofe,  for  which  the  one  is  taken.  Until  he  does  point 
out  the  puipole,  he  muft  excufe  us  in  withholding  our 

•affent  and  denying  his  ptopofition. - The  Doctor  in 

this  repeats  what  he  had  faid  in  his  firft  part,  that 
■*e  about  that  which  is  not  taken  the  mind  exerciles  no 
aci  at  all.  To  this  I  have  already  anfwered,  that  the 
mind  does  exercife  an  act  about  it ;  that  the  aCt  of  the 
mind  is  complex  and  comparative,  having  a  refpeQ  to 
more  objects  than  one,  becaufe  more  are  fuppofed  to 
be  offered  and  brought  into  the  view  of  the  mind  ; 
that  the  mind  does  as  really  exercife  an  afc‘1  about  the 
objeCt  left,  as  if  it  were  ever  fo  inferiour  or  fuperiour  to 
the  one  taken  ;  and  that  the  Doctor’s  reafoning,  if  it 


prove  any  thing,  proves  too  much,  viz.  that  if  things 
ever  fo  unequal  be  offered  and  the  mind  choofe  the 
bafeft  and  that  which  is  in  the  loweft  degree  fuited  to 
anfwer  its  purpofe,  it  may  be  ft  ill  faid  to  have  a  rea¬ 
fon  for  the  aCtion.  “  But  about  the  other,  which  is 
“  not  taken,  the  mind  exercifes  no  aft  at  all - no 

reafon  can  be  affignea  for  the  nonexiftence  of  that 
“  which  is  not.” 

However,  perhaps  the  DoCtor  will  avow  this  laft 
■obiervation,  though  he  has  not  exprefsly  done  it  as 
yet  :  for  he  “  denies,  that  men  are  always  governed 
■«  by  the  ftrongeft  motive.”  P.  6,  Part  II.  To 
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avoid  all  difpute  about  words,  let  it  be  remembered^ 
that  by  being  governed  by  the  ftrongeft  motive,  is 
meant  no  more  than  that  the  mind  always  follozus ,  or 
coincides  with  the  ftrongeft  motive  :  And  by  jlrongejt 
motive  Prefident  Edwards  has  explained  himfelf  to 
mean,  “  that  which  has  the  greateft  degree  of  previous- 
«  tendency  to  excite  choice;”  p.  6.  Or  it  is  the  mofb 
perfunfive  motive.  Now  will  Dr.  Weft  fay,  that  when 
ieveral  motives  are  propofed  to  a  man,  he  fometimes 
pafles  by  the  moft  peri ua five,  and  follows  the  leaft 
pi  rfuafive  ?  If  fo,  what  is  the  reafon  and  what  is  the 
motive  of  its  adlion  in  this  cafe  ?  He  allows,  that  there 
is  a  reafon  and  a  motive  for  every  a  diion  :  Let  him 
point  out  the  reafon  and  the  motive  in  this  adtion. 
The  Dodior,  p.  gi,  Part  II,  fays,  “  If  the  mind 
never  adis  without  feme  motive  or  reafon  for  adling, 
then  it  follows,  that  the  motives  or  reafons  for  a  vir- 
tuous  condudl,  and  the  reafons  and  arguments  againft 
w  the  pradiice  of  iniquity,  ought  to  be  let  before  us  in 
u  th z  jlrongejt  light,  to  enable  us  to  choofe  virtue  and 

w  to  avoid  vice.’ - —  i .  Are  we  then  unable  to  choofe 

virtue  and  to  avoid  vice,  unlefs  the  motives  to  the 
former  and  againft  the  latter,  “  be  fet  before  us  in  the 
jlrongefi  light  ?”  It  feems  then,  that  unlefs  thole  mo¬ 
tives  he  thus  fet  before  us,  we  are  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  choofe  virtue  and  to  avoid  vice,  becaufe  we 
are  not  able  to  do  it  :  For  it  is  no  part  of  Dr.  Weft’s 
fyftem,  that  our  duty  extends  beyond  our  ability.  He 
denies  the  diftindtion  between  natural  and  moral  ne- 
ceftity  and  inability,  and  holds,  that  where  neceflity 
or  inability  begins,  liberty  and  moral  agency  end. 

Part  II,  p.  19. - 2.  Of  what  advantage  can  it  be 

4C  to  fet  the  motives  to  virtue  and  againft  vice  in  the 
46  flrongejl  light,”  if  there  be  no  connedlion  between 
the  flrongejl  motives,  and  volition  ?  Surely  none  at  all. 
It  is  therefore  implied  in  the  paffage  juft  quoted,  as 
in  many  other  paflages  in  Dr.  W eft’s  book,  that  there 
is  a  connedlion  between  fuch  motives  and  volition, 
and  that  fuch  connedlion  is  not  inconfiftent  with  liber- 
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ty.  Yet  as  the  DoCtor  45  denies,  that  we  are  always 
u  governed  by  the  JlrongeJl  motives he  mud  hold* 
that  there  is  no  jure  connection  between  the  ftrongeft 
motive  and  volition.  Then  the  queftion  arifes,  What 
degree  of  connection  between  the  ftrongeft  motive 
and  volition  does  he  grant  to  exift  and  to  be  confift- 
ent  with  liberty  p  If  the  higheft  degree  of  probability* 
reaching  to  the  flep  next  to  certainty,  be  allowed  in 
the  cafe,  what  fhould  render  the  only  remaining  Aep 
fo  baleful  to  liberty,  as  to  be  inconfiftent  with  it  ?  Or 
if  it  be  allowed,  that  the  probability,  according  to 
the  degree  of  it,  does  indeed  dirninifh  liberty  •  then 
it  diminifhes  moral  agency  too  ;  and  therefore  fuch  a 
reprefentation  of  the  motives  to  virtue,  as  44  fets  them 
44  in  the  ltrongelt  light,”  and  makes  it  more  or  lefs 
probable,  that  they  will  influence  to  a  certain  conduCt* 
has  in  reality  no  tendency  to  perfuade  to  a  virtuous, 
conduCi ;  becaufejufl;  fo  far  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  lead 
to  any  particular  conduCi,  itdeftroys  moral  agency  and 
precludes  the  poflibility  of  virtue .  And  fuch  a  repre¬ 
fentation  is  fo  far  from  44  enabling  us  to  choofe  vir- 
44  tue,”  that  fo  far  as  it  has  any  effeCt  on  us,  it  ren¬ 
ders  it  impoffible  that  we  fhould  choofe  it  morally  ; 
and  any  other  than  a  moral  choice  of  virtue,  if  other 
there  be,  is  no  fubjeCt  of  exhortation. 

The  Doctor  afferts,  44  that  there  is  not  an  infallible 
44  connection  between  motives  and  volition  p.  8o* 
Part  II.  And  in  the  fame  page,  44  That  the  infalli- 
44  ble  connexion  between  motives  and  volition  can- 
44  not  take  place,  till  the  mind  has  determined  to  ex- 
44  amine  the  Jeveral  motives  or  reafons  for  aCting  in 
44  any  particular  manner,  in  order  that  it  may  adopt 
44  the  beft.  In  that  cafe  the  mind  will  certainly  choofe 
44  that  which  appears  the  bejlT  Indeed  !  This  is  com¬ 
ing  down  wonderfully  :  This  is  acknowledging  an  in¬ 
fallible  connection  between  motive  and  volition  in  all 
cafes,  in  which  the  mind  examines  the  jeveral  motives 
or  reafons  for  affimg  :  It  is  alio  acknowledging,  that 
in  every  fuch  cafe  the  mind  is  governed  by  the  Jlrong- 
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motive,  as  K  it  'will  certainly  choofe  that  which  ap- 
«  pears  to  be  the  left .”  Of  courfe  there  is  an  infalli¬ 
ble  connexion  between  motives  and  volition  in  all 
cafes,  except  thole  in  which  the  mind  a£ls  abruptly 
and  without  due  coniideration.  And  is  it  indeed 
true,  that  when  the  mind  afts  abruptly,  it  does  nofc 
choofe  that  which  appears  to  be  heft,  but  that  which 
at  the  time  appears  to  be  worft,  or  at  leaft  lefs  good 
and  eligible,  than  fomething  elfe,  at  the  fame  time  in 
view  of  the  mind  ?  When  men  a£t  abruptly  and  with¬ 
out  due  coniideration,  no  wonder  if  they  be  milled 
by  mere  appearance,  which  is  not  always  wrell  found¬ 
ed.  But  do  they  in  fuch  a  cafe,  a£l  without  regard 
to  any  appearance  well  or  ill  founded,  and  even  con¬ 
trary  to  the  greateft  appearance  of  good  ?  That  this  is 
generally  fa£t,  needs  to  be  confirmed  by  fomething 
Wronger,  than  mere  affertion  or  implication. 

Dr.  Weft,  throughout  his  books  in  general  oppofes 
the  infallible  connection  between  motive  and  volition, 
as  inconfiftent  with  liberty  and  moral  agency  :  But  in 
the  paffage  on  which  I  am  now  remarking,  grants 
fuch  a  connexion  whenever  44  the  mind”  a£ts  with 
proper  deliberation,  and  44  examines  the  feveral  mo- 
44  tives  and  reafons  for  aQing  in  a  particular  manner.” 
It  feems  then,  that  on  Dr.  Wefts  plan,  whenever  the 
mind  adds  with  proper  deliberation,  it  is  under  fuch 
an  infallible  neceftity  of  fo  adting,  as  is  inconfiftent 
with  liberty  and  moral  agency,  and  confequently  muft 
be  deftitute  of  liberty  and  moral  agency  ;  and  that  it 
poffeffes  liberty  and  moral  agency  then  only,  when  it 
adis  abruptly  and  without  proper  deliberation.  Will 
the  Dodtor  avow  this  confequence  ?  Or  if  he  fhould 
fay,  that  although  when  44  the  mind  has  examined  the 
44  motives  and  reafons,  it  will  certainly  choofe  that 
44  which  appears  to  be  the  beft,”  and  there  is  an  infalli¬ 
ble  connection  in  the  cafe  ;  yet  that  connexion  is  not 
inconfiftent  with  liberty  and  moral  agency  ;  why  does 
he  difpuie  againfl  that  connediion  at  all  ?  If  it  do  not 
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infringe  liberty  and  moral  agency,  why  is  it  fo  vio¬ 
lently  oppofed  ? 

The  Dottor,  in  p.  85,  Part  II,  quotes  thefe  lines 
from  Prefident  Edwards  ;  44  I  fuppofe  none  will  de- 
“  ny,  that  it  is  poffibie  for  motives  to  he  fet  before  the 

“  mind  fo  powerful - —  as  to  be  invincible  and 

then  he  remarks  on  them,  44  If  he  means,  that  argu- 
46  ments  may  be  placed  before  the  underfianding  in  fo 
“  ftrong  a  light,  as  to  become  invincible,  and  Rich  as 
44  the  mind  cannot  but  yield  to,  it  is  readily  granted, 
44  and  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  :  For  the  underitand- 
<4  ing  is  not  the  afifive,  but  the  perceptive  faculty  of 
44  the  mind  ;  and  liberty  is  placed  in  the  will,  which 
44  is  the  only  aftive  faculty  of  the  mind.  But  if  the 

44  meaning  is,  that  motives  may  be  fo  ftrong,  as  necej - 

45  farily  to  determine  the  will ,  this  is  denied  to  be  pof- 
44  fible,  while  the  mind  has  the  free  exercife  of  reafon. 
44  But  when  the  mind  is  fo  violently  agitated,  as  to 
44  lofe  the  free  exercife  of  reafon,  as  in  the  cafe  of 

44  running  in  a  fright - liberty  is  deftroyed. - 

44  Things  that  are  not  eligible  in  themfelves  nor  in 
44  their  confequences,  cannot  become  objefts  of  choice;* 
44  which  is  to  fay,  there  can  be  no  motive  to  choofe 
44  them,  though  we  may  find  it  difficult,  and  in  fome 
44  cafes  impradticable  to  bring  our  propenfities  to  fub- 
44  mit  to  our  choice.  When  one  is  convinced,  that 
44  he  has  contracted  a  wrong  habit,  he  finds  no  diffi- 
44  cultv  in  choofing  to  overcome  that  habit  ;  but 
44  he  will  have  a  vaft  deal  of  difficulty  in  his  en- 
44  deavours  to  overcome  it,  became  in  every  unguard- 
44  ed  hour,  he  will  be  liable  to  be  led  aftray  by  his  evil 
44  habit.  And  therefore  fuch  a  perfon  may  fay  with 
44  the  Apoftle,  To  will  is  prefent  with  mez  but  how  to 
44  perform  that  which  is  good ,  I  find  not  ;  for  the  good 
44  that  I  would ,  I  do  net  ;  but  the  evil  that  I  would  not , 
44  that  /  do .  Here  we  fee,  that  we  may  have  a  power 
44  to  choofe,  when  we  find  it  extremely  difficult  and 
44  in  fome  cafes  irnpoffible  to  do  the  things  which  we 
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have  chofen.  This  fhows  the  ahfolute  necejjity  of 
ftC  divine  grace  to Jlrcngthen  us  to  do  our  duty.” 

On  this  remarkable  palfage,  I  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
i.  That  Dr.  Weft,  according  to  his  own  principles. 
Cannot  confiftently  maintain,  that  44  when  the  mind 
44  lofes  the  free  exercife  of  rea/on  its  liberty  is  deftroy- 
44  ed.”  For  rzafon  belongs  to  44  the  underftanding* 
44  the  perceptive  faculty,”  and  not  44  to  the  will,  tire 
44  only  adlive  faculty  but  44  liberty  is  placed  in  the 
^  wild”  Therefore  according  to  him  liberty  is  not 
aliefted  by  what  takes  place  in  the  iunderftandifig,  as 
the  free  exercife  of  reafon  does.  On  this  ground  it  is, 
that  he  pleads,  that  thofe  arguments  which  are  invin¬ 
cible  to  the  underftanding,  are  nothing  to  the  purpofe 
as  to  the  queftion  concerning  liberty,  which  is  placed 
in  the  will.  The  ground  of  the  argument  manifeftiy 
is,  that  there  is  no  certain  connection  between  the  un¬ 
derftanding  and  the  will  ;  and  therefore  that  which 
overbears  the  underftanding,  does  not  at  all,  on  that 
account,  affe£t  the  will.  Therefore  that  fear,  which 
overbears  reafon,  does  not  on  that  account  affeft  did 
will  or  liberty.  Otnerwife  if  that  fear  which  ov  erbears: 
reafon  and  the  right  exercife  of  the  undei  (landing,  do 
on  that  account  affect  and  deftroy  liberty  ;  why  do 
not  thofe  arguments,  which  are  invincible  to  the  un¬ 
derftanding  and  overbear  it,  alfo  affedl  and  deftroy 
liberty  ;  which  k  denied  by  Dr.  Weft. 

2.  In  this  paffage,  Dr.  Weft,  however  inconfiftently 
with  himfelf,  holds,  that  motives  neceffarily  determine 
the  will.  In  the  firft  place  he  declares,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible,  that  motives  fhould  be  fo  ftrong  as  neceffa- 
rily  to  determine  the  will,  while  reafon  remains.  Yet 
in  the  fame  paffage  he  afferts,  that  44  when  once  we 
64  are  convinced,  that  things  are  for  our  greatefi  good, 
54  we  can  eafily  choofe  them,”  and  44  things  that  "are 
<4  not  eligible  in  themfelves  nor  in  their  conlequences,” 
and  of  courfe  things  that  we  do  not  44  perceive  ’  to  be 
in  either  of  thefe  refpe&s  eligible,  44  cannot  become 
*  objeas  of  choice,”  In  p.  93.  Part  II?  the  DoQor 
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fays,  “  The  objeft,  motive  or  reafon  for  afting  muftb^ 
44  prior  to  the  aftion  of  the  mind  and  perceived  by  it, 
44  before  it  can  aft,”  45  Nothing  can  become  an  ob- 
44  jeft,  except  it  appears  to  be  eligible.”  Ibid,  p.  95. 
44  There  rniijl  appear  fome  fitnefs  or  pleafingnefs  to  the 
44  mind,  antecedent  to  its  choice.”  Ibid.  Nothing  then 
can  be  an  object  of  choice  or  be  chofen,  which  is  not 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  eligible,  jit  and  pleajing .  Now 
all  objefts  of  choice  are  of  two  kinds,  politive  or  neg¬ 
ative,  the  poffeflion  or  abfence  of  the  things  propofed 
for  choice.  And  things  which  do  not  on  the  whole 
appear  to  be  eligible,  cannot  be  chofen  ;  then  the  ab¬ 
fence  of  them  being  propofed  for  choice,  is  of  courfe 
chofen,  and  mull  be  chofen,  becatife  it  muft  appear 
eligible.  The  poffeflion  and  the  want,  the  prefence 
and  the  abfence,  of  the  fame  things  cannot,  upon  the 
whole,  be  at  the  fame  time  eligible  :  This  would  im¬ 
ply  a  contradiftion. - To  refufe  an  objeft  is  to 

cboofe  the  abfence  or  want  of  it.  Therefore  to  refufe 
thofe  things  which  appear  to  be  eligible  is  impoffible  : 
Of  courfe  fiich  things  mult  be  chofen  ;  there  is  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  it,  other  wife  that  would  be  chofen,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  eligible,  which  Dr.  Weft  de¬ 
clares  to  be  impoffible. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  more  briefly  and  perhaps 
more  clearly  expreffed  thus  ;  Dr.  Weft  grants  that 
nothing  can  be  chofen  which  docs  not  appear  to  be 
eligible.  Therefore  the  abfence  of  that  which  appears 
eligible  cannot  be  chofen,  becaufe  that  cannot  on  the 
whole  appear  eligible  while  the  prefence  and  poffef- 
fion  of  the  objeft  appears  eligible  :  And  as  the  ab¬ 
fence  of  the  objeft  cannot  be  chofen,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  the  objeft  cannot  be  refufed  ;  of  confe- 
quence  it  mull  be  chofen  *  and  fo  there  is  an  infalli¬ 
ble  connexion  between  motive  and  volition,  and  mo¬ 
tives  necefiarily  determine  the  will. 

If  to  this  it  fhould  be  anfwercd,  that  though  thofe 
things,  which  are  not  feen  to  be  eligible,  cannot  be¬ 
come  objects  of  choice,  and  therefore  we  cannot  refufe 
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tot  choofe  the  abfence  of  thofe  things  which  we  perceive 
to  be  eligible  ;  yet  we  may  not  aft  at  all  withrefpeft  to 
them  ;  and  may  neither  choofe  nor  refufe  them  ;  I 
reply,  as  I  have  faid  before,  that  is  an  impoflibility  ; 
there  is  no  medium  with  refpeft  to  any  thing  offered 
as  an  objeflt  of  choice,  between  choofing  and  refufing  ; 
neither  to  choofe  nor  refufe  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  to  he  biock- 
iflily  infenfible.  Or  if  it  be  faid,  that  we  only  confider 
and  deliberate  on  the  offer;  ftiil  we  choofe  to  deliberate. 

3.  According  to  this  paffage,  a  man  can  never 
choofe  vice  or  fin.  For  furely  they  are  neither  eligi¬ 
ble  in  themfelves,  nor  in  their  confequences,  and 
therefore  according  to  this  paffage,  cannot  become 
“  objefts  of  choice,”  i.  e*  cannot  be  chofen.  But  will 
Dr.  Weft  abide  by  this  ?  Or  if  to  avoid  this  confe- 
quence,  the  Dr.  fhould  fay,  that  his  meaning  is,  that  a 
thing  which  is  not  jeen  or  vciwed *  as  eligible  in  either 
of  thofe  refpedis,  cannot  be  chofen  ;  I  anfwer,  this 
implies*  that  the  will  in  all  its  a £ts  complies  with  the 
didiates  of  the  underftanding,  and  is  neceffarily  deter¬ 
mined  by  motive,  as  I  have  juft  now  endeavoured  to 
illuftrate  ;  nor,  as  I  can  conceive,  is  there  any  way  to 
avoid  this  confequence*  but  by  recurring  to  what  is 
denied  to  be  poflible,  a  fuppofed  power  of  the  mind, 
to  acl  or  not  a  cl  at  all,  and  to  be  perfect! v  torpid,  in 
view  of  whatever  motives.  To  take  this  for  granted 
is  a  proftrate  begging  of  the  queftion. 

5*  As  this  paffage  holds  forth,  that  the  human  mind 
always  afls  upon  motive  and  cannot  afl  without  it* 
and  therefore  as  is  illuftrated  in  a  preceding  paragraph, 
is  always  determined  by  motive  ;  fo  it  follows,  that  it 
is  always  determined  by  the  Jlrongejl  motive,  that 
which  appears  the  mod  eligible,  or  has  the  greateft 
previous  tendency  to  induce  volition.  Surely  there 
can  be  no  motive  or  reafon  to  a£t  on  a  weaker  mo¬ 
tive  in  preference  to  a  ftronger  :  This  can  never  appear 
eligible  ;  and  Dr.  Weft  holds,  that  the  mind  never 
a£ts  without  fome  reafon  or  motive  ;  without  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fomething  as  eligible. 
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6.  As  the  will  is  the  only  aQive  faculty,  and  the' 
feat  of  liberty  and  moral  agency,  fo  there  is  no  moral¬ 
ity  in  any  other  faculty,  aQions  or  imprefiions,  than 
thofe  of  the  will  ;  and  Dr.  Weft  fuppofes  in  this  very 
paflage,  as  well  as  ellewhere,  that  our  propenfities 
and  habits  do  not  belong  to  will.  Therefore,  provid¬ 
ed  we  choofe  things,  which  are  for  our  greateft  good,, 
it  is  of  no  confequence,  as  to  morality,  whether  or  not 
65  we  find  it  difficult  and  impraQicable  to  bring  our 
propenfities  to  fubmit  to  our  choice  of  no  more 
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confequence,  than  whether  we  can  bring  our  under- 
Handings  to  be* as  acute  and  compreheniive,  as  we 
may  cboofe.  And  though  we  have  co.ntra£led  a  wrong 
habit,  if  we  choofe  to  overcome  it,”  it  is  of  no  more 
confequence  in  a  moral  view,  that  we  find  “  a  vaft 
deal  of  difficulty  in  our  endeavours  to  overcome 
u  it  or  that  we  are  66  liable  to  be  feduced  and  led 
u  aftraybyit;”  than  that  we  find  a  vaftdealof  difficul¬ 
ty  in  our  endeavours  to  overcome  our  ignorance  of  af- 
tronoray,  and  then  that  w7e  are  liable  to  be  led  aftray 
by  falie  guides  and  falfe  witneffes.  For  fo  long  as  our 
will  and  choice  are  right,  all  in  which  there  is  liberty 
and  moral  agency,  is  right,  and  fo  long  we  cannot 
poffibly  be  led  aftray  from  our  duty.  And  if  our 
wrong  propenfities  and  habits,  under  thefe  circum- 
liances  be  not  fubdued,  it  will  imply  no  fault  in  us, 
provided,  as  is  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Weft,  thofe  pro- 
peijfities  and  habits  confift  not  in  the  aftive  or  moral 
faculty  or  depend  not  on  it  :  For  on  this  fuppofition* 
they  are  not  of  a  moral  nature  and  imply  nothing  mor¬ 
ally  wrong. 

7.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  Dr.  Weft  here  afferts,  that 
though  we  eafiiy  choofe  that  which  is  good,  we  ftand 
u  in  abfolute  neccjfity  of  divine  grace,  to  ftrengthen  us 
to  our  duty.”  So  far  as  we  choofe  that  which  is 

food,  our  wills  are  right,  and  our  moral  part  is  right. 

o  far  therefore  we  aftually  do  our  duty,  and  have  no 
jieceffity  of  divine  grace  to  ftrengthen  us,  to  do  that 
which  we  have  done  already,  Does  the  DoCior  fup- 


pofe,  that  our  duty  calls  us  beyond  our  ftrength  ?  And 
that  it  obliges  us  to  a£t  againft  abfolute  neceffity .  P 

8.  Nor  if  we  were  to  be  aflifted  by  divine  power  to 
perform  any  thing  beyond  the  reach  of  our  moral  fac¬ 
ulties,  would  there  be  any  grace  in  fuch  affiftance.  It 
is  grace  to  enable  a  man  to  perform  his  duty  ;  'but 
it  is  no  grace,  to  enable  him  to  perform  that  which  is 
not  his  duty  ;  e .  g.  to  fly  to  the  moon. 

The  Debtor  fuppofes,  that  Prefident  Edwards  held, 
that  there  is  always  a  reafon  for  not  acting.  No  doubt 
there  is  always  a  reafon  for  the  mind’s  refuting  an  ob¬ 
ject  offered.  But  Prefident  Edwards  never  held,  that 
the  mind  ever  finks  itfi  lf  into  perfect  inadtion  and 
torpor  ;  and  of  courfe  he  did  not  hold,  that  there  is  a 
reafon  for  this. 

The  Doctor  infifts,  that  The  mind  determines  up- 
u  on  motives,  and  is  not  properly  determined  by  mo- 
“  tives p.  87.  This  Teems  to  be  a  mere  difpute  about 
words.  The  Doftor  might  as  well  have  faid,  that  veg¬ 
etables  grow  upvn,  or  in  confequence  of  the  rain,  and 
not  by  the  rain.  And  would  it  be  worth  while  to  dif- 
pute  that  matter  with  him  .? 

Strange  fo  much  difference  there  (hcmld  be 
ts  'Twixi  i-iueedle-dum  and  trweedle-  dee ” 

It  is  confidered  by  the  compilers  of  the  Ency clopce - 
Aia  lately  printed  at  Philadelphia,  as  an  invincible  ar¬ 
gument  againft  the  infallible  connetlion  between  mo¬ 
tive  and  volition,  that  if  equal  motives  were  fet  before 
a  man  to  travel  an  eafiern  road  and  to  travel  a  fouth- 
ern  road,  he  would,  on  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  a  con¬ 
nexion,  travel  in  a  diagonal  line,  to  the  foutheaft. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  fa£t  and  cxperience0  There¬ 
fore  they  conclude,  there  is  no  fure  connexion  be¬ 
tween  motive  and  aXion.  They  might  juft  as  conclu- 
fively  have  proved,  that  there  is  no  infallible  connec¬ 
tion  between  evidence  and  the  opinions  of  men. 
Thus,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  arguments,  that  the 
world  was  created  in  the  fpring  and  that  it  was  creat¬ 
ed  in  autumn,  balance  each  other,  the  conclufion 
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muft  be,  that  it  was  created  in  neither  of  tliofe  feafons, 
but  midway  between  them.  If  the  arguments,  that 
Dr.  Weft  wrote  the  Effayson  liberty  and  neceffity,and 
that  fome  other  perfon  wrote  them,  fhould  be  equal  ; 
we  ougi.it  to  believe  that  neither  of  them  wrote  them ; 
but  a  middle  man  between  them. 

En  Wed,  in  his  fecond  part,  infifts  more  largely  on 
the  fuojeQ  of  choofing  between  things  equally  eligible, 
tiian  in  his  firft  part  ;  and  puts  the  cafe  of  four  equal 
lines,  one  of  which  is  to  be  touched  ;  and  he  fuppofes 
that  he  determines  to  touch  one  of  them,  and  this  deter¬ 
mination  he  luppofes  to  be  without  motive  and  with¬ 
out  extnnhc  caule.  blow  in  any  fuch  cafe  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  more  difficulty  in  accounting  for  my 
determination  to  take  or  choofe  one  in  particular, 
than  there  is  in  accounting  for  my  feeing  or  thinking 
of  one  in  particular.  Though  our  thoughts  roam 
freely  and  apparently  without  control,  yet  Dr.  Weft 
will  not  pretend,  that  they  happen  by  mere  chance 
and  without  a  caufe.  Juft  fo  as  to  our  volitions  ; 
they  no  more  happen  in  any  cafe  without  a  caufe, 
than  any  other  events.  Nor  can  the  mirtd  itfelf,  in 
wnich  they  take  place,  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  them, 
without  running  into  an  infinite  feries  of  volitions, 

and  implying  volition  before  the  firft  volition. - 

Therefore  let  the  Doffor  bring  as  many  inftances  as 
he  pleafes,  of  things  apparently  indifferent,  fo  long  as 
choice  among  them  has  a  caufe,  and  a  caufe  extrinfic 
to  the  mind  too  ;  they  make  nothing  to  his  purpofe. 
I  afk  Dr.  Weft,  Is  his  determination  to  touch  one 
of  his  equal  lines,  which  he  calls  C,  an  uncaufed 
event  ?  He  will  not  pretend  it.  Is  it  efficiently  cauf- 
ed  by  the  mind  itfelf;  in  any  other  fenfe,'  than  as  the 
mind  is  the  fubjeft  of  it,  or  as  it  is  the  caufe  of  all 
its  own  thoughts  and  feelings  ?  To  anfwer  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  and  not  to  clear  the  anfwer  of  the  abfurdi- 
ties  and  impoffibility  charged  upon  it,  is  mere  dog¬ 
matizing. - To  all  inftances,  in  which  creatures  are 

fuppofed  to  choofe  one  of  feveral  indifferent  things, 

my 


my  anfwer  is5  that  though  we  cannot  point  out  the 
particular  motive  or  accident,  which  is  the  occafion 
of  the  choice  of  that  particular  one  ;  ftill  this  choice 
has  a  caufe,  and  a  caufe  extrinfic  to  the  mind  too, 
and  it  is  as  eafy  to  account  for  our  choofing  one  or 
feveral  indifferent  things,  as  to  account  for  our  think- 

ing  of  one  of  them  in  particular. 

But  perhaps  the  Doftor  meant  to  evade  this,  by 
faying,  that  in  the  very  aft  of  determining  to  touch 
one  of  his  equal  lines,  viz.  C,  he  “  voluntarily  called 
it  to  mind.”  What  does  the  DoSor  mean  by  this  t 
That  he  firft  wiffied  to  thmk  of  C,  and  that  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  wifh,  it  came  to  his  mind  ?  If  he  did 
mean  this,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  he  will  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  defend  it.  And  as  I  can  imagine  no  oth¬ 
er  meaning  of  voluntarily  calling  C  to  mind,  I  mud 
be  excufed  from  further  anfwer  until  I  am  better  in¬ 
formed*  If  the  Do&or  mean,  that  he  wiihed  to  think 
of  one  of  his  lines,  and  then  C  came  to  his  mind  ; 
the  queftion  returns,  What  made  C  come  to  his 

mind  ? 

But  the  Do&or  argues,  that  the  Creator  has  a  fed- 
determining  power,  and  that  he  does  or  may  exert 
that  power  in  creating  two  or  more  perfectly  fimilar 
bodies  and  in  placing  them  in  different  flotations,  or 
in  cauling  one  of  them  to  move,  while  the  other  is  at 
red,  &c.  As  to  all  fuch  cafes  I  obferve, 

i.  That  every  determination  of  God  is  as  eternal,  as 
unchangeable  and  neceffary,  as  his  exiftence  is,  and 
therefore  none  of  his  ads  are  any  more  felf-determin- 
ed,  than  his  exiftence.  To  fuppofe  otherwife  is  to 
fuppofe  that  the  Deity  is  mutable.  If  therefore  he 
have  determined  to  create  ever  fo  many  bodies  per- 
fe6tly  alike,  and  to  difpofe  of  them  in  different  cir- 
cumftances,  this  is  no  proof  of  felf-determination  in  the 
Deity,  if  by  that  term  be  meant  any  thing  oppofite  to 
the  mod  abfolute  and  irreverfible  moral  neceffity  :  I 
fay  moral  neceffity,  becaufe  all  neceffity  of  moral  adsa 
is  moral  neceffity. 

F  4  2.  If 
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_J'  |fG?d,have  created  two  bodies  perfe%  alike, 
and  placeu  them  ,n  different  fixations  ;  it  will  no 
follow,  that  he  has  -----  --  --  - 

ttiotive. 

3.  But  why  did  he  not  place  them  i; 

JituauorivS  that  which  is  on  the  right  ban 


done  it  without  wife  defign  and 


in  a  reverfe  of 

11  ,  .  ,  ,  —  --ght  hand,  on  the  left, 

jnd  that  waich  is  on  the  left  hand,  on  the  right  ?  And 

fo  w;uh  refpe^  to  reft  and  motion.,—— The  anfwer 
has  bee^  ^onS  h,hce  given  by  Prefident  Edwards  : 


1’hefe'  bodi^s’,^lou§ti  faid  to  be  numerically  different, 
are  no  more  di^crent  uran^the  fame  found  repeated 
at  different  times.  Thefe  i^unds  are  as  numerically 
different  as  the  bodies, \?nd  with  the  fame  reafon  it  may 
be  affced,  why  was  not  the  firft  ftx’md  made  laft  and 
the  laft  firft  ?  Or  why  wen?  not  fcirefe  numerically 
different  founds  interchanged  ?  The  ab/hrdity  of  put¬ 
ting  this  queftion  muft  appear  to  e^cry  Q)?e,  becaufe 
it  implies,  contrary  to  the  very  fuppvOfition*  that  the 
founds  are  different  in  fome  other  refpeft  thari  time* 
So  the  queftion,  why  the  two  perfectly  attke  bodies 
'were  not  interchanged  in  their  fituation,  implies,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  fuppofition,  that  thofe  bodies  differ  in 
fome  other  refpedt  befide  their  fituation. 

The  Do£lor  fuggefts  feveral  confiderations  to  fhow> 
that  thefe  bodies  do  differ  in  fome  other  refpedl  be¬ 
fide  their  fituation  ;  as  that  one  of  them  may  be  in 
motion,  the  other  at  reft.  And  what  is  motion  but  a 
change  of  fituation  ?  So  the  fame  found  may  move 
from  one  place  to  another  ;  yet  no  body  would  con¬ 
clude  from  that  merely,  that  it  was  a  different  found 
from  a  perfectly  fimilar  found,  i.  e .  different  from  a 
repetition  of  the  fame  found  in  a  different  place  or 

at  a  different  time.! - Alfo  the  DoQor  infills,  that 

thofe  fimilar  bodies  are  numerically  different  ;  that  is, 
they  differ  in  number,  fo  that  you  may  number  them, 
and  if  you  pleafe,  may  call  that  on  the  right  hand 
No.  1  or  A,  and  that  on  the  lelt  hand  No.  2  or  B, 
And  in  the  lame  manner  you  may  number  the  founds; 
and  you  may  as  well  alk  why  found  No.  2,  was  not 

made 
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made  firft,  as  why  No.  2  of  the  bodies  was  not  placed 
on  the  left  hand.  If  two  bodies  be  different  numer¬ 
ically  only,  they  differ  in  no  other  refpeft,  than  in 
fituation  ;  for  if  they  did  not  differ  in  fituation,  they 
would  become  one  body. 

The  Doctor  proceeds,  p.  155  “  That  they  [the 
«  bodies]  are  numerically  different  from  each  other, 
«  appears  from  this  confideration,  that  if  the  globe  A, 
on  the  right  hand,  fhould  he  removed  to  a  far  dit- 
44  tant  place,  the  Deity  could  create  another  juft  like 
it,  and  put  it  in  the  fame  place  from  which  A  was 
44  removed.’’  So  if  found  A  fhould  be  removed 
from  the  place  in  which  it  was  fir  ft  made  to  a  far  dif- 
tant  place,  the  Deity  could  caufe  another  found  juft 
like  it,  in  the  fame  place,  from  which  A  had  been  re¬ 
moved. — * — P.  16*  44  It  is  evident,  that  thefe  two 
44  globes  are  as  really  two,  as  though  they  were  ever 
44  fo  diffimilar.”  This  is  no  more  evident,  than  that 
the  two  founds  are  as  really  two,  as  though  they  had 

been  ever  fo  diffimilar. - Ibid.  44  And  they  were 

44  made  to  anfwer  different  purpofes  ;  and  yet  being 
4;  perfectly  fimilar,  A  could  have  anfwered  the  pur- 
44  pofes  of  B  and  B  of  A.”  So  the  found  A  may 
have  been  made  to  relieve  Saul  troubled  by  an 
evil  fpirit  ;  and  the  found  B  may  have  been  made 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  temple  worfhip.  Yet 
being  perfectly  fimilar  and  indeed  no  more  than  the 
repetition  of  the  fame  found,  A  could  have  anfwer¬ 
ed  the  purpofe  of  B,  and  B  of  A. 

Dr.  Weft  fays,  that  Prefident  Edwards,  in  fuppofr 
ing  that  two  globes  perfeflly  alike,  are  the  fame  in  every 
refpefl;  except  their  fituation,  has  confounded  fimilar- 
ity  with  identity;  p.  16,  Part  II.  Prefident  Edwards 
does  indeed  fuppofe,  that  two  globes  perfedlly  alike 
in  all  refpedts  except  their  fituation,  are  the  fame  in 
all  refpeds  except  their  fituation  ;  and  if  they  could 
be  alike  in  their  fituation  too,  as  they  then  would  be 
in  the  fame  place,  no  doubt  Dr.  Weft  will  grant,  that 
in  that  cafe  they  would  become  one  and  the  fame 
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lobe  :  If  not  let  him  point  out  in  what  rcfpeft  they 
*  would  not  be  the  fame. 

The  Dodtor  dwells  long  on  the  cafe  of  the  two  globes, 
and  yet  every  thing  that  he  fays  to  make  out,  that 
they  aie  two  in  any  refpedt  befide  place,  may  be  faid 
to  make  out,  that  perfedtly  fimilar  founds  given  in 
Giffeient  times  or  places,  are  not  the  fame  found  re¬ 
peated.  What  he  fays,  p.  16,  may  be  applied  to  the 
cafe  of  the  founds  thus  \  What  fuperiour  fitnefs  has” 
the  found  A,  to  the  found  B,  that  makes  it  neceffa- 
ry?  ^at  ^  foould  be”  given  firfh  and  be  continued 
in  one  place  ?  “  Or  what  fuperiour  fitnefs  has”  the 
found  B  to  the  found  A,  u  that  makes  it  neceffary, 
“  that  it  fhould  be”  given  in  the  fecond  place  in 
point  of  time,  and  fhould  be  moved  to  another  place 
in  point  of  fituation  ?  M  It  is  certain  no  reafon  can  be 
46  afligned  :  For  they  being  perfedtly  fimilar,  one 
44  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  more  fit  than  the 
cc  other.  So  then,  here  are  two  very  different  effedls 
“  of  the  divine  power,  without  any*  poffible  reafon” 
why  found  A  fhould  not  be  given  in  the  fecond 
place  and  be  moved,  and  found  B,  in  the  firft  place 
and  not  be  moved. 

The  Dodtor  conceives,  p.  17,  that  the  ideas  ad¬ 
vanced  imply,  66  that  one  and  the  fame  body  may  be 
44  in  two  different  places  at  the  fame  time.”  No 
doubt  they  do  imply,  that  a  body  which  is  in  all  re- 
fpefts  one  and  the  fame  with  another  body,  except 
fituation,  may  be  in  a  different  place  from  that  other 
body  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  may  be  the  fubjedl  of 
effedls  different  and  contrary  to  thofe,  of  which  that 
other  body  may  at  the  fame  time  be  the  fubjedl. 

All  that  the  Doftor  fays  on  this  fubjedl;,  implies, 
that  a  body  different  from  another  numerically  only, 
differs  from  it  in  fome  other  refpedi  befide  fituation. 
But  he  will  doubtlefs  perceive,  that  this  is  an  error, 
if  he  ref]  eft,  that  provided  the  diverfity  of  fituation 
were  removed  and  they  were  at  the  fame  time  in  the 
fame  place5they  would  no  longer  be  numerically  differ¬ 
ent* 
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ent.~ _ Yet  I)r.  Weft  fays,  p.  17,  “  If  they  differed 

only  in  place,  then  put  A  in  the  place  or  B,  and  it 
«  would  become  B  ;  and  B,  by  changing  with  A, 

«  would  become  A  ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  :  for 
«  fhould  we  fee  A  and  B  change  places,  flill  we  fhould 
call  each  by  the  fame  name  we  did  before.”  If 
you  put  A  in  the  place  of  B,  it  would  become  B,  in 
the  fame  and  no  other  fenfe,  than  if  you  make  the 
found  A,  in  the  place  and  time  of  the  found  B,  it  will 
become  B.  If  we  Ihouldfee  thofe  two  bodies  change 
their  places  with  each  other,  ftiil  they  would  be  all 
the  while  in  different  places,  as  much  fo  as  two  founds 
would  be,  if  we  fhould  hear  the  found,  which  is  now 
in  this  apartment,  gradually  move  to  another  place, 

'  and  the  perfectly  fimilar  found,  which  is  now  made  in 
the  adjoining  apartment,  gradually  move  into  this 
apartment.  Thofe  founds  being  all  the  while  thus 
different  in  place,  do  not  become  in  all  refpedts  one 
found  ;  the  difference  of  place  (till  remains  :  And  is 
all  the  difference  of  the  bodies  fuppofed  to  be  feen 

to  interchange  places. - And  if  the  globes  fhould 

be  annihilated  and  then  be  created  anew,  and  that 
which  is  now  on  the  right  hand  fhould  be  created  on 
the  left,  and  vice  vtrfa  ;  this  would  be  as  abfurd  a 
fuppofition,  as  to  fuppofe,  that  if  the  two  perfectly 
fimilar  founds  now  exifting  in  this  apartment  and  in 
the  adjoining  apartment,  fhould  ccafe  ;  that  which  is 
now  in  the  adjoining  apartment  could  be  renewed  in 
this  apartment,  and  that  which  now  exifts  in  this  a- 
partment  could  be  renewed  in  the  adjoining,  in  the 
ftead  of  the  one  which  is  now  there.  Every  one 
mu  ft  fee,  that  this  implies,  that  the  founds  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  each  other,  in  fome  other  refpecl,  than  their 
place  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  fuppofition. 

The  Doftor  proceeds,  ibid,  “  If  one  of  the  globes 
cc  fhould  be  dafhed  in  pieces, it  would  not  in  theleaft 
affe£l  the  other,  but  it  would  be  as  whole  as  it  was 
before.”  So  if  one  of  the  perfefilly  fimilar  founds 

made  in  different  places,  though  at  firft  entirely  me¬ 
lodious, 
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lodious,  fhould  become  harfii  and  grate  on  the  ear, 

^  n0t  10  tke  Ieaf*  t*ie  other.  Yet  Dr. 

e  giants,  that  thefe  before  the  alteration  of  one* 

are,r?nly  th^  rePetition  Of  the  fame  found. 

«c  one\nd°d0l  rCOn^nUeS5  **  ^  ^le  two  8^°^es  were 
«  cu„vi^  ,  :e  Te  In  ev,ery  refPea’  except  their  oc- 
«  3rS  "gt  ‘p°  P'acesat  the  fame  time,  then  whatever 
accident  fhould  take  place  with  refpeft  to  one, 

f.  *?uld  e9(ualiy  take  place  with  refpeft  to  the  other  • 
^  That  is  d  A  be  dafhed  in  pieces,  B  mult  fhare  the 

r  j  me  ,  L  ;  w'11ch  we  fee  is  not  the  cafe.”  This  is 
laid  without  proof  or  reafon  given  for  its  fupport, 

and  there  ore  a  bare  denial  is  a  fufficient  anfwen  If 

Jr  mUKdS  10  ?Very  °£her  refPe£l  one  and  ^e  fame, 
-hou.d  be  made  in  two  places,  whatever  accident 

?  , d  0tak®  Pla^e  wnh  refPe&  ^  one,  might  not  in 
die  lead  affeft  the  other. 

.  I1?6  fu,ni  of  my  anfwer  concerning  the  two  globes, 
js,  That  they  are  no  more  two,  than  two  perfeaiy  fim. 
ilar  founds  made  indifferent  places  or  times  \  that 
tae  fuppofition  of  their  being  interchanged,  is  as  ab¬ 
surd  as  me  fuppofition,  that  the  two  founds  fhould  be 
interchanged ;  that  it  implies,  contrary  to  what  is  fuo- 
poied,  that  they  are  different  from'  each  other,  m 
tome  other  refpea  betide  fituation  j  and  finally,  that 
u  is  no^  more  in  the  power  of  the  Deity  to  interchanac 

tncm,  tuan  to  interchange  the  two  founds. _ If  Dr. 

Welt  fhould  reply  to  this,  as  he  often  has  done  in 
otlicr  cafes,  that  “  this  is  pad  his  power  to  conceive  ' 
he  it  lb  ;  wnat  follows  ?  That  therefore  it  cannot  be 

true  ?  And  is  Dr.  Weft’s  fkill  to  conceive  the  ftand- 
ard  of  truth  ? 

“  To  %?  that  no  two  things  can  have  equal  de¬ 
grees  of  eligibility  and  fitnefs  in  the  divine  mind,  is 
“  to  confound  the  reafon  of  aQing,  with  aftion  itlelf ; 

C£  and  to  make  the  Deity  a  mere  paffive  being,  or  a 

“mechanical  medium  of  fate.”  Part  II,  p.  i9. _ 

i  he  Doctor  has  not  told  how  this  confounds  the  rea- 
iOQ  of  acting  with  aition^  and  he  muft  not  expeft, 

that 


that  all  his  readers  will  receive  it  upon  his  mere  at 
fertion.  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  many  of  them  will 
ftiil  believe,  that  the  divine  mind  always  afts  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  diftates  of  wifdom,  and  on  account  of  fu^ 
periour  fitnefs  choofes  whatever  it  does  choofe,  and 
that  this  is  not  to  confound  the  reafon  of  afting  witb 

aition,  but  to  preferve  them  diftinft. - If  for  the 

Deity  to  aft  always  voluntarily  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  perfett  wifdom,  be  what  the  Doftor  means  by 
his  being  “  a  mere  paffive  being,”  we  grant  it  ;  but 
we  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether  the  Doftor  be  not 
in  this  cafe  guilty  of  a  perverlion  of  language  ;  or  at 
lead;  whether  he  be  not  guilty  of  begging  the  ques¬ 
tion,  in  fuppofing,  that  there  is  no  aftion  but  that 
which  is  felf-determinate  ;  as  that  is  manifeftly  fup- 

pofed  in  the  propofition  now  under  confideration. - * 

As  to  t;  the  mechanical  medium  of  fate,”  the  reader 
will  fay,  whether  it  be  not  mere  rarity  unworthy  of  a 
grave  philofopher  and  divine. 

Dr.  Weft  frequently  fays,  and  every  where  takes^ 
it  for  granted,  that  in  the  divine  mind  there  may  be 
innumerable  things,  which  differ  in  many  refpefts* 
which  yet  may  have  equal  degrees  of  eligibility  and 
fitnefs  to  anfwer  God’s  particular  purpofes  ;  and  among 
thefe  innumerable  things  the  Deity  can  choofe  one 
and  not  another,  and,  with  refpeft  to  any  of  them  can 
aft  or  not  aft. — — That  things  thus  different  may  be 
equally  fit  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  God  is  not  grant¬ 
ed  and  ought  not  to  have  been  cffferted  without  proof 
or  inftance.  It  appears  to  be  a  mere  conjefture  > 
and  if  mere  conjcftures  be  admitted  as  truth,  truth  is 
the  mo  ft  uncertain  thing  in  the  world.  Befides,  it  is 
very  improbable,  that  things  differing  in  feveral  re- 
fpefts,  fhould  be  equally  adapted  to  the  fame  pur¬ 
pose.  As  to  the  idea  that  God  can  in  any  cafe  after 
not  aft,,  this  appears  to  be  an  impoffibility,  for  the  rea- 
fons  already  mentioned. 

w  If  a  man  is  led  by  any  means  or  motives  or  reafon$9 
*  to  choofe  that  which  be  formerly  abhorred,”  fays  the 

JDoftor, 
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tooftor,  “  and  to  abhor  that  which  he  formerly  iovech 
he  is /till  as  free  as  ever  he  was  ;  for  nothin?  bein* 
an  object  of  choree,  but  what  appears  eligible,  it  h 
impolfible  that  the  mmd  Ihould  choofe  that  which 
“  1S  n,CUhcr  ei'g'b!e  in  itfclf,  nor  in  its  confequences ;  i.  r. 
not  mig  rs  an  object  of  choice  but  eligible  things, 
\\  hen  then  things  appear  to  us  eligible,  which  former- 
Jy  we  abhorred,  and  we  abhor  things,  that  formerly 
were  eligible,  we  have  only  changed  the  obieSs  of 
our  choice,  but  not  our  freedom  :  We  are  as  free 
“  now,  as  we  were  before.”  Part  1 1,  p.  30.  The 
truth  fo  naturally  obtrudes  ltfelf  on  every  man,  that  it 
io  difiicult  lor  him  confidently  to  contradict  it.*  The 
Dotlor  here  grants,  that  when  a  man  choofes  an  ob- 
jefct,  by  “  whatever  means,  motives  or  reafons  he  is 
“  led  to  the  choice,”  «  he  is  ftiil  free.”  Therefore  to 
be  led  by  motives  in  any  cafe  is  not  inconfiftent  with 
fr„ec;d;°™  j  therefore  to  be  led  by  them  always,  in  an 
ejlabli/hed  and  infallible  connexion  between  motives 
and  choice,  is  not  inconfiftent  with  freedom  Whv 
then  does  he  difpute  Prefident  Edwards  for  holding 
fuch  a  connexion  ?~ Befides,  Dr.  Weft  here  grants, 
that  n  a  man  be  led  by  any  means  to  choofe  an  objeQ 
ftiil  he  is  free.  Then  he  is  free,  when  he  is  led  to 
choofe  an  objecl,  by  an  extrinfc  caufe .  Nay,  he  is 
free,  when  he  is  Jed  by  a  divine  influence,  to  choofe 
an  objefl  It  is  further  to  be  oblerved,  that  in  this 
palfage,  Dr.  Weft  declares,  that  it  is  impoffible,  that 
the  mind  fhould  choofe’ any  thing,  which  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  it  eligible.  What  then  becomes  of  felf-deter- 
nii  nation  ?  Has  the  mind  a  power  to  make  things  ap¬ 
pear  agreeable  or  difagreeable  at  pleafure;  to  control 
all  its  own  views,  and  to  create  its  own  happinefs  in 
any  circumftances  whatever  P  This  indeed  is  the  thor¬ 
ough  f  cheme  of  felf-determination  advocated  by  Arch- 
bifhop  King,  but  which  has  been  fince  given  up, 
though  inconfiftently,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  fo  far  as  I 
know,  by  all  other  believers  in  felf-determination  ;  and 

to 

*  Naturam  cxpdlcs  furea,  tamcn  ufjue  recur  ret,  Hor.  Ep.  I#  iq. 
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to  be  fure  cannot  be  confidently  adopted  by  Dr.  Weft 
for  many  reafons  ;  particularly  this,  that  Dr.  Weft 
holds  that  the  will  always  follows  motive  ;  but  this 
fcheme  is,  that  the  will  always  goes  before  motive. 

«  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  followers,”  fays  Dr.  Weft, 
«  fuppofe,  that  there  muft  be  a  particular  reafon  why 

«  every  determination  of  mind - is  in  this  partic- 

«  ular  manner,  rather  than  any  other - which 

«  will  imply,  that  there  can  be  no  two  objedis  in  the 

mind - equally  eligible. - The  contrary  we 

«  know  to  be  true  by  our  own  experience.”  '  Part 
II,  p.  14.  How  does  Dr.  Weft  know  what  our  own 
experience  is  ?  He  may  indeed  claim  a  right  to  know 
his  own  experience  ;  but  I  defy  him  to  tell  what  my 
experience,  or  the  experience  of  any  other  man,  is, 
unlefs  he  have  had  information.  Who  then  gave  him 
a  right  to  fpeak  in  the  plural  number  in  this  cafe  ? 
And  whom  does  he  mean,  when  he  fpeaks  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  ?  If  he  mean  mankind  in  general,  I  call  on 
him  for  proof,  and  wifh  he  had  been  a  little  more  re- 
ferved  in  this  inftance.  Strong  affertions  are  equally 
open  to  all  ;  and  if  they  be  good  arguments,  it  is  ea- 
fy  to  prove,  that  the  experience  of  mankind  is  diredt- 
ly  the  reverie  of  what  Dr.  Weft  afferts  it  to  be. 

As  to  the  queftion,  whether  any  two  objedis  are, 
at  the  inftant  of  the  choice  of  one  of  them,  equally 
eligible  in  the  view  of  the  mind  ;  I  anfwer  it  in  the 
negative  ;  and  in  my  own  experience  never  found 
them  to  appear  any  more  equally  eligible,  than  any 
two  objedis,  to  he  equally  the  objedis  of  my  fight  or 
of  the  attention  of  my  mind.  And  as  to  the  various 
inftances  of  feveral  eggs,  guineas  and  fpots  on  a  chefs 
board,  one  of  which  is  propofed  to  be  taken  or  touch¬ 
ed  ;  there  is  no  more  difficulty,  as  I  have  faid  already, 
in  affigning  a  reafon,  why  one  of  them  rather  than 
any  other,  is  taken  or  touched,  than  why  one  rather 
than  any  other,  is  more  particularly  feen  or  attended 
to,  by  the  eye  or  the  mind.  The  circumftance,  that 
one  of  them  is  more  diredlly  and  particularly  feen  or 

attended 


attended  to,  is  a  fufficicnt  reafon,  why  that  rather 
than  any  of  the  red  Ihould  be  taken  or  touched  :  And 
when  this  circumflance  takes  place  with  regard  to 
any  one  of  feveral  guineas  for  inftance,  they  are  not 
all,  or  do  not  appear,  equally  eligible.  That  which 
is  the  immediate  objeft  of  fight  or  attention  is,  for 
that  realon,  rnoft  eligible  :  And  how  that  came  to  be 
more  particularly  the  objeft  of  fight  or  attention,  I 
am  under  no  more  obligation  to  account,  than  Dr. 
Weft  or  any  other  man. 

It  is  a  fentiment  entertained  by  fome,  that  we  ef¬ 
ficiently  caufe  our  own  volitions,  but  invariably  ac¬ 
cording  to  motives,  reafons  or  preeftablifhed  antece¬ 
dents.  Di.  Giaike  expreffes  this  in  various  parts  of 
his  metaphyfical  works ;  as  in  the  following,  «  The 
“  true,  proper,  immediate,  phyfical  caufe  of  aftion,  is 
“  the  power  of  felf-motion  in  men,  which  exerts  itfclf 
« freely  in  confequence  of  the  laft  judgment  of  the  un- 
«  derftanding.  But  the  laft  judgment  of  the  underftand- 
“  ing  is  not  itfelf  a  phyfical  efficient,  but  merely  a  moral 
“  motive  upon  whichthe  phyfical  efficient, or  motive  pow¬ 
der  begins  to  aft.”  Being  and  Attributes,^.  03 ,  “The 
K  experience  of  a  man’s  ever  doing  what  he  judges  rea- 
“  fonable  to  do,  is  not  at  all  an  experience  of  his  being 
«  under  any  neceffity  fo  to  do.  For  concomitancy  in 
“  this  cafe  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  phyfical  connec- 
“  tion.  Upon  fuppofition  of  perfect  liberty ,  a  reafon- 
“  able  being  would  fall  confiantly  do  what  appeared. 
ec  reafonable  it  fhould  do  :  And  its  confiantly  doing  fo, 
t{  is  no  proof  at  all  of  its  wanting  liberty  or  a  phyfical 
“  power  of  doing  otherwife.”  Remarks  on  Collins ,  p. 

25- - Dr.  Price  entirely  agrees  in  this  fentiment 

with  Dr.  Clarke.  “  A  felf-determining  power,  which 

“  is  under  no  infuence  of  motives  - - has  never 

“  been  contended  for  or  meant  by  any  advocates  for 

“  liberty. - Every  being  who  afts  at  all,  muft  aft 

“  for  fome  end  and  with  fome  view.”  Correfpondence 
with  Pnefly ,  p.  156.  “  The  infuence  of  motives  is 

“  perfeftly 


perfeftly  confident  with  liberty  and  indeed  fuppofes 
€s  it.”  Reid  on  the  Abiive  Powers ,  p.  275. 

On  thefe  paffages  1  remark, 

1.  Dr.  Clarke,  as  well  as  the  other  advocates  for 
felf-determination,  abundantly  contradifts  thefe  fenti- 
inents.  Thus  in  his  fecond  letter  to  the  gentleman  at 
Cambridge ,  fpeaking  of  the  final  perception  of  the 
underdanding  and  fird  operation  of  the  a  Clive  faculty, 
he  fays,  I  think  there  is  no  connexion  at  all  be- 

tween  them  ;  and  that  in  their  not  being  connefted 
cc  lies  the  difference  between  aftion  and  paffion,  which 

a  difference  is  effential  to  liberty.5’ - But  if  a  man 

cs  on  the  fuppofition  of  perfeft  liberty,”  “  condantly 

do  what  appears  reafonable  >”  then  a  man  may  in  a 
confidence  with  perfect  liberty  conftantly  aft  agreea¬ 
bly  to  the  final  perception  of  his  underdanding  ;  i.  e. 
the  final  perception  of  the  underdanding  and  aftion, 
or  the  operation  of  the  aftive  faculty,”  may  be  con¬ 
ftantly  connefted  confidently  with  liberty.  And  is 
condant  connection,  no  conneftion  at  all  ?  And  if  in 
their  not  being  connefted  lies  the  effencc  of  liberty, 
the  effence  of  liberty  cannot  be  confident  with  their 
condant  conneftion. 

2.  That  Dn  Clarke  pi  aces  liberty  in  a  phyfical 
power  to  do  an  aftion.  His  words  are,  u  A  being’s 

conflantly  doing  what  appears  reafonable  it  fhonld 
“  do,  is  no  proof  of  its  wanting  liberty  or  a  phyfical 
66  power  of  doing  otherwife.”  He  evidently  ufes  liber¬ 
ty  and  phyfical  power^  as  fynonymous  expreffions.  Ma¬ 
ny  other  paffages  might  be  quoted  from  Dr.  Clarke, 
Dr.  Price,  and  other  principal  authors  of  that  clafs,  in 
which  they  exprefsly  affert  or  evidently  fuppofe,  that 
whoever  has  a  phyfical  power  to  do  an  aftion,  is  free  ; 
and  that  the  reafon  why  motives  are  not  inconfident' 

J 

with  liberty,  is,  that  they  infer  not  a  phyfical  neceflb 
ty  or  inability.  But  this  is  no  more  than  we  all  grant. 
Peter  had  the  fame  phyfical  or  natural  power  to  con- 
fefs  his  Lord,  which  he  had  to  deny  him  ;  and  Judas, 
the  fame  phyfical  power  to  be  faithful  to  him,  as  to 
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betray  him.  Nor  do  the  mod  abfolute  decrees  and 
prediQions  dettroy  this  phvfical  power.  So  that  ab¬ 
solute  decrees  arid  predictions  are,  on  this  plan,  per: 
feSly  confiftent  with  liberty. 

3.  Fheie  pafiages  imply,  that  though  the  mind  is 
ihe  efficient  caufe  of  its  own  volitions  ;  yet  this  effi¬ 
ciency  is  limited  to  exert  itfelf  or  to  be  "exerted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  motives  and  the  dictates  of  the  under- 
itanding.  But  this,  on  the  plan  oi  thofe  who  deny 
that  volition  can  be  free  and  yet  be  the  effeCt  of 
an  extrinfic  caufe,  is  no  more  liberty  than  the  flave 
exercifes,  who  moves  and  acts  at  the  control  of 
his  matter;  or  than  the  man  has,  who  walks  in  a  prifon 
and  whole  liberty  is  bounded  and  determined  by  the 
walls  and  gates  of  the  prifon,  and  by  the  confent  of 
the  gaoler.  We  might  as  well  fay,  that  a  flave  is 
in  poffeffion  of  his  liberty  and  is  not  controlled  by 
the  will  of  his  matter,  but  controls  himfelf  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  his  matter  ;  as  that  we  are  free 
with  the  liberty  of  felf* determination  and  contingence, 
and  yet  be  always  limited  to  determine  ourfelves  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  influence  of  motives.  If  there  be  a 
real  connection  between  motive  and  volition,  that 
connection  is  as  inconfiffent  with  liberty  as  if  motives 
were  the  efficient  caufes  of  volition  ;  provided  liber¬ 
ty  mean  contingence  or  previous  uncertainty  of  ac¬ 
tion  :  And  if  liberty  mean  felf-caufation  of  volition, 
and  this  felf-caufation  be  under  the  control  of  mo¬ 
tives  or  any  extrinfic  caufe,  ftill  where  is  liberty  in 
the  fenfe  contended  for  by  our  opponents  P  Volition 
in  this  cafe  is  equally  limited  and  controlled,  as  if  it 
were  efficiently  produced  by  motive.' 

Such  felf-determination  as  this,  is  not  at  all  incon- 
fittcnt  with  efficacious  grace,  abfolute  decrees,  and 
the  mott  firm  preeftablifhment  of  all  events  and  voli¬ 
tions.  If  felf-determination  exert  itfelf  according  to 
motives  only,  let  God  in  his  providence  bring  the 
proper  motives  into  view,  and  we  are  efficacioufly  de- 
licnmncdj  or  if  you  p!eafe?  it  is  efficacioufly  brought 
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to  pafs,  that  we  /hall  determine  ourfelves  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  limited  manner  ;  and  let  God  decree  abfolutely 
that  thofe  motives  fliall  come  into  view,  and  he  abfo¬ 
lutely  decrees  and  foreordains  what  oar  condadl 
ihail  be.  So  that  this  kind  of  feif-determination  does 
not  at  all  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  avoiding  the  dread¬ 
ful  doftrine  of  abfolute  decrees,  the  fatality  implied 
in  that  doftrine.  or  other  doftrines  connected  with  it. 

4.  If  a  man  caufe  his  own  volitions  according  to 
motives  only,  and  this  be  a  univerfal  rule  ;  doubtlefs 
this  rule  was  eftablifned  by  fome  caufe.  1  his  rule  is 
an  effabliffiment  ;  this  eftablifhment'  is  an  effect,  and 
requires  a  caufe  as  much  as  any  other  effect.  Who 
or  what  is  that  caufe  ?  It  is  doubtlefs  either  the  Fir  ft 
Caufe,  or  fome  fubordinate  caufe  appointed  by  him. 
In  either  cafe  the  original  caufe  of  this  eftablifli meat, 
by  which  intelligent  creatures  caufe  their  own  voli¬ 
tions  according  to  motives,  is  God.  Alio  he  in  the 
courfe  of  his  providence  brings  all  thofe  motives  into 
our  view,  on  which  we  aft.  And  doubtlefs  both  this 
eftabii foment  and  the  coming  of  the  motives  into  our 
view  were  caufed  by  him,  in  confequence  of  a  previ¬ 
ous  determination  to  caufe  them.  Therefore  this 
fcheme  of  fclf-determination  not  only  is  confident  with 
abfolute  decrees  and  the  efficacious  providence  of 
God;  but  it  neceffarily  implies  both  thefe.  ]t  necef- 
farily  implies,  that  God  has  decreed  all  our  volitions 
and  is  either  mediately  or  immediately  the  caufe  of 
them  all.  Therefore  it  is  inconfiftent,  that  thofe  who 
efpoufe  this  fcheme  of  liberty  and  feif determination 
according  to  motives,  fhould  oppofe  the  doftrines  of 
God’s  ablolute  decrees  and  efficacious  grace. 

5.  Be/ide  this,  the  common  abfurdity  of  felfdeter- 
mination  equally  attends  this  fcheme  of  determining 
ourfelves  according  to  motives  ;  I  mean  the  abfurdi¬ 
ty  of  an  infinite  ferics  of  volitions  caufing  one  anoth¬ 
er.  If  all  free  volitions  be  caufed  by  the  fubieft,  that 
volition  in  which  a  man  complies  with  a  motive,  muff 
have  been  caufed  bv  himfelf  and  by  a  preceding  vo~ 
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lition;  and  this  laft  volition,  for  the  fame  reafon,  mud 
have  been  caufed  by  one  preceding  that,  and  fo  on 
infinitely. 

6.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  dodlrine  now  under  con- 
fideration  is,  that  every  volition  is  according  to  a  mo¬ 
tive,  and  is  under  the  perluafive  influence  of  it. 
Therefore  every  one  of  that  infinite  feries  of  volitions 
muft  have  been  put  forth  in  the  view  of  feme  motive. 
So  that  here  we  have  not  only  an  infinite  feries  of  vo¬ 
litions  producing  one  another  ;  but  an  infinite  feries  of 
motives, accordingto  which  they  doproduceoneanother. 

Dr.  Reid  holds,  that  66  there  are  innumerable  ac- 

lions  done  by  a  cool  and  cairn  determination  of  the 
“  mind,  with  fore-thought  and  will,  but  ivithout  motive .” 
Active  Powers ,  p.  275.  This  is  diredtly  contrary  to 
Dr.  Weft.  He  holds,  as  before  quoted,  “  That  the 
44  infallible  connexion  between  motives  and  volition 
44  cannot  take  place,  till  the  mind  has  determined  to 
44  examine  the  feveral  motives  or  reafons  for  adi- 
44  ing - In  that  cafe  the  mind  will  certainly  choofe 

44  that  which  appears  the  belt  Part  II,  p.  80  ;  i- 

will  certainly  adt  with  motive. - It  is  equally  con¬ 

trary  to  Dr.  Reid  himfelf.  In  the  next  page  he  grants, 

45  that  an  adlion  done  without  any  motive  can  neither 
45  have  merit  nor  demerit  and  fays,  that  this  is  a 
felf-evident  propofition,  and  that  he  knows  of  no  au¬ 
thor  that  ever  denied  it.  Now  an  adlion  in  which 
there  is  neither  merit  nor  demerit,  is  not  a  moral  ac¬ 
tion.  But  is  not  every  adlion  done  by  a  cool  and 
calm  determination  of  the  mind,  with  fore-thought  and 
will,  a  moral  adlion  ?  If  it  be,  fince  according  to  Dr. 
Reid,  fuch  an  adlion  may  be  done  without  a  motive, 
It  follows,  that,  diredlly  contrary  to  what  Dr.  Reid  him¬ 
felf  a(ferts,an  adlion  done  without  a  motive,  can  have 
merit  or  demerit  :  Or  a  moral  adtion  may  Have  no 
merit  or  demerit  in  it.  Or  if  an  adlion  done  by  a 
cool  and  calm  determination  of  mind,  be  not  a  moral 
adlion,  then  in  this  controverfy  we  have  no  more  to 
do  with  it,  than  we  have  with  the  beating  of  the  pulfe 
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*>r  winking  of  the  eyes  :  For  this  controverfy  refpefts 

moral  aftions  only. - Again,  in  the  page  laft  referred 

to,  Dr.  Reid  tells  us,  “  If  a  man  could  not  aft  with- 
«-  out  motive,  he  would  have  no  power  at  all.”  But 
if  we  have  a  power  to  a£t  without  motive,  this  power, 
according  to  Dr.  Reid,  does  not  enable  us  to  do  thofe  ac¬ 
tions,  which  have  either  merit  or  demerit  ;  u  e.  mor¬ 
al  aftions.  Therefore  for  the  purpofes  of  morality, 
of  virtue  and  vice,  reward  and  punifhment,  fuch  a 
power  would  do  us  no  good.  So  that  according  to 
Dr.  Reid,  we  have  no  power  to  perform  any  moral 
aftion.  For  according  to  him,  power  to  aft  with  mo¬ 
tive  only,  is  no  power  at  all.  Therefore  whatever 
power  we  have,  is  a  power  to  aft  without  motive* 
But  a  power  to  aft  without  motive,  is  a  power  to  per¬ 
form  thofe  aftions  only,  which  have  neither  merit  nor 

demerit  ;  u  e.  which  are  no  moral  aftions. - Yet  in 

p.  277,  he  fays,  u  The  aftions,  which  are  done  with- 
46  out  a  motive,  are  of  moment  in  the  queftion  con- 
44  cerning  moral  liberty”  By  moral  liberty  I  conclude, 
he  means  that  liberty,  in  the  exercife  of  which  we  aft; 
morally,  or  with  merit  or  demerit.  Therefore  quef- 
tions  concerning  this  liberty  are  queftions  concerning 
moral  aftions.  But  how  can  thofe  aftions,  which  have 
no  morality  in  them,  be  of  moment  in  queftions  con¬ 
cerning  moral  aftions  ?  Can  the  periftaltic  motion  or 
the  aftion  of  the  folids  on  the  fluids  in  the  human 
confutation,  be  of  moment  in  a  queftion  concerning 
tnalice  or  envy  ? 

In  the  page  laft  quoted,  Dr.  Reid  fays,  44  If  we 
44  have  a  power  of  afting  without  motive,  that  power 
44  joined  to  a  weaker  motive,  may  counterbalance  a 
44  Stronger.”  What  if  it  may  ?  The  aftion  or  aftions, 
which  fhould  be  the  refult  in  fuch  a  cafe,  would  not 
be  of  a  moral  nature.  For  if  an  aftion  done  entirely 
without  motive  be  not  of  a  moral  nature,  as  Dr.  Reid 
grants,  that  which  is  done  againft  the  ftronger  motive, 
being  on  the  whole  done  without  motive,  muft  alfo 
be  not  of  a  moral  nature.  As  the  weaker  motive  is 
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withftdbd  and  balanced  by  a  part  of  the  ftrength  of 
the  ft  ranger,  fo  far  as  a  man  afts  again!!  the  excefs  of 
the  ftrength  of  the  ftrpnger,  he  mutt  aft  without  mo. 
tive.  1  herefore  it  a  man  be  influenced  by  a  regard 
to  his  duty,  as  with  the  force  of  1,  to  preferve  his  tem¬ 
perance  ;  and  be  influenced  by  his  appetite,  as  with 
the  force  of  2,  to  intemperance,  and  then  by  a  {elf-de¬ 
termining  power  determine  himfelf  to  temperance 
again!!  the  ffronger  motive;  there  is  according  to  Dr. 
Reid’s  own  conceffion,  no  virtue  and  no  morality  in 
the  determination.  Who  then  would  wilh  for  fuch  a 
power  as  this  ?  And  why  did  Dr.  Reid  think  it  worth 
his  while,  to  difpute  for  it  ?  Surely  in  difputing  for 
it,  he  {pent  hts  time  and  ftrength  in  a  very  ulelels 
manner. 

Though  Dr.  Reid  holds,  as  juft  quoted,  that  “  if  a 
“  man  could  not  act  without  motive,  he  would  have 

no  power  at  all  yet  he  holds,  as  has  been  quoted 
aifo,  that  “  the  influence  of  motives  is  perfectly  con- 
“  fiftent  with  liberty  and  indeed  fuppofes  it.”  And 
he  defines  liberty,  p.  251,  to  be  li  a  power  over  the 
“  determinations  of  the  will.”  Therefore  as  “  the  in- 

fluence  of  motives  is  perfectly  confiftent  with  liber- 
“  ty  and  fuppofes  it  and  as  “  a  power  over  the  de- 
s:  terminations  of  the  will”  is  liberty  ;  the  influence  of 
motives  is  perfectly  confiftent  with  “  a  power  over  the 
“  determinations  of  the  will  And  if  a  man  could 
not  a£t  without  motive,  but  always  afted  under  the 
influence  of  it,  he  in  the  firlt  place,  “  would  have  no 
power  at  all  in  the  fecond  place,  he  would  have 
fome  power  ;  viz.  “  a  power  over  the  determinations 
“  of  his  own  will,”  which  according  to  him,  is  liberty , 
and  not  only  is  confiftent,  with  the  influence  of  mo¬ 
tive,  but  is  fuppofed  in  it. - But  the  defenders  of  the 

felf-determining  power  arc  fated  to  inconfiftency,  and 
feT contradiction,  and  not  one  of  them  more  fo  than 
this  Dr.  Reid. 

He  alio  holds,  that  in  order  to  have  any  power  at 
all,  we  mill!  have  a  power  to  aft  without  motive,  and 

therefore 


therefore  without  the  influence  of  motive.  Tut  the 
influence  of  motive  is,  according  to  his  own  concef- 
fion,  fuppofed  in  liberty.  Therefore  to  have  any 
power  at  all,  we  mull  have  a  power  to  afl  without  that 
which  is  fuppofed  in  liberty  and  therefore  without  lib¬ 
erty  itfelf :  And  if  we  have  that  which  is  fuppofed  in 
liberty,  and  of  courfe  have  liberty  itfelf,  we  have  no 
power  at  all  ;  L  e.  if  we  have  a  power  over  the  deter- 
minations  of  our  own  will,  which  is  liberty  ;  we  have 
no  power  at  all  and  have  no  liberty  ;  or  if  we  have 
power  and  liberty,  we  have  no  power  nor  liberty.— 

But  it  is  endlefs  to  trace  the  abfurdities  of  the  fell-de¬ 
termining  power  and  of  the  mod  acute  writer  that  ev¬ 
er  undertook  the  defence  of  it.  It  is  indeed  a  bui- 
denfome  done,  which  like  that  of  Sifyphus ,  will  forever 
roll  down  on  the  heads  of  thofe  who  give  it  a  place  in 
their  building. 

If  we  have  a  power  to  aft  without  motive,  we  have 
a  power  to  aft  without  end  or  defign  ;  and  luch  an 
aftioh  is  as  totally  w  ithout  morality,  as  the  blowing  of 
the  windy  or  the  motion  of  a  cannon-ball  :  And  a 
power  to  perform  fuch  an  afiion,  is  not  a  power  to 
perform  any  moral  aflion,  nor  can  fuch  a  power  be 
called  moral  liberty  ;  but  it  is  a  power  to  dived  our- 
felves,  in  that  aflion  at  lead,  of  all  moral  agency. 

To  choole  any  thing  without  motive,  is  really  a 
contradiftion  ;  it  is  to  choofe  it  and  not  choofe  it,  at 
the  fame  time.  Whatever  is  chofen,  is  chofen  as  be¬ 
ing  agreeable  in  fome  refpeft  or  other  ;  and  whatever 
is  agreeable,  is  agreeable  either  in  itfelf  immediately^ 
or  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  fomething  elle 
and  its  fubferviency  to  it.  which  fomething  is  immedi¬ 
ately  agreeable  in  itfelf.  Now  whatever  is  agreeable 
on  account  of  its  connexion  with  fomething  elle,  is 
chofen  on  account  of  that  fomething  elle,  as  the  mo¬ 
tive.  Whatever  is  in  itfelf  agreeable  to  a  man,  is 
chofen  from  the  motive  of  his  appetite,  tade  or  bias, 
which  is  included  in  PrefidentEdwards’sfenfe  of  motive. 
And  whatever  is  not  agreeable  to  a  man  on  one  or 
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other  of  tbefe  accounts,  is  not  agreeable  at  all,  and 
therefore  is  not  chofen.  5 

To  choofe  an  cbjeft  without  motive,  is  to  choofe  it 
without  any  end  or  deiign,  either  of  immediate  or  re¬ 
mote  gratification  of  any  principle  in  him.  who  makes 
the  choice  :  And  whether  this  be  poffible  or  conceiv- 
aule,  I  wifli  every  candid  perfon  to  judge. 

An  act  of  choice  without  a  motive,  in  the  large 
ienle  of  motive  as  defined  by  Prefident  Edwards,  is 
an  event  without  a  caufe  :  For  every  caufe  of  voli¬ 
tion  is  included  in  Prefident  Edwards’s  definition  of 
motive.  «  By  motive,”  fays  he,  «  I  mean  the  whole 

.  o[  l.  .  wbicb  moves ,  excites  or  invites  the  mind  to 
vo  uion,  whether  it  be  one  thing  fingly,  or  many 
wings  conjunftly  p.  5.  Accordingly  in  his  fur- 
tner  explanation  of  his  idea  of  motive,  he  mentions  all 
agreeaole  obje£is  and  views,  all  reafons  and  arguments3 
and  all  internal  biafes  and  tempers,  which  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  volition;  i.  e.  every  caufe  or  occafion  of 
volition.  And  if  an  immediate  divine  influence  or 
any  other  extrinfic  influence,  be  the  caufe  of  volition, 

'  u  may  bre  cal[ed  a  motive  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  a  bi- 
as  is.  I\ow,  if  an  a6l  of  choice  be  without  motive 
in  this  fenfe,  it  is  abfolutely  without  a  caufe.  The 
evafion  of  Doctor  Clarke  and  others,  that  the  mind 
itfeli  is  the  caufe  of  its  own  volitions,  has  been  already 
considered  ;  befide  other  abfurdities,  it  has  been 
found  to  lead  to  an  infinite  feries  of  volitions  caufing 
one  anoiber  ;  which  is  as  great  an  abfurdity,  as  an 

infinite  feries  of  men  begetting  one  another.- _ Or 

if  it  were  allowed,  that  a  man  does  efficiently  caufe 
his  own  volitions  without  motive  ;  fiill  he  muft  caufe 
them  without  defign  or  end,  and  therefore  muff  caufe 
them  in  the  dark  and  by  mere  chance. 

Archbifiiop  King  in  Law’s  edition,  p.  394,  fayS, 

“  The  will  cannot  be  determined  to  good  by  obje&s.” 
Then  all  the  good  and  evil  in  the  univerfe  cannot  de¬ 
termine  one  aft  of  the  will.  In  p.  354,  he  fays, 

?  1  hc  niore  free  any  one  is  and  the  fefs  liable  to  ex- 
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tt  ternal  motions,  the  more  perfeft  he  is.”  Therefore 
the  lefs  liable  a  man  is  to  be  influenced  by  the  di¬ 
vine  law  and  its  precepts,  by  the  beauty  of  virtue,  by 
right  and  wrong,  by  the  divine  glory,  or  by  the  re¬ 
wards  and  punifhments  of  virtue  and  vice  here  or 
hereafter  ;  the  more  per  fed  he  is  !  !  ! 

If  motives  have  not  influence  on  men  they  are  not 
capable  of  moral  government.  The  whole  of  moral 
government  depends  on  influencing  the  fubjeft  by 
the  motives  of  laws,  precepts,  penalties,  rewards  and 
punifhments,  &c. 

However,  the  Archbifliop  is  perhaps  the  mod  con- 
fiftent  advocate  for  felf-determination,  that  has  ever 
written.  Clarke,  johnfon.  Price  and  Reid  grant  too 
much.  They  grant,  though  they  do  not  hold  to  it 
throughout,  that  the  will  always  afts  according  to  mo¬ 
tives,  and  allow  the  influence  of  motives  ;  yet  they 
hold,  that  the  will  determines  itfelf  and  caufes  its  own 
afts  ;  which  is  juft  like  the  idea  of  fome  concerning 
the  power  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  a  power  to  govern 
the  people,  who  have  the  entire  government  of  the 
magiftrate.  But  Archbifhop  King  (trikes  a  bold  ftroke. 
He  holds,  that  there  is  “  a  faculty”  in  human  nature 
«  naturally  inclined  to  exercife,  and  that  one  exercife 
55  is  more  agreeable  than  another,  not  from  any  nat- 
a  ural  fitnefsin  one  rather  than  another  ;  but  from  the 
application  of  the  faculty  itfelf :  For  another  would 
u  often  be  no  lefs  agreeable,  if  it  bad  happened  to  be 
determined  to  that.'3  Ibid,  p.  269.  66  It  is  the  very 
nature  of  an  active  power,  to  make  an  object  agree- 
able  to  itfelf,  i.  e.  good,  by  its  own  proper  aft. 
For  here  the  goodnefs  of  the  objeft  does  not  pre- 
cede  the  aft  of  eleftion,  fo  as  to  excite  it,  but  elec- 
^  tion  makes  the  goodnefs  in  the  objeft  ;  that  is,  the 
^  thing  is  agreeable  becaufe  chofen,  and  not  chofen 
becaufe  agreeable.  We  cannot  therefore  juftly  in- 
65  quire  alter  any  other  caufe  of  eleftion,  than  the 
u  power  itfelf.”  Ibid,  p.  279,  280.  It  feems  then, 
that  it  is  the  nature  of  a  (elf-determining  power  to 


exercife 
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exercife  itfeif,  not  in  any  particular  manner,  but  in 
any  manner  and  every  poflible  manner.  It  preffes 
hke  water  in  a  cittern  on  every  fide  alike,  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  flow  out  in  exercife.  And  whenever  it 
does  in  ae  flow  out  in  any  particular  exercife,  there 
was  no  cauie  or  reafon  for  this  exercife,  more  than  for 
any  other  poifible  exercife:  The  only  caufe  or  rea¬ 
son  is  the  natural  inclination  of  this  power  to  flow  out 
in  any  and  all  poflible  exercifes.  This  is  juft  as  good 
accounting  for  any  particular  exercife  of  this  power 
as  it  would  be,  to  account  for  the  Archbifhop’s  writ- 
nig  his  book,  by  faying,  that  he  had  a  general  power 
and  inclination  to  write  fomething  or  other. 

. }  fcheme  of  Dr.  King,  we  fee  the  genuine 

ipea  or  liberty  of  indifference  :  It  is  an  equal  inclina¬ 
tion,  previoufly  to  eleftion,  to  all  poffible  elections 
and  volitions,  and  a  perfeft  indifference  to  all  con¬ 
ceivable  objects  ;  fo  that  no  particular  obje£l  or  fit- 
aation  is  more  fuited  to  give  pleafure  or  mifery  to  a 
Hsdn,  tnan  another  ;  and  pleafure  and  pain  are  the 
confequence  and  depend  entirety  on  a  man’s  own 
cnoice  and  will  ;  fo  that  it  is  entirely  in  a  man’s  pow- 
L 1  ^tid  depends  entirely  on  his  own  will,  to  render 
Nebuchaonezzar  s  furnace  more  pleafant,  than  a  bed 
of  down  perfumed  with  rofes. 

it  is  further  obfervable,  that  according  to  this  account 
or  tne  felf-dctermimng  power,  whenever  it  does  exer¬ 
cife  it J elf,  it  does  it  by  mere  chance ,  or  as  Dr.  King 
hi  in  fe  if  o:  preffes  it,  it  happens  to  be  determined  to 
that  exercife.  T  nus  we  have  the  famous  liberty  of 
contingence  or  perfeft  uncertainty,  a  liberty  of  blind 

Our  opponents  hold,  that  the  governing  influence 
ot  motive  is  inconfiflent  with  liberty  and  moral  agen¬ 
cy  ;  then  if  a  man  be  influenced  by  any  motive  to  a 
compliance  with  the  gofpel  and  its  precepts,  or  by 
any  temptation  to  the  commiflion  of  any  action  com¬ 
monly  reputed  ever  fb  criminal  ;  in  reality  there  is 
no  virtue  in  the  former  nor  vice  in  the  laucr  •.  Be- 

caufe 


caufe  the  influence  of  the  motive  deflroys  liberty  and 
moral  aeenev,  the  man  is  wrought  upon  by  an  extrin- 
fic  "auT  and  .herefpre  is  a  mere  patient  and  not  . 
an  agent.  Therefore  no  man  needs  to  be  at  ail  afraid 
of  any  temptation,  nor  according  to  this  feheme  ought 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  to  remain  any  longer  without  cor- 
reftion  :  The"  light  of  this  improved  age  requires  a 
new  edition  of  it  corrected  and  improved. 

If  it  be  objefted,  that  motives  do  indeed  have  an 
influence  to  perfuade  men,  but  not  a  certain  injallikle 
influence  ;  I  anfwer,  juft  fo  far  as  they  have  influ¬ 
ence,  their  influence  is  certain  and  infallible,  becaufe 
it  is  an  influence  that  really  exifts.  1  hat  which  does 
exift,  certainly  exifts,  and  it  is  an  infallible  tiutn,  that 
it  does  exift. 

Or  if  it  be  pleaded,  that  the  mind  is  ftill  free,  be¬ 
caufe  motives  are  not  the  efficient  caofes  of  volition  ; 

I  anfwer,  that  the  fame  plea  would  prove,  that  a 
Weft-India  Have  is  free,  becaufe  his  athons  are  not 
efficiently  caufed  by  his  mailer  or  driver,  and  they 
only  exhibit  fuch  motives  as  influence  the  flave  him- 
felf  to  perform  thofe  aftions  :  And  the  fame  plea  will 
prove,  that  moral  neceffity  is  perfeftly  confident  with 
liberty.  For  moral  neceffity  is  a  mere  previous  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  moral  aftion  ;  and  this  Ls  no  more  the  ef¬ 
ficient  caufe  of  the  aftion,  than  the  perluafive  motive, 
which  is  the  occafion  of  an  aftion.  , 

I  am  entirely  willing,  that  the  advocates  for  the  fe!f- 
determining  power  fliould  take  their  choice  of  either 
Dr.  Clarke’s  feheme  of  conflant  concomitancy  of  mo¬ 
tives  and  volitions  ;  or  Archbifhop  King’s  ^feheme, 
that  motives  have  no  influence,  and  that  previoufly 
to  eleftion  all  things  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
man  who  makes  the  eleftion.  If  they  choofe  to  a- 
dopt  the  feheme  of  conjlant  concomitancy ,  they  at  once 
allow  an  infallible  connection  between  motives  and 
volition  ;  they  mull  give  up  the  power  to  aft  or  not 
aft,  the  liberty  to  either  fide,  and  r 
gument  from  choofing  one  of  fevers 


they  muft  renounce  the  independence  and  fovereign- 
ty  of  the  will,  and  allow  that  it  is  as  really  bounded* 
limited  and  controlled  by  motives,  as  the  {lave  is  by 
his  driver,  or  as  the  will  is  by  moral  neceflity  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  of  their  boafted  liberty  left  worth 
contending  for,  nothing  but  the  pitiful  power  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  volitions  according  to  the  mandates  of  mo¬ 
tives  ;  juft  as  a  W eft-India  negro  manufactures  fug- 
ar  under  the  lafh  of  his  driver. 

Or  if  they  choofe  Archbifhop  Kings  fcheme  ;  ab- 
furdities  no  lefs  glaring  will  follow.  If  all  things  be¬ 
fore  election  be  indifferent,  then  every  election  is 
made  without  motive,  reafon,  end,  defign  or  any  con- 
iideration  right  or  wrong  ;  every  act  of  choice  is  an 
aCt  of  as  perfeCt  ftupidity,  as  the  motion  of  a  canon 
ball  or  the  falling  of  a  ftone  ;  every  man  by  choice 
or  rejection  makes  any  objeCi  either  agreeable  or  dif- 
agreeable,  good  or  bad,  to  himfelf ;  every  man,  in 
every  (ituation  has  the  perfeCt  control  of  his  own  hap- 
pinefs  and  mifery  ;  and  it  is  but  for  him  to  choofe  to 
lie  on  a  gridiron,  which  he  can  as  eafily  do,  as  choofe 
any  thing  elfe,  and  he  converts  it  into  a  bed  of 

rofes. - This  is  felf-determination  to  Jome  purpofe. 

Such  exclamations  as  the  following  have  been 
made,  in  relation  to  this  fubjeCt  ;  44  If  man  be  gov- 
^  erned  by  motives,  how  is  he  free  ?  Where  is  free- 
dorn  ?  What  liberty  has  man  more  than  a  beaft  ? 
**  All  his  aCtions  are  fubjeCt  to  a  fatal  chain  of  caufes 
and  effeCts  ?”  But  fuch  exclamations  may  juftly  be 
retorted,  on  either  of  the  forementioned  hypothefes  of 
determjping  our  own  volitions  agreeably  to  motives, 
or  without  motives.  If  we  determine  them  agreea¬ 
bly  to  motives  only  ;  then  we  are  limited  to  mo¬ 
tives,  we  can  go  in  one  track  only,  we  can  aCt  no  oth- 
erwife  than  according  to  the  diClates  of  fovereign  and 
all  controlling  motives.  Then  44  how  is  man  free  ? 
44  Where  is  freedom  ?  What  liberty  has  man  more 
44  than  a  beaft  ?  Ail  his  aCiions  are  fubjeCt  to  a  fatal 
f  chain  of  motives.”- — -Or  if  it  be  faid,  that  we  de¬ 
termine 
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terrmne  our  own  volitions  without  motives,  end,  d«- 
£i (tq  or  any  confideration  good  or  bad  \  as  in  this  cafe 
we  a£t  with  perfeB  ftupidity,  it  may  with  the  greateft 
propriety  be  demanded,  “  How  are  we  free  ?  Where  is 
44  freedom  ?  What  liberty  has  man  more  than  a  beaft  T 
If  there  be,  as  Dr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Price,  &c.  allow,  a 
conftant  concomitancy  or  conneBion  between  motives 
and  volitions  ;  this  connexion  is  an  eftablifhed  law  ; 
as  really  fuch,  as  the  conneBion  between  a  certain 
temperature  of  the  feafons  and  the  growth  of  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Now  of  this  eftablifhment  there  is  fome  author : 
It  is  an  effeB  and  has  an  efficient  caufe.  Nor  will  it 
be  pretended,  that  the  mind,  which  is  the  fubjeB  of 
the  volitions,  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  this  eftablifh- 
merit.  This  befide  other  difficulties  attending  it, 
would  imply  a  direB  contradiBion  ;  as  it  is  now 
granted,  that  the  mind  acts  invariably  according  to 
motives  ;  and  yet  in  eftablifhing  the  influence  of  mo¬ 
tives,  it  muff  a B  without  that  influence,  i.  e.  without 
motive.  For  a  motive  can  have  no  influence,  be¬ 
fore  influence  is  given  to  it  ;  and  nothing,  can  be  a 
motive,  which  has  no  perfuafive  influence  or  tenden¬ 
cy.  Therefore  the  influence  of  motives  and  the  con- 
neBion  between  them  and  volitions,  are  the  effeBs  of 
fome  caufe  extrinfic  to  the  mind.  And  this  caufa- 
lion  of  the  influence  and  confequences  of  motives,  or  of 
the  connexion  between  motive  and  volition,  is  really 
a  caufation  of  volitions  themfelves,  and  that  by  an  ex¬ 
trinfic  caufe. - Thus  the  authors  juft  mentioned 

and  thofe  who  with  them  acknowledge  a  conftant  cou- 
comitancy  of  motives  and  volitions,  are  brought  into 
a  dilemma.  If  they  hold  that  this  concomitancy  and 
conftant  connexion  is  caufed  by  the  mind  itfelf,  they 
nuift  grant,  that  it  is  caufed  without  motive,  and  fo 
contradict  the  very  principle  they  grant,  of  conftant 
concomitancy.  If  they  allow,  that  this  connexion  is 
caufed  by  fome  other  caufe,  than  the  mind  itfelf ; 
they  mult  of  courfe  grant,  that  volitions  are  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  an  extrinfic  caufe, 

«  If 
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“  If  volition  and  agreeable  perception,”  fays  Dr, 
Weft,  p.  12,  66  be  one  and  the  lame  thing,  then  xno- 
u  tive  and  volition  are  one  and  the  fame  thing  :  Fat 
65  nothing  can  be  a  motive,  but  an  agreeable  percep- 
tion  ;  or  — — — — -  motive  is  the  perceiving  of  the 
fitnefs  of  an  objeft  to  anfwer  a  particular  purpofe.” 
Hence  he  argues,  that  44  if  motive  be  agreeable  per- 
“  ception,  and  agreeable  perception  be  a  volition,  and 
“  motive  be  the  caufe  of  an  a ft  of  the  will,  then  art 
u  aft  of  the  will  is  the  caufe  of  an  a6t  of  the  will.” 
And  that  4;  motive  and  volition  are  one  and  the  lame 

6;  thing.” - No  doubt  Dr.  Well  has  a  right  to  tell  his 

own  fenfe  of  the  word  motive.  But  when  Prefident 
Edwards  has  particularly  given  his  fenfe  of  that 
word,  and  it  appears  to  be  entirely  different  from  that 
of  Dr.  Well,  the  Doftor  has  no  right  to  argue  from 
his  fenfe,  to  confute  the  Prefident.  He  by  motive 
meant  not  only  a  perception  of  the  fitnefs  of  an  object 
to  a  particular  purpofe,  but,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  44  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites  or 
6i  invites  the  mind  to  volition  and  not  only  44  the 
6;  views  of  the  mind,”  but  44  the  ftate,  frame,  temper 
and  habit  of  the  mind,”  however  caufed.  Therefore 
many  volitions  may  be  caufed  or  occafioned  by  motive 
in  this  fenfe,  which  are  not  caufed  by  any  perception 
at  all,  but  by  appetite,  bias,  tafte,  &c.  And  if  a  man 
perceive  ever  fo  clearly  the  fitnefs  of  an  objeft  to  an- 
fwer  a  particular  purpofe,  and  in  this  refpeft  its  agree- 
ablenefs,  this  is  not  the  fame  as  aftual  choice  of  that 
objeft,  all  things  confidered.  A  man  may  perceive, 
that  hard  and  conflant  labour  is  well  fitted  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  his  property  ;  yet  he  may  not  choofe  it. 

Though  it  fhould  be  Paid,  that  every  agreeable  per¬ 
ception  is  a  volition  ;  it  would  not  follow,  that  a  vo¬ 
lition  is  a  motive  to  itfelf,  which  is  what  Dr.  Weft 
means,  if  he  mean  to  fix  any  abfurdity,  in  faying,  that 
motive  and  volition  are  one  and  the  fame.  There  is 
no  abfurdity  in  the  fuppofition,  that  one  volition 
fhould  be  a  motive  to  another  volition  ;  that  a  Prong 
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wifB  for  honour  fhould  be  a  motive  to  determine  a 
man  to  generofity,  hofpitality,  a  general  good  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  neighbours,  and  many  fervices  ufeful  to 
the  public  ;  and  charity  requires  us  to  believe,  that  a 
defire  to  do  good,  was  the  motive,  which  made  Dr, 
Weft  willing  to  write  and  puhlifh  his  EJfays  on  Liber¬ 
ty  and  NeceJJity . - The  principle  from  which  Dr* 

Weft  endeavours  to  faften  an  abfurdity  on  PrefidenE 
Edwards,  is  that  nothing  can  be  a  motive  but  an  agree¬ 
able  perception  ;  which  is  both  contrary  to  truth  and 
contrary  to  Frefident  Edwards. 

j 

Archbifhop  King  fpeaks  abundantly  of  u  depraved 
elefciions.”  What  does  he  mean  by  depraved  elec¬ 
tions  ?  Eledions  not  according  to  truth,  reafon  or  di¬ 
vine  revelation  ?  But  if  a  man  were  to  choofe  accord¬ 
ing  to  thefe,  he  muft  not  be  perfuaded  to  fuch  elec¬ 
tion  by  any  regard  to  truth,  reafon  or  divine  revela¬ 
tion  ;  this  would  imply,  that  all  things  were  not  per¬ 
fectly  indifferent  to  him  before  election,  and  that  fome 
things  are  chofen,  becaufe  they  are  previoufly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  excite  choice,  and  not  agreeable  merely  becaufe 
they  are  chofen,  as  he  holds  in  places  before  quoted. 
Befides  ;  if  a  man  choofe  what  is  agreeable  to  truths 
reafon  or  revelation,  from  a  regard  to  truth,  reafon  or 
revelation,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  from  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  truth,  reafon  or  revelation,  he  is  perfuaded ,  in¬ 
fluenced  and  wrought  upon  by  thofe  motives  ;  confe- 
quently  he  is  pafjivt  in  being  the  fubjeCi  of  this  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  motives,  and  not  free  in  die  fenfe  of  free¬ 
dom,  which  the  Archbifhop  holds- — — —Again,  if  a  man 
choofe  what  is  dictated  by  truth,  reafon  or  revelation, 
from  regard  to  any  thing  elfe  than  truth,  reafon  or  rev¬ 
elation  ;  as  he  is  influenced  by  motive,  which  is  the 
thing  which  he  regards,  he  is  in  the  fame  fenfe  not 
free.  Therefore  to  be  free  in  that  fenfe  he  muft 
choofe  it  from  no  regard  to  any  thing,  but  without 
motive,  end  or  defign.  And  in  fuch  a  choice  what 
there  is  of  depravity  or  virtue^  more  than  there 

is 


is  in  the  fhining  of  the  fun  or  in  the  blowing  of  the 
wind,  let  any  man  point  out. 


Whether  there  be  an  infallible  connexion  between 
motives  and  volitions  or  not;  ftill  fo  far  as  they  influ¬ 
ence  and  have  effeft  ;  fo  far  the  fubjeCt  is  wrought 
upon  by  an  extrinfic  caufe  and  is  paffive  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  according  to  our  opponents,  fo  far  his  liberty  and 
moral  agency  are  deftroyed.  Why  then  fhould  mo¬ 
tives  ever  be  ufed  with  any  man  ?  We  ought  not  tQ 
ufe  them,  wifhing  that  they  may  have  no  effeCt  or  in¬ 
fluence  at  all.  Nor  ought  we  to  ufe  them,  to  deftroy 
moral  agency,  and  to  turn  men  into  machines.  For 
what  purpofe  then  fhould  we  ufe  them  ?  We  common¬ 
ly  ufe  them  to  perfuade.  But  to  perfuade  is  to  influ¬ 
ence  a  man  by  motive,  which  is  an  extrinfic  caufe  > 
and  under  the  influence  of  motive,  he  is  paffive  ;  and 
in  fuch  a  cafe  our  opponents  fay  his  liberty  and  mor¬ 
al  agency  is  deftroyed.  But  if  they  be  not  in  this  way 
deftroyed  ;  an  infallible  connection  between  motive 
and  volition  is  not  inconfiftent  with  liberty ;  and  there¬ 
fore  why  fhould  Dr.  Weft  or  any  other  man  difpute 
againft  it  ? 

Mod,  if  not  all  writers  in  favour  of  felf-determina- 
tion  allow,  that  men  generally  aft  on  motive  ;  and  I  pre¬ 
fume  they  would  not  deny,  that  whenever  they  do  aCt 
on  motive,  they  are  perfuaded  to  aCt  by  the  motive . . 
Therefore  on  their  principles,  men  are  generally  de¬ 
prived  of  liberty  and  moral  agency,  generally  aCt  as 
mere  machines  and  paffive  inftruments  ;  and  all  their 
objections  againft  an  infallible  connection  between  mo¬ 
tives  and  volition,  may  be  retorted,  with  refpeCt  to  the 
general  conduCi  of  mankind  :  And  as  to  the  liberty 
and  moral  agency  exercifed  in  fome  rare  inftances, 
when  men  aCt  without  motive,  as  when  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  choofe  between  things  perfectly  indifferent  ; 
it  is  a  mere  trifle  not  worth  difputing  about. 

Dr.  Price  declares  (Correfpondence  with  Prieftly, 
p.  347>)  65  That  by  determining  as  we  pleafe,”  he 
means-  our  poffeffing  a  power  to  make  either  of  two 
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u  motives  the  Arongefi:  ;  i.  e.  to  make  either  of  them 
^  the  motive  that  Ih all  prevail,  and  the  motive  on 
«  which  we  fhail  pleafe  to  determine.”  But  this  act, 
by  which  we  make  one  motive  the  Arongefl,  mud  be 
without  motive.  If  it  be  not  without,  but  be  under 
the  influence  of  motive,  not  we,  but  that  prior  motive 
makes  that  motive  ftrongefl,  on  which  we  pleafe  to 
determine.  And  as  the  compliance  with  that  prior 
motive  is  an  aft  in  which  we  determine  as  we  pleafe, 
a  ftill  prior  motive  is  necefiary  to  that  aft,  and  we 
muft  give  firength  to  that  motive  too,  and  fo  on  to 

infinity. - On  the  other  hand,  if  without  motive  we 

make  one  motive  ftronger  than  another,  we  in  this 
cafe  at  lead  aft  without  motive  ;  which  is  contrary 
to  what  Dr.  Price  abundantly  profeffes  :  He  fays, 

65  A  felf determining  power  which  is  under  no  inftu - 
6i  ence  from  motives ,  has  never  been  meant  by  any 

“  advocates  fov  liberty.” - —But  if  we  may  and  do 

aft  without  motive  in  making  one  motive  to  prevail  ; 
why  may  we  not  immediately  aft  without  motive,  as 
well  as  firft  without  motive  make  one  motive  the 
ftronged,  that  we  may  comply  with  it  ?  Befides  ;  to 
give  ftrength  to  a  motive,  that  we  may  comply  with 
it,  is  really,  in  the  aft  of  giving  that  drength,  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  motive,  and  to  choofe  the  objeft  which 
it  recommends.  It  is  like  giving  money  to  a  friend, 
that  he  may  procure  for.  us  a  certain  commodity. 
This  certainly  implies,  that  we  choofe  and  wifh  for 
that  commodity. 

In  the  fame  page  Dr.  Price  puts  the  quedion  ; 

Has  a  man  urged  by  contrary  inclinations,  no  con- 
6i  trolling  power  over  his  inclinations,  to  make  one  of 

66  them  preferably  to  the  other,  tht  inclination  which 

he  will  follow  ?”  I  anfwer,  no  ;  there  is  a  contra- 

diftion  in  it.  The  fuppofition  implies,  that  before 
he  “  makes  one  of  them  the  inclination  that  he  will 
66  follow,”  it  is  not  the  inclination  which  he  choofes 
to  follow.  But  this  is  not  true  :  In  that  he  volunta¬ 
rily  makes  it  the  inclination  that  he  will  follow,  it  is 
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implied  that  he  is  inclined  to  follow  it.  He  is  willing 
and  choofes  to  follow  it,  and  therefore  he  voluntari¬ 
ly  makes  it  the  inclination,  which  he  will  follow. 
Thus  it  is  previoufly  what  he  makes  it  to  be  ;  and 
he  is  willing  before  he  is  willing.  In  making  it  the 
inclination,  which  he  will  follow,  he  does  follow  it. 
He  follows  it  before  he  follows  it. 

Dr.  Price  in  the  fame  book,  p.  348,  fays,  “  I  am 

fenfible,  that  it  is  nonfenfe,  to  deny  the  influence 
cc  of  motives,  or  to  maintain  that  there  are  no  fixt 
<c  principles  and  ends,  by  which  the  will  is  guided.’' 
Then  is  it  not  nonfenfe,  to  affert,  that  we  give  flrength 
to  motives  ?  And  that  we  make  an  inclination,  the 
Inclination  that  we  will  follow  ?  This  fcems  to  be  the 
inevitable  confequence,  uniefs  we  give  ftrength  to  one 
motive,  under  the  influence  of  another,  and  fo  run  in¬ 
to  the  infinite  feries. 

Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Remarks  on  Collins,  p.  12,  13, 
fuppofes,  that  motives  have  Jome  influence,  but  not  a 
prevailing,  governing  one  ;  and  that  over  and  above 
the  perfuafive  influence  of  motives,  the  felf-determin- 
ing  power  muft  by  its  own  force  exert  itfelf  to  pro¬ 
duce  volition.  Thus,  p.  12,  he  reprobates  the  fjppo- 
fition,  that  if  a  man  be  not  determined  by  motives 
neceffarily,  i.  e.  certainly  and  really  ;  he  can  in  no 
degree  be  influenced  by  them.  But  to  be  influenced 
by  motives,  is  to  be  really  arid  eff'eflually  influenced, 
juft  fo  far  as  the  fubjehl  is  influenced  by  them  at  all  : 
And  fo  far  as  he  is  influenced  or  perfuaded  by  them, 
fo  far  is  he  governed  and  determined  by  them  :  For 
that  is  what  we  mean  by  a  determination  by  motives. 
On  the  other  hand,  fo  far  as  a  man  is  not  influenced 
or  determined  by  motive,  he  a  61s  without  motive  and 
without  regard  to  it.  So  that  there  is  no  medium 
between  no  real  or  perfuafive  influence  of  motive, 
and  a  determining  governing  influence. 

Again,  p.  14,  he  reprobates  the  idea,  cc  that  mo- 
cc  tives  and  reafons  can  be  of  no  weight  and  no  ufe 
c-  at  all  to  men,  uniefs  they  necejfitate  them  }  and  that 


«  if  a  perfon  be  not  determined  irrefiftibly then  he 
“  nuill  be  totally  indifferent  to  all  actions  alike,  and 
44  can  have  no  regard  to  motives  and  reafons  of  ao 
44  tion  at  all.”  By  nccefjitatmg  and  determining  irre- 
JiJlibly ,  if  he  mean  any  thing  to  the  purpofe,  he  mult 
mean  really  and  actually  to  influence  by  perfuafion, 
fo  as  to  give  fome  bias  or  inclination  to  the  will. 
And  it  is  plain,  that  if  motives  do  not  at  all  bias  or 
incline  the  will,  the  man  remains  in  a  hate  of  total 
indifference,  and  44  has  no  regard  to  motives  or  rea- 
44  fons  of  adtion  at  all.”  Nor  is  there  any  medium 
between  an  inclination  of  the  will  and  total  indiffer¬ 
ence  ;  for  this  is  the  fame  as  to  fav,<  that  there  is  no 
medium  between  an  inclination  of  the  will  and  no  in¬ 
clination  of  it.  And  if  44  motives  and  reafons”  do 
not  incline  men’s  wills  and  have  no  previous  tenden¬ 
cy  to  incline  them,  44  they  are  of  no  weight  or  ufe  at  all 
44  to  men  and  if  a  perfon  be  not  really  inclined  by 
them,  he  is  totally  indifferent  to  them. 

In  the  fame  page,  the  Dodtor  confiders  it  as  need¬ 
ing  proof,  44  that  a  felf-moving  power  is  inconiiflent 
44  with  having  any  regard  to  reafons  of  adting.”  So 
far  as  a  perfon  is  perfuaded  to  adt,  by  reafons  and 
motives  ;  fo  far  he  is  influenced  by  motives,  in  the 
fenfe,  in  which  we  hold,  that  any  perfon  is  influenc¬ 
ed  by  them  ;  therefore  fo  far  is  not  felf-determined  or 
felf-moved.  Or  if  by  felf-determination  be  meant, 
that  under  the  effedtual  perfuafion  of  motives,  xve 
caufe  our  own  volitions  ;  (though  we  deny  the  poffi- 
bility  of  caufing  our  own  volitions)  yet  as  to  liberty 
in  the  fenfe  in  which  I  oppofe  it,  it  would  come  to 
the  fame.  The  (lave,  who  always  adts  by  motives 
exhibited  by  his  maffer,  is  as  abfolutely  controlled 
by  his  matter,  as  the  whip  in  the  mailer’s  hand.  Be- 
fides,  to  be  effcdtually  perfuaded  by  motive  to  voli¬ 
tion,  and  to  caufe  our  own  volition  independently  of 
extrinfic  influence,  is  a  diredt  contradidiion. 

45  The  doing  of  any  thing  upon  or  after  or  in  confc - 
“  j uenee  of ]  that  perception”  (the  perception  of  mo¬ 
il  2  live) 


live)  “  this  is  the  power  of  felf-motiorr  or  a£Honf*? 

u  which - ■*  in  moral  agents  wc  call  liberty .” - 

If  the  doing  be  merely  in  confequence  of  motive, 
without  any  influence  of  the  motive  perfuading  to  the 
doing  ;  that  which  in  this  cafe  is  called  a  motive,  is 
very  improperly  fo  called.  So  a  motive  wouid  be 
no  reafon  at  all  for  the  doing.  If  it  be  a  reafon  and 
properly  a  motive ,  it  ?noves  the  agent  to  the  doing  ; 
confequently  the  doing  is  not  felf- motion,  unlefs  felf- 
motion  and  motion  excited  by  an  extrinfic  caufe  are 
one  and  the  fame.  Nor  is  this  motion  a  free  action 
in  a  fenfe  oppofed  to  moral  neceffity.  It  is  not  free 
from  extrinfic  caufality,  nor  of  courfe  free  from  a  de¬ 
pendence  on  an  extrinfic  caufe.  Every  effeft  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  its  caufe.  Nor  is  it  free  with  a  liberty  of 
contingence.  This  implies,’ that  fomething  happens 
without  a  caufe. 

If  it  fhould  be  faid,  that  motive  in  this  cafe  is  not 
the  efficient  of  the  aftion  or  doing  :  This  is  granted  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  for  reafons  already  given,  it  is 
denied,  that  the  man  himfelf  is  the  efficient  caufe  of 
it.  He  who  eftabJifhed  the  laws  of  nature,  fo  called, 
is  the  primary  caufe  of  all  things.  What  is  meant  by 
efficient  caufe  in  any  cafe,  in  which  an  effefl  is  pro¬ 
duced  according  to  eflablifhed  laws  ?  For  inftance, 
what  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  fenfation  of  heat  from 
fire  ?  If  it  be  anfwered,  fire  is  the  efficient  caufe  ;  I 
alfo  anfwer,  that  the  motive  is  the  efficient  caufe  of 
the  volition  and  doing  aforefaid.  If  it  be  faid,  that  the 
Great  Firfl:  Caufe  is  the  efficient  of  the  fenfation  of 
heat  ;  the  fame  Great  Agent  is  the  efficient  caufe  of 
volition,  in  the  fame  way,  by  a  general  law  efiablifh- 
ing  a  connexion  between  motives  and  volitions  ;  as 
there  is  a  connexion  between  fire  in  certain  fituations 
and  the  fenfation  of  heat. 

To  allow,  that  we  are  free,  though  we  always  aft  in 
confequence  of  motives,  unlefs  by  afting  be  meant  an 
aftion  not  excited  or  influenced  by  motive,  and  of 
which  the  motive  is  no  reafon,  is  to  plead  for  no  oth- 


er  liberty,  than  is  perfeflly  confident  with  the  moft 
abfolute  moral  neccflity  and  with  abfolute  decrees. 

Doftors  Clarke  and  Price  confider  the  man  free, 
who  efficiently  caufes  his  own  volitions  according  to 
motives,  becaufe  he  himfelf  and  not  the  motives,  is 
the  efficient  caufe.  Yet  as  by  the  fuppofition  he 
caufes  them  according  to  motives,  he  is  limited  by 
them.  And  is  a  flave  free,  who  manufactures  a  corn- 
modity  under  the  control  and  lafli  of  his  mafter  ?  Or 
is  the  convi&  free,  who  himfelf  walks  around  the  flake, 
to  which  he  is  chained  ?  Yet  according  to  the  fyftern 
of  the  faid  gentlemen,  the  dlave  and  not  the  mafter  is 
the  efficient  caufe  of  his  own  volition  to  labour.  The 
convict  and  not  the  flake,  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  his 
own  volition  to  walk  around  the  flake.  Nor  is  the 
mafter  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  limitation  of  the  vo¬ 
litions  of  his  flave  ;  he  merely  exhibits  the  motives  to 
their  limitation  :  And  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that 
the  flake  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  limitation  of  the 
volition  of  the  conviCL 

Dr.  Price,  in  Correfpondence  with  Prieftly,  p.  341, 
fays,  “  that  no  influence  of  motives,  which  is  (hort  of 
«  making  them  phyfical  efficients  or  agents,  can  clafh 

with  liberty.”  Now  the  walls,  gates  and  bars  of  a 
prifon  are  not  phyfical  efficients  or  agents  ;  yet  they 
are  as  inconfiftent  with  the  liberty  of  the  prifoner,  as 
if  they  were  fuch  efficients  and  agents,  and  flood  around 
him  w7ith  gun  and  bayonet,  to  confine  him  to  the  fpot  • 
or  as  if  they  had  built  and  made  themfelves  for  the 
purpofe  of  his  confinement.  So  if  man  be  limited  to 
aft  agreeably  to  motives  only,  they  are  as  inconfiftent 
with  his  liberty,  as  they  would  be,  if  they  were  intelli¬ 
gent  agents,  had  created  themfelves  and  had  eftablifh- 
ed  the  connexion  between  themfelves  and  volition. 
It  is  as  to  liberty,  immaterial  who  or  what  has  eftab- 
lifhed  the  connexion  between  motives  and  volitions, 
•provided  the  connexion  be  infallibly  eftablifhed  :  As 
it  is  immaterial  as  to  the  liberty  of  a  prifoner,  who  or 
what  made  the  walls,  gates  and  bars  of  the  prifon, 
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•whether  the  walls,  gates  and  bars  themfelves,  any  ex- 
trinfic  caufe,  or  even  the  prifoner  himfelf.  If  he  had 
built  and  made  them  all,  had  locked  himfelf  in  and 
had  flung  the  Key  through  the  grates^  he  would  be  as 
eff  ectually  deprived  of  his  liberty,  as  if  the  fame  things 

had  been  done  by  any  other  agent. - Thefe  obfer- 

vations  lead  to  a  further  anfwer  to  the  plea,  that  we 
S‘ye  ftrength  to  the  motive  which  determines  us* 
What  if  a  man  fhould  give  ftrength  to  a  motive  ?  Af- 
tei  it  is  thus  become  lliong,  it  as  effedtually  governs 
the  man,  and  as  really  deprives  him  of  his  liberty,  as 
^f  tt  had  dciived  its  Itiength  from  any  other  fource. 
Suppofe  a  man  were  poffeffed  of  creating  power,  and 
fhould  create  another  man  flronger  than  himfelf,  and 
this  other  man  fhould  bind  the  former  hand  and, 
foot  :  Would  he  not  be  as  efFeftually  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  fame  manner  bound 
by  any  other  man  ? 
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In  which  it  is  inquired,  whether  Volition  be  an  Effect  and 

have  a  Caufe. 

THE  title  of  Dr.  Weft’s  fecond  ejffay  is,  “  That  vo- 
“  lition  is  not  properly  an  effedt,  which  has  a 
«  caufe.”  Whether  his  meaning  be,  that  it  is  an  ef- 
fedt  which  has  no  caufe,  or  that  it  is  not  an  effedt  at 
all,  the  words  do  not  determine  ;  but  from  the  fequel 
I  conclude,  the  latter  is  his  meaning.  This,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  is  indeed  contradidied  by  the 
Dodtor,  as  in  this  paffage,  p.  24,  “  The  modification  ira 
«  queftion”  (1.  e.  the  modification  which  the  mind  gives 
itfelf  in  willing  or  adding,  which  the  Dodtor  explains 
to  be  volition)  “  is  the  confequence  or  effect  of  the 
«  mind  willing  or  choofing.”  Then  volition  is  an  ef¬ 
fect  ;  and  an  effett  of  a  preceding  volition. 

1  prefume  the  Dodtor  has  the  merit  of  originality 
in  this  part  of  his  fyftem.  Many  things  in  the  common 
fcheme  of  felf-determination  do  indeed  imply,  that  vo¬ 
lition  has  no  caufe  ;  viz.  Liberty  as  oppofed  to  all 
neceffity  or  certainty  ;  the  fovereignty  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  will;  its  exemption  from  all  influence  of 
motive  or  extrinfic  caufe,  &c.  Still  I  have  not  met 
with  one  writer  before  Dr.  Weft,  who  had  boldnefs 
enough  exprefsly  to  avow  the  fentiment.  Dr.  Clarke 
and  all  the  reft  hold,  that  volition  is  the  effedt  of  the 
mind  itfelf  in  the  exercife  of  its  felf-moving  or  {elf-de¬ 
termining  power.  And  Do&or  Price,  when  charged  by 
Dr.  Prieftly  with  holding,  that  volitions  come  to  pafs 
without  a  caufe,  rejedts  the  imputation  and  takes  it 
hardly,  that  ever  it  fhould  have  been  made  to  him  or 
his  fyftem.  Correfpondence  with  Prieftly,  p.  349. 

But  let  us  examine  the  reafons,  by  which  Dr.  Weft 
endeavours  to  fupport  this  dodtrine.  They  are  the 
following  ; 
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i.  That  volition  is  an  abftra&  term  and  fignifies 
fomething,  which  cannot  exifl:  without  a  fubjea  ;  or 
volition  is  nothing  but  the  mind  willing  or  afting  ;  and 

therefore  is  not  an  effeft  ;  p.  21. - But  fuppofe  vo- 

ition  be  nothing  but  the  mind  willing  or  aBing  ;  is 
that  Itate  of  the  mind  or  the  mind  in  that  Bate,  not  an 

,  ■  1  ^r-  Weft  will  not  deny,  that  the  mind  abfo- 

futely  confidered  is  an  efFea.  'if  then  the  mind  will- 
mg  or  in  the  exercife  of  volition,  is  not  an  efFea  ;  it 
teems,  that  the  mind  while  without  volition  is  an  efFea 
or  a  creature  ;  but  in  the  exercife  of  volition  ceafes 
to  be  an  efFea,  and  therefore  ceafes  to  be  a  creature. 
Will  I)r.  Weft  avow  this  ?- — -Motion  is  an  abftrabt 
term  and  fignifies  fomething,  which  cannot  exift  with¬ 
out  a  fubjett  ;  or  motion  is  nothing  but  a  body  mov- 
mg.  But  will  it  hence  follow,  that  motion  or  a  body 
moving  is  not  an  efFea  p  No  more  does  it  follow  from 
the  argument  of  Dr.  Weft  now  under  confideration, 
that  volition  is  not  an  efFea  ?  The  Doaor  grants,  that 
volition  is  the  modification  or  mode  of  the  mind;  and 
is  not  that  mode  an  effect.,?  If  it  be  not  an  efFea,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  mode  of  the  mind,  then  doubtlefs  no  oth¬ 
er  mode  of  the  mind  is  an  efFea.  And  ftrip  the  mind 
of  all  its  modes,  and  you  will  take  away  the  mind  it- 
felf ;  becaufe  fome  of  thofe  modes  are  ejjential  modes. 
If  all  the  modes  of  the  mind,  efFential  and  accidental 
taken  fingly  and  colleaively,  be  not  efFefts;  the  mind 

itfelf  is  not  an  efFea. - On  the  principle  of  Doflor 

Weft’s  argument,  no  mode  whatever  is  an  efFea.  The 
principle  is  this,  That  whatever  cannot  fubfilt  of  itfelf 
out  of  any  fubjea,  is  not  an  efFea.  But  no  mode,  fo- 
lidity,  extenfion,  figure,  colour  or  motion,  can  fubfift 
without  a  lubjea.  Therefore  not  one  of  them  nor 
any  other  mode  is  an  efFea.  And  if  not  one  of  thofe 
modes  by  itfelf,  is  an  efFea,  all  of  them  taken  together 
are  not  an  eflea  ;  and  therefore  body  or  matter  is 
not  an  ellea  :  Yea  neither  matter  nor  fpirit  is  an 
cffca.  And  as  matter  and  fpirit  with  their  modes, 
comprehend  the  whole  creation  j  it  will  follow, 

that 
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that  no  creature  is  an  effect  j  i •  £•  no  cieatuie  is  a 
creature. 

2.  That  volition  or  the  mind  willing,  is  not  an  ef¬ 
fect,  becaufe  it  is  an  efficient  caufe.- - Dr.  Weft  be¬ 

lieves,  that  a  carpenter  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  a  fhip  : 
And  does  he  therefore  believe,  that  the  carpenter  in 
building  the  fhip  is  not  a  creature  ?  This  would  fol¬ 
low  on  the  principles  of  this  argument.  The  princi¬ 
ple  is,  that  whatever  is  an  efficient  caufe,  cannot  be 
an  effe£t.  Therefore  as  a  carpenter  is  the  efficient 
caufe  of  a  fhip,  he  is  not  an  effe£l,  or  not  a  creature. 
Dr.  Weft  and  others  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  voli¬ 
tion  be  an  effe£t,  it  cannot  be  a  caufe.  This  is  juft 
as  abfurd  as  to  hold,  that  unlefs  a  carpenter  be  un- 
caufed,  he  cannot  build  a  fhip  ;  and  that  a  creature 
can  be  the  caufe  of  nothing. 

3.  That  if  the  operation  or  a&ion,  which  is  effen- 
tial  to  the  idea  of  a  caufe,  be  itfelf  an  effect  ;  then 
its  caufe  muft  operate  to  produce  the  faid  effect;  and 
confequently  the  laft  mentioned  operation  being  an 
effeQ,  muft  have  another  caufe  to  produce  it,  and 
fo  on  in  infinitum  ;  and  this  infinite  Series  of  caufes 
and  cffefts  entirely  excludes  the  firft  caufe  and  any 

efficient  caufe  ;  p.  22.- - But  it  is  denied,  that  in 

the  cafe  here  fuppofed,  an  infinite  feries  of  caufes  and 
effefts  is  involved.  Suppofe  it  be  true,  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  which  is  neceffary  to  conftimte  a  man  an  efficient 
caufe,  be  the  effeft  of  an  extrinfic  caufe  ;  how  does 
it  follow,  that  there  muft  be,  in  this  cafe,  an  infinite 
feries  of  caufes  ?  We  maintain  that  aftion  may  be  the 
effe£l  of  a  divine  influence  ;  or  that  it  may  be  the  ef- 
fe£i  of  one  or  more  fecond  caufes,  the  firft  of  which 
is  immediately  produced  by  the  Deity.  Here  then 
is  not  an  infinite  feries  of  caufes,  but  a  very  ffiort  fe¬ 
ries,  which  terminates  in  the  Deity  or  firft  caufe. - 

I  know  that  it  is  often  fuppofed  and  afferted  by  Dr. 
Weft,  that  volition  cannot  be  an  effe£l  at  all  ;  and  that 
it  is  fuppofed  by  all  others,  who  maintain  Dr.  Weft’s 
general  fcheme^  that  it  cannot  be  an  effeft  of  an  ex¬ 
trinfic 
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trinfic  caufe.  But  their  fuppofing  it  is  a  mere  affump- 
tion  of  the  thing  in  difpute,  in  this  part  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Let  them  prove  it  and  they  will  do  fomething 

to  the  purpofe. - Again  ;  the  caufe  or  feries  of 

caufes,  which  is  implied  in  the  idea,  that  volition  is  an 
effeft,  is  fo  far  from  excluding  the  firft  caufe  and  any 
efficient  caufe,  as  Dr.  Weft  fays,  that  it  inevitably 
leads  to  the  firft  caufe,  and  implies,  that  there  is  an 
efficient  caufe  of  all  volition  in  creatures,  as  well  as  of 
every  thing  eife  fhort  of  the  firft  caufe. 

4.  1  hat  volition  in  the  Deity  is  no  effe£t,  but  is  on¬ 
ly  the  Deity  confidered  as  willing  or  caufing  ;  and 
therefore  to  affert,  that  volition  is  no  effefct,  is  not  in 
itfelf  an  abiurdity.  Why  then  may  we  not  affert,  that 

volition  in  the  creature  is  no  effeft  ?  P.  23. - On 

this  I  obferve,  It  is  granted,  that  volition  in  the  Dei¬ 
ty  is  not  an  effefi  ;  but  it  no  more  hence  follows,  that 
volition  in  the  creature  is  not  an  effedf,  than  that  ex- 
iftence  and  knowledge  in  the  creature,  are  not  effe£is3 
becaufe  they  are  not  effects  in  the  Creator. 

5.  .1  hat  if  human  volition  bean  effe£t,thefa  man  muft 
bepaffivein  willing,  but  if  he  hepaffive  in  willing, he  can 
be  a&ive  in  nothing  elfe  ;  i.  e.  he  is  no  agent,  but  a  mere 
paffive  machine.  But  if  man  be  active  in  willing,  then 
volition  cannot  be  the  effeft  of  an  extrinfic  caufe,  and 
will  be  nothing  but  the  mind  aQing  or  operating ;  p.  23. 

- - No  doubt  if  human  volition  be  an  effefct,  man  is  lo 

far  paffive  in  willing,  as  to  be  the  fubje&of  the  influence 
of  that  caufe  which  produces  volition  ;  ftill  he  is  afiive 
too  in  volition,  is  ftill  an  agent  and  not  a  mere  paffive 
machine.  In  volition  man  is  both  paffive  and  aftive  ; 
paffive  as  he  is  the  fubjetd  of  the  influence  of  the  caufe 
which  excites  volition,  and  active  in  the  exercife  of 
it.  As  the  day-labourer  is  paffive  in  that  he  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  profpe£i  of  wages,  to  confent  to  labour, 
and  aflive  in  exerting  and  in  confenting  to  exert  him- 
felf  in  labour.  Nor  does  it  follow  from  a  man’s  being 
aftive  in  volition,  that  volition  cannot  be  the  effe6l  of 
an  extrinfic  caufe.  The  idea3  that  it  does  follow;  takes 
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for  granted  the  very  thing  in  queftion,  viz.  that  an  ac¬ 
tion  cannot  be  an.  efifedt,  efpecially  of  an  extrinfic 
caufe.  Dr.  Weft  ought  to  have  proved  this. 

Befides  ;  why  does  the  Dodlor  fay,  “If  man  be 
«  adiive  in  willing,  then  volition  cannot  be  the  effedt 
«  of  any  extrinfic  caufe  ?”  Ibid.  His  dodtrine  equally 
implies,  that  it  is  not  the  eff'edt  of  an  intrinfic  caufe. 
His  doftrine  is,  that  volition  is,  in  general  terms,  not 
an  effedl  and  has  no  caufe.  But  now,  it  feems  the 
Dodtor  recedes  from  this,  and  holds  only,  that  voli¬ 
tion  is  not  the  effedt  of  an  extrinfic  caufe,  implicitly 
granting,  that  it  is  an  ejfeB ,  and  an  e fleet  of  an  intrin¬ 
fic  caufe. 

The  Dodtor  tells  us,  that  “  if  man  be  paffive  in 

“  willing  ■ - he  is  — - a  mere  pafive  machine 

p.  23. - How  does  this  appear  ?  A  man  is  paffive 

in  his  intellectual  views  ;  but  is  he  in  thofe  views  a 
mere  paffive  machine  ?  The  human  intelledi  is  very 
different  from  what  we  commonly  call  a  machine . 
Or  if  by  machine  the  Doflor  mean  any  thing  that  is 
influenced  by  an  extrinfic  caufe  ;  I  grant,  that  in 
this  fenfe,  both  the  human  intellect  and  human  will 
are  machines  ;  and  in  granting  this,  I  grant  no  more 
than  is  implied  in  the  moral  neceffity  for  which  I 
plead.  Yet  fuch  an  application  of  the  word  machine 5 
would  be  a  grofs  perverfion  of  it. 

6.  That  the  Deity  has  not  only  adled  from  all  eter¬ 
nity  ;  but  is  continually  adting  upon  the  whole  crea¬ 
tion,  for  the  prefervation  and  government  of  it.  Yet 
thefe  operations  and  energies  of  the  Deity  are  not  ef- 
fedts,  though  they  take  place  in  time.  Therefore  the 
energies  or  volitions  of  the  human  mind  are  not  ef- 

fedis,  though  they  alfo  take  place  in  time  ;  p.  24. - 

But  I  deny,  that  the  operations  or  energies  of  the 
Deity  begin  in  time,  though  the  effedls  of  thofe  opera¬ 
tions  do.  They  no  more  begin  in  time,  than  the  di¬ 
vine  exiftence  does  ;  but  human  volitions  all  begin 
in  time.  There  is  no  fucceffion  in  the  divine  mind  ; 
therefore  no  new  operations  take  place  there.  All 

the 
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the  divine  a Qs  are  equally  from  eternity,  nor  is  there 
any  time  with  God.  65  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as 
a  thoufand  years  and  a  thoufand  years  as  one  day.” 
The  effefts  of  thofe  divine  afts  do  indeed  all  take 

place  in  time  and  in  a  fucceffion. - If  it  ffiould  be 

faid,  that  on  this  fuppofition  the  effefts  take  place 
not  till  long  after  the  afts,  by  which  they  are  produc¬ 
ed  ;  I  anfwer,  they  do  fo  in  our  view,  but  not  in  the 
view  of  God.  With  him  there  is  no  time,  no  before 
sior  after  with  refpeft  to  time  ;  nor  has  time  any  ex¬ 
istence  either  in  the  divine  mind  or  in  the  nature  of 
things,  independently  of  the  minds  and  perceptions 
of  creatures  ;  but  it  depends  on  the  fucceffion  of 
thofe  perceptions.  So  that  from  the  confideration, 
that  the  divine  energies  and  operations  are  no  effefts5 
it  no  more  follows,  that  human  volitions  are  no  ef¬ 
fefts,  than  from  the  confideration  that  the  divine  ex- 
iflence  and  knowledge  are  no  effefts  it  follows,  that 
our  exigence  and  knowledge  are  no  effefts. 

7.  That  if  volition  were  an  effeft,  we  could  not  be 
the  caufes  of  any  effefts  :  At  the  moft  we  ffiould  be 
mere  paffive  inflruments  ;  p.  25. —This  wholly  de¬ 
pends  on  the  meaning  of  words ,  as  moft  of  Dr.  Weft’s 
arguments  do.  If  by  caufe  the  Dr.  mean  a  felf-deter- 
minate  caufe,  he,  as  ujual ,  begs  what  he  has  no  right 
to  expeft  will  be  given  him.  But  if  by  caufe  he  mean 
a  rational,  voluntary  agent,  afting  under  the  perfua- 
iive  influence  of  light  and  motives  ;  we  may  be  fueh 
caufes,  though  volition  is  an  effeft  ;  and  afting  as 
fuch  caufes  we'  may  produce  effefts.  Thus  Noah 
built  the  ark  ;  Mofes  hewed  two  tables  of  ftone^ 

- —And  if  under  the  name  of  a  paffive  inflrument 

the  Doftor  mean  to  include  fuch  a  rational,  volunta¬ 
ry  agent,  as  I  have  juft  defcribed  ;  I  grant,  that  in 
this  fenfe  we  are  paflive  inftruments,  and  it  is  impoffi- 
ble,  that  a  rational  creature  ffiould  be  any  other  than 
fuch  a  paffive  inftrument.  But  I  reprobate  the  call¬ 
ing  of  fuch  an  agent  a  mere  paffive  inftrument,  as  a 
great  abufc  of  language. 
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But  fuppofe  volition  were  not  an  effeCi  ;  ftould: 
We  then  be  caufes  of  effects  ?  or  fhould  we  then  be 
lefs  paffive  inftruments  ?  If  volition  were  no  effeCt^ 
we  ourfelves  fhould  no  more  be  the  caufes  of  it,  that* 
any  extrinfic  caufe.  It  would  happen  in  us  by  mere 
chance.  And  fhould  we  in  the  exercife  of  that  voli¬ 
tion,  which  is  without  caufe  and  is  merely  accidental^, 
be  any  more  caufes  of  an  effeCt,  than  we  fhould  be 
in  the  exercife  of  a  volition  excited  by  a  proper  mo¬ 
tive  ?  If  any  reafon  can  be  given  to  fhow,  that  we 
fhould,  let  it  be  given.  Though  it  may  be  pleaded^ 
that  when  we  become  the  fubjeCts  of  volition  by  mere 
chance,  we  are  not  the  fubjeCts  of  the  operation  of  a 
caufe  in  the  production  of  volition,  and  in  that  fenfe 
are  not  paffive  ;  yet  in  this  cafe  volition  takes  place 
in  our  minds  equally  without  our  caufation,  our  pre¬ 
vious  agency  or  confent,  as  if  the  fame  volition  were 
caufed  by  fomething  extrinfic.  So  that  if  we  be  not 
equally  wrought  upon  in  thefe  two  cafes,  we  are  e~ 
qually  inadive ,  and  therefore  can  no  more  be  caufes 
in  the  one  cafe,  than  in  the  other  :  And  there  is 
nothing  more  favourable  to  liberty  or  fdf-determina- 
lion  in  the  one  cafe  than  in  the  other. 

8.  That  if  volition  were  an  effeCt,  we  could  have 
no  more  ideas  of  caufe  and  effeCt,  than  a  blind  man 
has  of  colours.  For  we  being  paffive  in  our  ideas  of 
fenfations,  they  could  never  fuggeft  to  us  the  ideas  of 
caufe  and  effeCt  ;  and  if  volition  or  internal  aCtion 
be  the  effect  of  an  extrinfic  caufe,  our  reflections 
could  never  afford  an  example  of  an  efficient  caufe, 
and  fo  we  rmift  for  ever  be  deftitute  of  the  ideas  of 
caufe  and  effect  ;  p.  25. - On  this  I  obferve, 

(1.)  It  wholly  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
caufe.  If  as  I  before  obferved,  it  mean  a  felf-determin- 
ate  caufe,  which  “  aCls  on  itfelf  and  produces  voli¬ 
tion  I  grant,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  fuch  a  caufe, 
more  than  a  blind  man  has  of  colours.  Nor  has  Dr* 
Weft  any  idea  of  fuch  a  caufe,  as  he  reprobates  it 
and.  does  not  believe  in  its  exiftence*  Neither  God 
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nor  creature  can  be  fuch  a  caufe  as  this  ;  it  is  an  im- 
poffibility  ;  it  is  perfeXly  like  the  animal,  which 
Prefident  Edwards  Inppofed  the  traveller  profefled  to 
have  feen  in  Jcrra  del  juego.  But  if  caufe  mean  a 
rational,  voluntary  agent  producing  effeXs  under  the 
influence  of  motives  ;  fuch  caufes  we  ourfelves  are  or 
may  be  ;  and  the  idea  of  iuch  a  caufe  we  derive  from 
every  artificer,  whom  we  fee  employed  at  his  trade, 
from  every  hufbandman,  who  in  our  view  tills  the 
ground,  and  from  every  external  action  which  we 
perform. 

(2.)  Though  we  are  paffive  in  our  ideas  of  fenfa- 
tion,  yet  every  idea  of  that  kind,  for  the  very  reafon 
that  we  are  paffive  in  it,  fuggefts  to  us  the  ideas  of 
both  caufe  and  effeX.  In  that  we  are  paffive  in  thofe 
ideas  both  caufe  and  effeX  are  implied.  If  no  caufe 
operated  upon  us  to  produce  the  effeX,  fenfation,  we 
fhould  not  be  paffive  in  fenfation.  It  is  true,  the  be¬ 
coming  paffively  the  fubjedis  of  fenfation,  does  not 
fuggeft  to  us  the  idea  of  a  felf-determinate  or  felf-ac- 
tuating  caufe  ;  for  fuch  a  caufe  does  not  exift,  is  an 
impoffibility,  and  therefore  no  idea  of  it  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  ;  as  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  ffiow. 

(3.)  This  argument  fuppofes,  that  we  get  the  idea 
of  an  efficient  caufe  by  the  experience,  that  we  our¬ 
felves  are  the  efficient  caufes  of  volition.  But 
in  the  firft  place  we  deny,  that  we  ever  do  experience 
ourfelves  to  be  the  efficient  caufes  of  volition  :  And 
in  the  fecond  place,  if  we  did,  it  would  be  entirely 
inconfiftent  with  Dr.  Wefts  propofition  now  under 
confideration  ;  it  would  prove,  that  volition  is  an  ef- 
fedt,  and  that  we  ourfelves  are  the  efficient  caufes 
of  it. 

(4.)  Be  it  fo  that  our  reflexions  can  never  afford 
cc  us  an  example  of  an  efficient  caufe  what  ab- 
furdity  follows  ?  We  avow  that  our  refleXions  can¬ 
not  afford  us  an  example  of  fuch  a  caufe.  We  nei¬ 
ther  efficiently  caufe  our  own  volitions  nor  our  own 
perceptions.  Yet  we  arc  not  deftitute  of  ideas  of 
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caufe  and  effeft,  as  I  have  already  fhown.— — -But 
certainly  according  to  Dr.  Weft  our  reflections  do 
not  afford  us  an  example  of  an  efficient  caufe  of  vo¬ 
lition  ;  for  volition  is,  according  to  him,  no  effe6t  and 
has  no  caufe. 

9 .  That  if  our  volitions  were  the  effefts  of  an  extrin- 
fic  caufe,  we  could  never  have  the  idea  of  dependence 
and  independence,  and  therefore  could  not  conned  our 
ideas  together,  i.  e.  could  not  be  rational  beings.  And  a 3 
we  are  rational  beings,  it  follows,  that  our  volitions 
are  not  the  effefts  of  an  extrinfic  caufe,  but  that  we 
are  felf-determinate,  and  that  we  get  the  ideas  of  de¬ 
pendence  and  independence,  by  experiencing  in  our- 
felves,  that  in  willing  and  choofing  we  ad  independ¬ 
ently  of  any  extrinfic  caufe  ;  p.  25. 

This  implies,  that  in  volition  we  ad  independently* 
and  that  from  fuch  independent  adions  we  derive  the 
idea  of  independence.  But  this  again  is  a  fheer  beg¬ 
ging  of  the  queftion.  How  does  it  appear,  that  we 
aft  independently  ?  The  Dodor  might  as  well  have 
taken  it  for  granted,  that  we  ad  feifi determinately. 
We  no  more  grant,  that  we  acquire  the  idea  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  by  experiencing  it  in  volition,  than  that  we 
acquire  the  idea  of  an  efficient  caufe  by  experiencing 
ourfelves  to  be  the  efficient  caufes  of  our  own  voli¬ 
tions.  And  if  any  man  have  the  idea,  that  any  crea¬ 
ture  is  in  volition  independent  of  all  extrinfic  caufes* 
this  idea  is  not  allowed  to  be  according  to  truth.  As 
to  the  divine  independence,  which  is  indeed  entire 
and  abfolute,  Dr.  Weft  will  not  pretend,  that  we  get 
the  idea  of  this  by  experiencing  the  like  independ¬ 
ence  in  ourfelves.  We  no  more  get  that  idea  in  this 
way,  than  we  get  the  idea  of  the  divine  omnipotence, 
by  experiencing  omnipotence  in  ourfelves.  So  that 
though  we  have  the  ideas  of  dependence  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  can  conned  our  ideas  together  and  are  ra¬ 
tional  beings,  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  Dr.  Weft  in- 
iCi  s,  u  teat  our  volitions  are  not  the  effeds  of  an  cx- 

toivjic  caufe,  and  that  we  are  felf-determinated9 

And 
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And  why  does  the  DoQor  continually  deny  volition 
to  be  the  effedt  of  an  extrinfic  caufe  ?  The  propofi- 
tion  which  he  has  undertaken  to  fupport,  equally  im¬ 
plies,  that  it  is  not  the  effefl  of  an  intrinsic  caufe. 

ro.  That  volition  is  only  the  relation  of  the  energy 
of  a  caufe  in  producing  an  effeft,  and  therefore  is  not 
an  effedl,  and  has  no  proper  exiftence  of  its  own  ;  p. 

26. - If  volition  be  only  the  relation  of  the  energy 

of  a  caufe,  it  is  not  the  energy  itfelf  or  action,  of  a 
caufe  ;  and  how  then  is  it  a  part  of  the  fubjeft  of  the 
prefent  inquiry  ?  The  prefent  inquiry  and  difcuffion 
relate  to  the  voluntary  aflions  of  a  rational  being.  As 
to  the  relations  and  external  denominations  of  thofe 
a&ions,  they  may  be  and  commonly  are  different  in 
every  adtion,  yet  the  aftions  themfelves  may  be  the 
fame. - -Befides  ;  the  Doflor  will  not  pretend  to  de¬ 

ny,  that  volition  is  an  adtion  of  the  mind,  or  as  he 
choofes  to  exprefs  it*  the  mind  aBing.  And  is  the 
mind  adting  only  the  relation  of  the  energy  or  adlion 
of  that  mind  ?  And  has  the  mind  afting  “  no  proper 
«  exiftence  of  its  own  ?”  If  it  have,  it  is  an  effedt 
doubtlefs,  becaufe  it  is  a  creature.  An  adtion  of  the 
human  mind  is  an  event,  and  an  event  coming  to  pafs 
in  time,  and  therefore  has  a  caufe  :  And  Dr.  Weft 
fays,  he  “  cannot  be  charged  with  holding,  that  events 
«  take  place  without  a  caufe  p.  27. 

11.  That  no  agent  can  bring  any  effedt  to  pafs,  but 
what  is  confequent  on  his  adting.  Therefore  it  is  very 
abfurd  to  call  the  adting  or  adtivenefs  of  a  being,  an 
effedt  ;  becaufe  it  introduces  the  utmoft  abfurdity  in¬ 
to  language,  by  confounding  and  blending  things  to¬ 
gether,  which  are  very  different ;  p.  28. - It  is  an 

undoubted  truth,  that  no  agent  can  bring  any  effedt 
to  pafs,  but  what  is  confequent  on  his  adding.  But 
how  does  it  hence  follow,  that  it  is  very  abfurd  to  call 
the  adtion  of  a  being  an  effeft  ?  And  how  does  this 
confound  and  blend  things  together,  which  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  ?  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  prophefying  of  a 
prophet  may  be  the  a£l  of  that  prophet ;  yet  adling 
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by  infpiratiori  He  is  excited  to  that  aft  by  a  divine 
agency.  No  doubt  the  Divine  Being  brings  to  pafs 
this  effeft  by  a  previous  aft  or  exertion  of  himfeif. 
But  where  is  the  abfurdity  of  calling  this  prophet)  ing 
an  effect  of  the  divine  influence  ?  How  does  the  call¬ 
ing  of  it  fo,  confound  and  blend  the  divine  influence  and 
the  aft  of  the  prophet,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be 
very  different  from  each  other  ? 

12.  That  caufe  and  effeft  are  not  fynonymous 
terms  ;  and  therefore  6(  in  whatever  fenfe  any  thing  is 
a  caufe,  in  that  fenfe  it  is  hot  proper  to  call  it  an 
cs  effeft  ;  for  this  reafon,  that  caufes  confidered  as 
caufes,  are  not  effefts.”  Part  II,  p.  go.  This  is 
juft  as  conclufive  reafoning  as  if  the  Doftor  had  faid, 
the  words  tree  and  effeft  are  not  fynonymous  terms.* 
Therefore  in  whatever  fenfe  any  thing  is  a  tree ,  in 
that  fenfe  it  is  riot  proper  to  call  it  an  effect  ;  for  this 
reafon,  that  trees  conlidered  as  trees  are  not  effefts. 
Rain  conlidered  as  the  caufe  of  the  growing  of  grafs, 
is  an  effeft  ;  a  medicine  confidered  as  the  caufe  of 
a  cure,  is  ftill  an  effeft  ;  and  Dr.  Weft  confidered  as 
the  author  of  feveral  e flays  on  liberty  and  neceffity, 
is  as  really  a  creature  of  God,  as  he  is  when  he  n 
Confidered  to  be  in  the  eXercife  of  his  favourite  liber¬ 
ty  or  power  of  not  afting  and  is  in  perfect  torpor - - 

The  Doftor  proceeds,  “  The  mind  afting  is  the  mind 
caufing  ;  for  I  conceive,  whenever  the  mind  acts, 
it  produces  fomeeffeft.”  Ibid.  If  the  Doftor  mean 
that  whenever  the  mind  is  the  fubjeft  of  an  internal 
aft  or  volition,  it  produces  fome  external  effeft  ;  this 
is  manifeftly  a  miftake,  and  the  Doftor  himfeif  wilt 
not  avow  it.  If  he  mean,  that  whenever  it  is  the  fub¬ 
jeft;  of  volition,  it  produces  that  volition  as  an  effeft:  ; 
this  in  the  firft  place  is  giving  up  what  he  himfeif  had 
written  an  effay  to  prove,  viz.  that  volition  is  not  an 
effeft; ;  and  fecondly  it  is  a  begging  of  the  main  point. 
In  fhort,  Dr.  Weft  is  a  rnoft  fturdy  metaphyficai  beg¬ 
gar.  But  as  charity  demands  no  gratuities  to  fuch 

beggars,  he  is  to  expeft  none. - He  adds  to  the 
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laft  quotation,  it  u  will  introduce  the  greateft  confu- 
u  fion  in  language,  to  fpeak  of  the  mind,  confidered 
c;  as  caufing,  as  being  an  effeft.”  But  what  confufioa 
of  language  is  it,  to  (peak  of  Dr.  Welt  confidered  as 
the  author  of  effays  on  liberty  and  neceffity,  as  being 
a  creature  ?  I  hope,  when  the  Doftor  fhall  write  again, 
he  will  ffioiu  that  it  confounds  language,  and  not  mere¬ 
ly  ajfert  it. 

The  Doftor,  in  the  page  laft  quoted,  fays,  C5  The 
a  queltion  is,  whether  every  aft  of  the  will  is  a  new 
effeft  produced  by  the  Deity  or  by  fome  other 
66  extrinfic  caufe.”  1  do  not  allow  this  to  be  the  quef- 
tion.  The  Doftor  afferts  in  general  terms,  that  voli¬ 
tion  is  not  properly  an  effeft.  The  queftion  is  entire¬ 
ly  general,  whether  volition  be  an  effeft  of  any  caufe, 
extrirjic  or  intrinfic .  When  this  quefhon  fhall  have 
been  fettled,  a  fubfequent  one  may  a  rife,  whether  it 
be  an  effeft  of  extrintic  caufe. 

Thus  1  have  confidered  Dr.  Weft’s  arguments  to 
prove,  that  volition  is  not  an  effeft  and  has  no  caule. 
Whether  they  do  really  prove  it,  the  reader  will  judge. 
Dr.  Price  in  his  Correfpondence  with  Prieftly,  p. 
341,  fays,  ;;  An  agent  that  does  not  put  himfelf  in  mo* 
tion,  is  an  agent  that  is  always  afted  upon,  and  an 
“  agent  that  never  afts.”  On  this  I  remark,  that  it 
is  not  true,  that  every  agent,  who  does  not  put  him¬ 
felf  in  motion,  is  always  afted  upon,  by  an  extrinfic 
agent.  The  Deity  did  not  at  fir  ft  put  himfelf  in  mo¬ 
tion,  meaning  by  motion  volition. - If  he  did,  he 

was  before  without  motion  or  volition.  And  Dr. 
Price  would  not  pretend,  that  God  exifted  from  eter¬ 
nity  without  any  volition,  and  that  when  he  came  down 
within  the  limits  of  time,  he  put  himfelf  into  volition,  i.  e. 
lie  created  volition  in  his  own  mind.  Or  if  by  being 
afted,  upon ,  Dr.  Price  meant,  tl  c  Deity’s  afting  according 
to  the  mod  wife  and  holy  reafons,  which  his  infinite  un- 
derftanding  can  fugged  ;  no  doubt  in  this  fenfe  the  Dei¬ 
ty  himfelf  is  afted  upon  ;  and  if  this  be  inconftftent 
wirh  agency,  in  dead  of  but  one,  as  Dr.  Price  fays, 

there; 


there  is  not  ont  agent  in  the  univciTe.  God  no  more 
put  himfelf  in  motion  or  volition  at  firft,  than  he  put 
himfelf  into  exiftence.  Nor  has  he  at  any  time  put 
himfelf  into  any  particular  volition.  This  would  im¬ 
ply  a  new  thing  and  a  change  in  God. 

To  lay,  that  an  agent  that  is  a  filed  upon  cannot  act, 
is  as  groundiefs,  as  to  lay  that  a  body  afiled  upon, 
cannot  move  ;  unlefs  the  main  queftion  is  be  eyed,  by 
iupponng,  that  afition  means  feibdeterminate  afiiion. 

The  advocates  for  felf-determination  are  in  like 
manner  guilty  of  begging  the  quellion,  by  uling  active 
power  to  mean  a  felf-determining  or  felf-moving  pow¬ 
er  ;  a  power  which  puts  itfelf  into  exercife,  without 
the  agency  or  influence  of  any  extrinfic  caufe.  We 
deny  the  exigence  and  poffibility  of  fuch  a  power  : 
We  hold,  that  it  is  as  impoflible,  as  that,  an  animal 
fhould  beget  itfelf,  or  take  one  flep  before  the  fir (l 
ftep.  If  this  be  meant  by  active  power,  we  deny  that 
any  being  poffeffes  it  ;  and  our  opponents  ought  to 
be  afhamed  to  beg  it. 

Dr.  Weft  holds,  that  volition  is  no  effefit  and  has 
no  caufe  :  He  aifo  holds,  that  volition  is  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  mind.  Indeed  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  mind 
willing,  is  the  mind  in  a  different  mode  or  differently 
modified,  from  what  it  was,  when  not  willing.  Now 
is  the  event  of  this  modification  taking  place  in  the 
mind,  not  an  effea  ?  And  is  it  uncaufed  ?  Then  not 
only  does  an  event  come  to  pafs  without  caufe,  which 
Dr.  Weft  denies  ;  but  it  happens  by  mere  blind,  ffu- 

pid,  undefigning  chance. - it  might  as  well  be  faid, 

that  the  event  of  a  canon  ball  moving  is  not  an  effefit, 
as  that  the  event  of  the  mind  willing  is  not  an  effefit:. 

It  is  pleaded,  that  if  volition  be  the  effefit  of  an  ex- 
innjic  caufe,  it  is  wholly  paffive  *  Dr.  Weft  joins 
with  others  in  this  plea.  p.  23.  But  if  volition  be  the 
effefit  of  an  intrinsic  caufe,  it  is  equally  paffive.  For 
as  Dr.  WePc  himlelf  fays  very  rightly,  p.  23,  66  Every 
c*  effefit  is  wholly  paffive  with  regard  to  the  caufe 
[[  which  produces  ic.” 
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Dr.  Weft  fays,  volition  is  a  a  property  of  a  mind.” 
P.  2i.  22.  Therefore  when  volition  exifts  in  the 
mind,  it  is  the  fubjeft  of  a  property  of  which  before 
it  was  deftitute.  Now  is  not  this  an  eflfefl:  ?  Does 
not  fotne  efficient  caufe,  either  the  mind  itfelf  or  fome4 
other  caufe,  endue  it  with  that  property,  as  really  as 
if  it  were  endued  with  any  other  property  ?  Or  as  if 
a  body  wrere  endued  with  a  particular  colour  ? 

He  further  holds,  page  6  and  7,  that  virtue  and 
cc  vice  are  mere  modes  or  attributes  of  a  rational  agent.” 
But  virtue  and  vice  are  voluntary  afts  of  the  mind5 
or  volitions.  Therefore  volitions  are  modes  or  attri¬ 
butes  of  a  rational  agent.  But  according  to  him  thefe 
modes  have  no  caufe  and  are  no  effefts.  And  if  fome 
modes  be  not  effedis.  how  fhail  we  know,  that  other 
inodes  or  any  modes  are  effe&s  P  If  no  modes  be  ef 
fefts,  fince  we  know^  nothing  of  fubliances  but  by 
their  fenfible  modes  and  qualities  ;  how  fhail  we  know, 
that  fubftances  themfelves  are  effe£ls  ?  ' 

Volitions  are  a£ts  and  events  :  And  if  fome  e*- 
vents  be  uncaufed,  why  may  not  all  ? 

Dr.  Weft  contradifts  and  gives  up  his  doftrine, 
that  volition  has  no  caufe,  in  all  thofe  places,  in  which 
he  allows,  that  volition  is  not  without  motive  :  As- 
when  he  grants,  “  that  the  mind  a£ts  upon  mo¬ 
tives”  - u  that  when  the  mind  a£ts  or  choofes, 

«  it  always  has  fome  end,  defign  or  reafon,  which  is- 

«  the  occafion  of  its  afting  or  choofing5’ - that 

“  motives  are  the  previous  circumftances  which  are 
6C  neceffary  for  aftion,”  &c.  &c.  Motives  then  are' 
the  reafons,  the  occafions,  the  neceffary  previous  cir¬ 
cumftances  or  antecedents  of  volition.  And  what  are 
thefe  but  jecond  caufes  ?  Caufes  in  the  fenfe,  in  which 
Prcfident  Edwards  explains  himfelf-  to  ufe  the  word 

caufe  with  relation  to  this  very  fubjeft,  p.  41,  42. - — 

We  fay,  that  fire  is  the  caufe  of  the  fenfation  of  heat ; 
that  rain  and  fun-fhine  are  the  caufes  of  vegetation, 
&c.  Yet  they  arc  no  more  than  the  flated  antece¬ 
dents.  In  the  fame  fenfe  motives,  according  to  Dr. 

Weft, 


Weft,  are  caufes  of  volitions.  Befides,  all  iecond 
caufes  are  the  effefcls  of  the  firft  caufe.  Therefore 
ultimately  volitions  are  efFefts  of  the  Great  Firft  Caufe* 
If  volition  be  no  effect,  it  is  not  the  effe6t  of  the 
mind  in  which  it  exifts.  That  mind  has  no  control 
over  it  :  It  comes  to  pafs  without  its  wifh  or  confent3 
as  fully  as  if  it  were  the  effect  of  fome  extrinfic  caufe* 
‘How  then  is  the  mind  any  more,  or  in  any  more  de¬ 
sirable  fenfe,  free,  than  if  volition  were  produced  by 
an  extrinfic  caufe?  Which  would  a  wife  man  choofe  ? 
to  have  all  volitions  take  place  by  pure  accident,  by 
blind  chance  and  fate  ?  or  to  have  them  ordered  by 
a  wife  and  good  caufe,  in  the  application  of  proper 
motives  ?  And  are  we  agents  in  the  former  of  thefe 
cafes,  more  than  in  the  latter  ?  On  this  hypothecs  voli¬ 
tions  are  his,  in  whofe  mind  they  exift,  in  this  fenfe  only, 
that  he  is  the  fubjefl  of  them.  And  this  is  true  on  the 
fuppofuion,  that  they  are  caufed  by  an  extrinfic  caufe* 
And  how  on  this  plan,  are  we  more  accountable  for 
our  volitions  and  aflions,  than  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
they  are  produced  in  us  by  an  extrinfic  caufe  ? 

If  volition  be  no  effe£t  and  have  no  caufe,  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  no  power  or  faculty  in  human  nature  as 
its  caufe  ;  not  from  the  power  of  will,  nor  even  from 
any  felf-determining  power ,  whether  it  confift  in  the 
will  or  in  any  other  part  of  human  nature.  What 
then  is  the  advantage  of  the  felf-determining  power  fo 
ftrenuoufly  advocated  ?  It  cannot  produce  one  voli¬ 
tion  nor  one  free  aQ:.  How  then  does  liberty  confift 
in  it  ?  or  depend  on  it  ?  Or  how  does  it  contribute 
any  aid  toward  liberty  ?  And  what  becomes  of  the 
boafted  independence  and  fovereignty  of  the  will  P 
That  a  volition  is  produced  in  me  by  fome  extrin¬ 
sic  caufe,  is  not  at  all  oppofed  to  liberty,  unlefs  by 
liberty  be  intended  contingence  or  an  exemption  from 
all  caufality.  If  I  could  caufe  a  volition  in  myfelf,  it 
would  be  as  necefiary,  as  if  it  were  produced  by  fome 
other  caufe.  Dr.  Weft  rightly  obferves,  that  tc  every 
effeflt  is  wholly  paffive  with  regard  to  the  caufe, 
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u  which  produces  it.”  As  the  volition  then  produced 
by  rnyfelf  is  wholly  paffive,  it  could  not  be  more  paf- 
live,  if  it  were  produced  by  fame  extrinfic  caufe. 

Dr.  Weft,  in  p.  25,  lays,  u  Our  confcioufnefs,  that 
“  we  are  felf-adlive,  fuggefts  to  us  the  ideas  of  caufe 
“  and  effedt,  of  dependence  and  independence  i.e. 
Our  confcioufnefs  that  we  are  the  bare  fubjedis  of  vo¬ 
litions,  which  are  no  effedts  at  all,  whether  of  ourfelves 
or  of  any  other  caufe,  and  therefore  are  not  dependent 
on  any  caufe,  fuggefts  to  us  the  ideas  of  caufe  and  ef¬ 
fect,  dependence  and  independence.  Whether  this 
be  rational,  let  the  reader  judge. 

In  p.  26,  Dr.  Weft  explains  himfelf  to  mean  by  vo¬ 
lition,  “  the  relation  of  energy  exerted  by  a  caufe  in 
“  producing  an  effedl and  fays,  «  It  cannot  be  con- 
lidered  as  being  an  effedl  of  any  caufe  whatever,  or  as 
(i  having  any  proper  exiftence  of  its  own.”  In  fup- 
port  of  this  idea  he  quotes  Prefident  Edwards,  where 
he  fays,  that  adlion  and  paffion  are  fometimes  ufed  to 
fignify  the  mere  relations  of  adlivenefs  of  fomething 
on  another,  and  of  paffivenefs  or  of  being  adled  up¬ 
on  by  another  thing  ;  and  that  in  this  cafe  they  do 
not  fignify  any  pofitive  effedl  or  caufe  or  any  real  ex- 
lftences.  Hence  Dr.  Weft  infers,  that  according  to 
Prefident  Edwards,  he  cannot  be  charged  with  hold¬ 
ing  that  events  take  place  without  a  caufe. - -On  this 

it  may  be  obferved, 

1.  Prefident  Edwards  tells  us,  that  whenever  the 
word  adlion  is  ufed  to  fignify  a  mere  relation ,  it  does 
not  fignify  an  attion  or  lome  motion  or  exercife  of 
body  or  mind.  But  Dr.  Weft  generally  ufes  volition 
to  fignify  an  attion  or  exercife  of  the  mind  :  And  yet 
in  the  paffage  now  under  confideration,  he  gives  an 
explanation  of  volition,  in  which  he  fays  it  fignifies 
the  relation  of  the  energy  of  a  caufe,”  and  therefore 
not  the  energy  itfelf,  the  exercife,  exertion  or  adl  of 
that  caufe.  Prefident  Edwards  did  not  fuppofe,  that 
the  word  aclion  generally  and  properly  fignifies  a  mere 
jelation  3  but  that  it  generally  and  properly  fignifies  a 

pofitive 
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pofitive  exigence,*  or  an  event  which  has  as  real  an 
♦  exigence,  as  any  faft  or  event.  As  to  the  word  vo¬ 
lition,  Prefident  Edwards  never  confiders  that  as  figni- 
fying  a  mere  relation.  Whereas  Dr.  Weft  confiders 
this  to  be  the  proper  meaning  of  volition. 

2.  As  to  the  paffage,  which  Dr.  Weft  quotes  from 
Prefident  Edwards,  the  latter  had  good  reafon  to  fay, 
that  when  the  action  is  tiled  to  exprefs  not  any  exer¬ 
tion,  faft  or  event,  but  the  mere  relation  of  activity 
with  refpeft  to  fomething  as  the  fubjeft  ;  it  fignifies 
no  effetft  or  caufe  and  no  real  exifiencc.  This  may 
be  illuftrated  by  fome  other  relation  ;  as  fonfhip,  the 
relation  between  father  and  fon.  A  father  is  a  real 
exiftence,  and  every  created  father  is  an  effeft.  So 
is  a  fon.  But  fonjliip  is  no  real,  exiflence  ;  nor  is  it  a 
proper  effect  or  caule,  more  than  the  relation  between 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  and  two  right  ones.  Now 
volition  is  not  fuch  a  mere  relation  :  It  is  a  real  pofi¬ 
tive  aft.  motion  or  exercife  of  a  mind,  and  Dr.  Weft 
abundantly  grants  this. 

3.  If  volition  be  a  mere  relation  of  energy,  it  is 
not  u  an  exertion  of  an  aftive  principle,”  u  an  aft  of 
u  the  will,”  66  an  exercife  of  the  mind,”  &c.  as  Dr. 
Weft  afferts  it  to  be.  Befides,  if  it  be  a  mere  rela- 
u  tion  of  the  energy  exerted  by  a  caufe”  or  mind, 
what  is  the  energy,  aft,  exercife  or  exertion  of  which 
volition  is  the  relation  ?  Surely  an  aft  or  exertion, 
and  the  relation  of  that  aft  3  a  thing  and  the  relations 
of  that  thing,  are  not  one  and  the  fame.  The  fame 
thing  may  have  different  and  oppofite  relations.  The 
fame  man  may  fuftain  the  oppofite  relations  of  a  father 
and  a  fon.  And  if  fuch  a  man  be  the  fame  thing  with 
his  relations,  he  is  the  fame  thing  with  his  fonfhip,  and 
the  fame  thing  with  his  fatherhood.  Thus,  as  twro 
things  which  agree  with  a  common  meafure,  agree  be¬ 
tween  themfelves,  it  will  follow,  that  fonfhip  and  fa¬ 
therhood  are  the  fame  thing. 

I  4  4.  By 

*  It  will  be  remembered,  that  logicians  and  metaphyftcians  divide  beings  in¬ 
to  fubftance  and  mode,  and  corifukr  modes  as  having  as  real  and  pafuive  an 
-exiftence..  as  fubhance. 
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4.  By  volition  Dr.  Well  means  either  an  aft  of  the 
mind,  or  not.  If  he  do  mean 'an  aft  of  the  mind,  vo¬ 
lition  with  him  is  not  a  mere  relation,  but  a  proper 
pofitive  event  or  faft  ;  and  therefore  mull  be  an  ef- 
feet  and  have  a  canle  ;  or  an  event  takes  place  with¬ 
out  a  caufe.  If  be  do  not  by  volition  mean  an  aft  of 
the  mind,  it  is  furely  not  a  Jree  aft;  and  if  we  do  not 
att  freely  in  volition,  we  do  not  aft  freely  at  all,  i.  e0 
wre  are  not  free  agents:  It  is  generally  granted,  and 
to  be  fare  Dr.  Wefts  whole  book  implies,  that  all  the 
moral  liberty  which  we  have  is  exercifed  in  volition. 
But  if  volition  be  a  mere  relation ,  and  not  an  aft  and 
a  tree  aft  ;  we  have  no  liberty  ;  and  by  holding,  that 
volition  is  a  mere  relation  and  not  an  aft,  Dr.  Weft 
gives  up  all  that  liberty  for  which  he  difputes. 

TheDoftor,in  hisfecond  part,p.  1 2,  grants  that  “afts 
a  of  the  will,  volition,  choice  and  determination  of  the 
c;  mind  may  with  -propriety  be  called  effefts,  when  they 

fignify  thofe  determinations  or  conclufions,  which 
c*  the  mind  makes  in  confequence  of  its  comparing 
“  two  or  more  things  together.”  Therefore  fome  afts 
of  the  will  are  effefts.  How  is  this  confident  with 
what  the  Doftor  holds  both  in  his  former  book  and  in 
'this,  that  volition  cannot  be  properly  called  an  effeft  ? 
Befides  ;  what  the  Doftor  here  fays,  is  applicable  to  all 
volitions,  and  therefore  all  volitions  are  according  to 
his  own  account,  effefts.  For  all  volitions  are  «  de- 
“  terminations  or  conclufions,  which  the  mind  makes 
c:  in  confequence  of  its  comparing  two  or  more  things 
65  together.”  If  two  or  more  things  be  exprefsly  pro- 
pofed,  and  one  of  them  be  chofen,  it  is  the  very  cafe 
here  (fated  by  Dr.  Weft.  Or  if  one  thing  only  be 
exprefsly  and  pofitively  propofed  as  the  objeft  of  our 
choice,  (till  there  is  a  real  competition  between  this 
thing  and  the  abfence  or  negleft  of  it  ;  and  the  mind 
comes  to  a  determination  in  confequence  of  its  com¬ 
paring  thefe  two  together.  Thereforev  according  to 
Dr.  Weft's  own  account  every  volition  ££  may  with 
C£  propriety  be  called  an  effeft  and  yet  according  to 
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fne  fame  Dr,  Weft,  u  volition  cannot  be  properly  call* 
ed  an  effed.”  “  How  can  thefe  things  be  ?” 

But  Dr.  Weft  endeavours  to  evade  this  con(equence3 
bv  faying,  “  I  have  ufed  the  term  volition  to  figmfy 
a*  the  mmd  conjidered  as  athng .  In  this  fenfe  and  in 

this  only,  I  fay  volition  is  not  an  ejjetiti  But  the 
mind  confidered  as  ading,  ads  in  confequence  of 
comparing  two  or  more  things  together,  and  fuch  an 
ad  Dr.  Weft  allows  to  be  an  effed.  Alio  he  grants, 
54  that  the  human  mind  and  till  its  powers  and  facul- 
44  ties  are  efFeds  p.  13.  But  will  he  fay,  that  the 
human  mind  with  all  its  powers  and  faculties  dormant 
and  inactive,  is  an  effed,  but  the  fame  mind  with  its 
powers  and  faculties  atiing^  is  not  an  effed  P  And 
does  it  ceafe  to  be  an  effed  or  a  creature,  as  foon  as 
it  begins  to  ad  ? 

44  If  volition  be  only  die  mind  acting  ;  and  if  the 
44  mind  ading  is  properly  a  caufe,  then  it  is  not  prop- 
44  er  to  call  it  an  effed.”  Ibid,  p.  13.  But  what  or 
where  is  the  impropriety  of  calling  it  an  effed  ?  In 
fuch  a  difpute  as  this,  to  affert  fuch  a  novel  propofi- 
tion  without  proof  or  illuftration,  is  unreafonahie.  By 
the  fame  reafoning  it  may  be  proved,  that  any  man 
who  makes  any  thing  is  himfelf  not  an  effed  or  crea¬ 
ture.  Thus,  If  a  carpenter  at  work  be  properly  a 
caufe  of  a  fhip,  then  it  is  not  proper  to  call  him  an  ef¬ 
fed  or  creature  ;  and  if  Dr.  Well  writing  be  proper¬ 
ly  the  caufe  of  feveral  effays  on  liberty  and  neceffity  ; 
then  it  is  not  proper  to  call  him  a  creature. 

44  When  volition  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  mind  ad- 
44  ing,  in  that  view  it  is  properly  a  caufe  and  not  an 
44  effed ibid,  p.  28.  What  if  it  be  properly  a  caufe  ? 
This  does  not  prevent  its  being  properly  an  effed  too, 
any  more  than  the  Dodor’s  being  properly  the  caufe 
of  feveral  effays  prevents  his  being,  or  proves  that  he 
is  not,  properly  a  creature  of  God. — — 44  Caufes  as 
44  caufes,  are  not  effeds ibid,  p.  13.  Then  authors 
jas  authors,  are  not  the  creatures  of  God, 
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W’f  .fo'  i”es;  'bid'  P-  94>  That  an  affion  can. 
not  be  the  ellccl  ot  the  Deny,  becaufe  “  an  effea  is 

moit  certam.y  paffive  in  coming  into  being _ _ 

“  , '  d!iS  n?P]y  a8ion  or  imBive  aHion, , 

-  Which  is  abfurd.  I  grant,  that  an  effea  is  in  this  Ienfe 
pa  live,  that  it  is  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  effi¬ 
cient  cauie  ;  and  in  that  ienfe  a  volition  caufed  by 
tne  Deity  or  other  efficient  caufe  is  paffive.  If  Dr 

W  ,  mcan  by  Parffive  action,  an  atiion  which  in  its 
production  is  caufed  by  an  extrinfic  caufe,  I  grant  it  • 
ana  however  Dr.  Weft  pronounces  it  abfurd,  he 
knows,  that  it  is  as  eafy  for  another  to  pronounce  it 
nui  abfurd  ;  and  the  one  pronunciation  is  juft  as  good 
proof  as  the  other.  Volition  is  aflion,  and  if  the 
DoDor  will  prove  to  the  conviction  of  candid  inquir¬ 
ers,  that  *uch  an  atlion  cannot  be  the  effea  of  a  di 
vine  agency  or  other  extrinfic  caufe  ;  he  will  do 
jomething  more  than  affirm  the  contrary  to  be  ab¬ 
furd.  As  to  the  expreffion  inattive  attion,  if  by  this 
he  mean,  that  the  aftion  is  the  effea  of  an  extrinfic 
caufe,  I  grant  it,  and  demand  proof  that  the  idea  of 
foch  an  action  is  abfurd.  If  he  mean  an  abtion, 
wlucn  is  not  voluntary  •  I  know  of  no  perfon  who 
pleads  for  foch  an  ablion. 

What  the  Doftor  fays  here,  as  well  as  almoft  his 
^’h°le  book,  may  be  eafily  retorted.  Suppofe  voli¬ 
tion  is  not  from  an  extrinfic  caufe,  but  from  the  fub- 
jea  as  the  caufe  ;  Hill  it  is  as  really  and  fully  paffive 
with  rdpcd  to  its  caufe  and  in  coming  into  exiltence, 
as  if  it  were  the  efreft  of  an  extrinfic  caufe.  It  would 
as  much  be  the  fubjebt  of  the  operation  of  this 
intrinfic  caufe,  in  order  to  its  exiftence.  Therefore 

in  this  cafe  too  we  have  pajjive  aHion  and  inactive 

action . 

1  'UL  P»  23,  I,  fays,  c;  How  can 

he”  [man]  “  be  an  agent,  if  volition  be  the  effea  of 
“  311  extrinfic  caufe  ?”  To  which  I  anfwer  by  afking 
aiiotc ... i  cjucdion  or  two  ;  flow  can  ne  m  volition  be 

an 
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an  agent,  if  it  be  the  effeft  of  an  intrinfic  caufe  ?  The 
volition  is  hill  as  paffive  in  this  cafe  and  equally  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  efficiency  of  its  caufe,  as  it  is  when  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  'extrinfic  caufe.  And  how  can  man 
be  an  agent,  if  as  the  Doclor  holds,  volition  be  the 
effect  of  no  caufe,  extrinfic  or  intrinfic  ?  In  that  cafe, 
it  is  merely  caf’ual  or  accidental,  like  the  motion  of 
one  oi  Epicurus’s  atoms  in  the  infinite  void. 


CH  APTE  R  VI. 

°f  Foreknowledge  and  the  Certainty  or  Ntcejfily  impli- 

ed  in  it . 

We^  begins  his  third  effay  thus ;  «  We  (hall 
rrf  f  endeav°uf  to  Alow,  in  this  effay,  that  infalli- 

*  ble  foreknowledge  in  the  Deity  does  not  prove,  that 
events  take  place  m  conlequence  of  an  antecedent 
or  previous  neceffity  •"  p.  29.  Let  foreknowledge 

prove  or  not  prove  what  it  will,  unlefs  events  take 
place  abfolutely  without  a  caufe,  they  do  take  place 
in  confequence  of  an  antecedent  or  previous  neceffi¬ 
ty.  Unlels  they  take  place  abfolutely  without  a  caufe, 
they  are  effefts  ;  and  every  effeft  neceffarily  follows 
■its  caufe.  Dr.  Wed  grants,  p.  23,  “  that  every  ef- 

•  reft  is  wholly  paffive  with  regard  to  the  caufe  which 
“  Induces  it.”  And  as  it  is  paffive, -it  is  brought  into 
exmence  by  the  caufmg  or  neceffitating  influence  of 
ns  caufe.  Its  exiftence  therefore  “  takes  place  in 
c*  confequence  of  an  antecedent  or  previous  neceffity 
and  this  is  true  of  all  events,  which  happen  without 
caufe.  But  Dr.  Weft  denies,  that  any  events  take 
place  without  a  caufe.  Therefore  he  mull  concede, 
that  all  events  «  take  place  in  confequence  of  an 

antecedent  neceffity.” 

If  to  this  it  fhould  be  laid,  that  though  all  events  are 
effects,  and  are  neceffitated  by  their  refpeftive  caufes, 
and  in  that  refpedl  take  place  in  confequence  of  an 
antecedent  neceffity  :  Yet  as  volitions  are  the  effefts 
of  the  mind,  in  which  they  exift,  this  caufe  does  not 
produceihcm  or  exert  its  producing  aft,  in  confequence 
of  an  antecedent  neceffity  ;  I  anfwer,  The  mind,  if  it 
do  efficiently  caufe  volitions,  caufes  them  either  in 
conLquencc  of  an  antecedent  certainty,  or  without 
that  certainty.  If  it  caufe  them  in  conlequence  of 
antecedent  certaintyj  it  caufes  them  under  the  influ¬ 
ence 
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trice  of  moral  neceffity  ;  for  antecedent  certainty  of 
moral  a&ions  is  all  we  mean  by  moral  neceffity.  If 
it  caufe  them  without  that  certainty,  it  caufes  them 
contingently  and  by  mere  chance  or  blind  fate. 

Betides,  if  the  mind  caufe  its  own  volitions,  it  ne* 
ceffitates  them  into  exigence,  and  therefore  they  come 
into  exiftence  under  the  influence  of  antecedent  ne¬ 
ceffity  ;  and  the  caufing  a£I  is  an  event  and  there¬ 
fore  mud  have  a  caufe,  and  this  caufe  mud  ne- 
ceffitate  this  event  into  exiftence  ;  and  fo  it  runs  into 
an  infinite  feries  of  afts  caufing  one  another,  every 
one  of  which  comes  into  exiftence  in  confequence  of 
an  antecedent  neceffity. 

That  the  infallible  divine  foreknowledge  of  any 
event  does  imply  all  that  antecedent  neceffity  of  the 
future  exiftence  of  that  event,  for  which  we  contend^ 
may  appear  thus  : - The  infallible  or  certain  fore¬ 

knowledge  of  any  event  is  a  knowledge  of  the  certainty 
or  certain  truth,  that  the  event  will  come  into  exiftence  - 
and  that  certainty  which  is  the  objeft  of  this  knowledge^ 
is  all  the  neceffity,  for  which  we  contend.  This  is* what 
Prefident  Edwards  calls  philofophical  neceffity,  which 
with  regard  to  moral  aftions  is  moral  neceffity  ;  and  it 
muft  exift  at  the  time  the  knowledge  of  it  exifts,  and  in¬ 
deed  in  order  to  be  the  objeft  of  knowledge  r  And  as 
the  knowledge  is  by  the  fuppofition  foreknowledge^xhere- 
fore  it  muft  exift  before  the  event  foreknown,  and 
therefore  the  certainty  or  neceffity  of  that  event  mull 
exift  before  the  event  itfelf ;  of  courfe  it  is  antecedent 
neceffity.  To  fuppofe  otherwife  is  to  fuppofe,  that  a 
certainty  or  certain  truth  may  be  feen  and  known  be¬ 
fore  it  exifts,  and  that  what  is  not,  may  be  feen  and 
known  to  be. 

Dr.  Weft  argues,  p.  32,  that  becaufe  “  the  Deity  h 
a  polfeffed  of  an  underived  felf-exifting  knowledge^ 
^  which  is  independent  of  any  caufe  or  medium  what- 
**  ever,  and  his  knowledge  can  extend  to  all  futuri- 
a  ties,  independent  of  the  imperfett  mode  of  inferring 
a  condufions  from  their  premifes ;  confequently  in- 
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“  fallible  prefcience  in  the  Deity  cannot  imply  anv 
antecedent  neceflity  of  the  event  foreknown.”  By 
antecedent  neceflity  we  mean  antecedent  certainty  or 
antecedent  certain  truth.  Now  does  Dr.  Weft  mean, 
that  fince  the  Deity  poffefles  an  underived  and  felf- 
exifter.t  knowledge,  therefore  he  fees  and  knows,  that 
there  is  a  certainty  of  the  future  exiftence  of  an  event, 
when  there  really  is  no  fuch  certainty  ?  Or  that  God 
knows  that  to  exift,  which  does  not  exift  ?  He  does 
mean  this,  if  he  mean  any  thing  to  the  purpofe.  Bor 
if  he  mean,  that  God  fees  a  certainty  which  exifts,  it 
does  exift  in  order  to  be  feen  ;  and  therefore  antece¬ 
dent  certainty  or  moral  neceflity  is  implied  in  the  di¬ 
vine  prefcience.  But  let  the  knowledge  of  God  be 
ever  fo  underived,  felf-exiftent  and  independent,  it 
will  not  enable  him  to  difcern  that  which  is  not,  to  fee 
truth  or  certainty,  before  it  exifts,  or  to  fee  truth  to 
be  falfehood  and  fallehood  to  be  truth. - If  by  inde¬ 

pendent  knowledge  he  mean  a  knowledge  which  is  not 
dependent  on  the  truth  and  has  not  truth  for  its  foun¬ 
dation  and  objeft  ;  he  muft  ftill  mean,  that  God  can 
know  a  propofition  to  be  true  which  is  not  true. 

It  is  manifeftly  implied  in  what  Dr.  Weft  fays  on 
this  iubjedl,  that  if  divine  foreknowledge  were  deriv¬ 
ed  through  any  medium,  or  if  it  be  founded  on  decrees, 
it  would  be  utterly  inconfiftent  with  human  liberty. 
But  fince  it  is,  as  he  fuppofes,  immediate  and  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  decrees,  it  is  perfefliy  confident  with  hu¬ 
man  liberty. - 1  hat  there  will  be  a  general  rejection 

of  antichrift  and  antichriftian  errours,  we  know  by  the 
medium  of  divine  prediction  •  And  does  the  Doftor 
believe  that  this  our  knowledge  is  more  inconfiftent 
with  the  liberty  of  thole,  who  fliall  rejeft  antichrift, 
than  the  abfolute  and  undcrivcd  knowledge  of  God  ? 
Or  than  our  own  knowledge  of  the  fame  faft,  if  it 
were  intuitive  and  underived  P 


The  Dodfor  adds,  “  If  this  definition  of  the  divine 
knowledge,  viz.  that  it  is  underived,  felf-exiftent  and 
independent,  “  be  juft  ;  then  it  will  follow  that  there 
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a  is  no  previous  or  antecedent  certainty  in  the  things 
44  themfelves ,  upon  which  divine  prefcience  is  founded/’ 
This  manifeftly  implies,  that  God  foreknows  things 
before  they  are  future,  and  fees  a  certainty  before  it 
is.  44  By  certainty,”  fays  the  Doctor,  44  in  the  things 
44  themfelves,  previous  to  the  divine  knowledge,  mujl 
44  be  meant  fome  medium  diftimft  from  the  things  them- 
44  felves,  by  which  they  render  themfelves  evident 
44  to  the  divine  knowledge.”  He  here  afferts,  but 
brings  nothing  to  prove  what  be  afferts.  And  what 
fignify  inch  bare  affertions  ?  Does  the  DoQor  expefii 
his  readers  will  receive  them  as  proofs  ?  May  they 
not  juftly  demand  evidence,  that  this  medium  which  he 
here  mentions,  rmift  be  meant  by  certainty  in  things 
themfelves  ?  By  that  certainty  I  mean  no  fuch  thing  : 
But  pofitively  I  do  mean  what  Prefident  Edwards  de¬ 
clares  that  he  meant,  44  The  firm  and  infallible  con- 
44  nefiion  between  the  fubjecl  and  predicate  of  the 
44  propofition,”  which  affirms  them  to  be  connefted  ; 
or  the  real  truth  of  the  propofition.  For  infiance  it 
is  a  real  truth,  that  I  am  now  writing,  and  the  certain¬ 
ty  or  reality  of  this  truth  or  fact,  is  the  ground  of  the 
divine  knowledge  of  it  ;  and  this  certainty  confifts  in 
the  firm  and  indiffoluble  connexion  of  the  fubjeQ  and 
predicate  of  the  propofition  which  affirms,  that  I  am 
writing.  This  certainty  or  truth  of  the  thing  is  no 
44  medium  diftinfi  from  the  thing”  or  fa 61  44  itfelf,  by 
44  which  it  renders  itfelf  evident  to  the  divine  know!- 
44  edge/’  but  it  is  the  real  exiftence  of  the  very  thing  or 
faff.— — Again,  it  is  to  all  Chriftians  a  real  and  cer¬ 
tain  futurity  and  truth,  that  Jefus  Chrift  will  judge  in 
righteouinefs.  But  the  truth  and  certainty  of  this  fu¬ 
ture  event  is  not  a  medium  diftinCr  from  the  futu¬ 
rity  of  the  event  itfelf,  by  which  it  renders  itfelf  ev¬ 
ident  to  the  divine  mind  ;  but  it  is  the  real  and  infal¬ 
lible  futurity  of  the  event  itfelf  and  confifts  in  the  firm 
and  infallible  connection  between  the  fubjeft  and 
predicate  of  the  propofition  which  affirms  the  futurity 
of  the  event.  Now  will  Dr.  Weft  pretend,  that  there 

is 
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is  no  truth  or  no  firm  and  infallible  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  fubjecl  and  predicate  of  the  propofition,* 
that  lam  now  writing ,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
divine  knowledge  of  that  event  ?  If  this  were  fo,  real 
truth  and  fadi  would  not  be  the  foundation,  rule  or 
objedl  of  the  divine  knowledge  ;  but  God  might  in¬ 
differently  know  truth  to  be  falfehood  and  falfehood 
truth. 

Or  if  by  «  the  medium’  by  which  things  render 
ct  themfelves  evident,”  the  Dodtor  mean  the  truth  and 
reality  of  things  ;  1  grant  that  what  ever  is  known 
whether  to  God  or  creatures,  is  known  by  this  medium  ; 
and  this  is  true  of  the  moft  felf- evident  propositions 
and  of  the  moft  independent  and  underived  knowB 
edge.  But  to  call  this  a  medium  of  knowledge  is  a 
perverfion  of  language*  Surely  truth  is  not  the  me¬ 
dium  by  which  itfelf  is  known. 

Dr.  Weft  himfelf  notwithftanding  his  abundant  la¬ 
bour  “  to  fliow,  that  infallible  foreknowledge  in  the 
“  Deity  does  not  prove,  that  events  take  place  in  con- 
66  fequence  of  an  antecedent  neceffity  fully  and  fre¬ 
quently  grants  all  that  we  maintain.  Thus,  p.  ^7. 
That  the  Deity  does  perfectly  difcern  all  connec- 

tions  between  fubjefls  and  predicates  - — .  is 

readily  granted.”  Now  this  implies,  that  the  faid 
fubjedts  and  predicates  are  really  and  in  themfelves  con- 
nedted,  and  in  order  of  nature  before  that  connexion 
is  difcerned.  This  real  and  certain  connedlion  is  the 
certainty  or  certain  truth  of  things  themfelves,  of 
which  we  have  been  fpeaking;  and  which  with  regard 
to  moral  events  and  aftions  is  moral  neceffuy.  P.  41. 
44  The  future  volitions  of  moral  agents  are  fo  i-nfalli- 
44  bly  and  indiffolubly  connedted  with  the  divine  fore- 
44  knowledge,  which  has  had  exiftence  from  all  eterni- 
44  ty,  that  it  is  impoffible,  that  the  Deity  fliould  be  de- 
44  ceived  ;  and  therefore  all  thefe  volitions  will  moft 
44  certainly  take  place.”  P.  46*  “  There  may  be  a 

44  certainty  — - *  that  fuch  a  thing  will  take  place,” 

fpeaking  of  an  human  action.  But  certainty  with  re¬ 
gard 


gard  to  moral  aSHons  is  moral  neceflity,  and  if  all  vo¬ 
litions  foreknown  by  pod  will  certainly  take  place, 

they  will  take  plate  by  inoral  neceflity. - P.  52, 

«  All  things  from  eterhity  to  eternity  being  pfefent  to 
«  the  divine  mind,  he  fees  all  things  as  they  arc? 
Therefore  if  he  fee  fome  events  as  certainly  future, 
they  are  certainly  future  ;  for  he  fees  them  as  they 
are.  Arid  this  Ceftairi  futurity  is  the  objetft  of  the 
divine  knowledge,  and  in  the  order  of  nature  is  an¬ 
tecedent  to  it,  as  really  as  the  exiftence  of  this  paper, 
on  which  I  aril  writing,  is  in  the  order  of  nature 
antecedent  to  my  fight  of  it.  But  this  antecedent 
certain  futurity  of  any  moral  a6tion,  is  antecedent 
moral  neceflity.  Therefore  as  all  moral  actions  are 
foreknown  by  God  in  cdnfequerice  of  an  antecedent 
moral  neceflity,  much  more  do  they  come  into  exig¬ 
ence  in  confequence  of  fuch  an  antecedent  necefli¬ 
ty. — — -P.  53.  «  Deity  would  from  all  eternity  have 
44  infallibly  foreknown  this  propofition,  ds  a  certain 
a  truth?  viz.  the  propofition  concerning  Peter  and 
Judas  denying  and  betraying  their  Lord.  It  feems 
then  that  whatever  propofition  Concerning  a  future 
event  is  infallibly  foreknown  by  God,  is  foreknown 
as  a  certain  and  infallible  truth  ;  or  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  it  is  known,  as  an  infallible  truth,  that  the  event 
will  come  to  pafs  ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  Certain  and 
infallible  truth  antecedently  in  the  order  of  nature  to 
the  knowledge  of  it  ;  and  therefore  the  event  being  a 
moral  a£t,  was  morally  neceflary  antecedently  to  the 
foreknowledge,  arid  much  more  antecedently  to  the 

event  itfelf. - — P.  52.  “  This  neceflity  being  only 

“  a  confequence  founded  upon  the  certainty  of  the 
“  thing  foreknown.”  Thus  notwithftariding  all  Dr, 
Weft’s  clamour  againft  Prefident  Edwards,  becaufe 
he  had  fpoken  of  a  certainty  in  things  themfelves ,  he 
himfelf  here  exprefsly  holds  the  very  fame.  And 
will  Dr,  Weft  deny,  that  this  “certainty  of  the  thing 
foreknown”  is  the  ground  of  the  divine  foreknowl¬ 
edge  of  that  thing,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  that  my  prefent 
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exiftence  is  trie  ground  of  the  divine  knowledge,  that 
1  exift  -  If  this  be  not  denied,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  certainty  or  moral  neceflity  is  in  order  of  nature 
antecedent  to  the  foreknowledge,  and  much  more  an¬ 
tecedent  to  the  exigence,  of  a  moral  aftion. 

Dr.  Weft  will  not  deny,  that  any  future  event 
foreknown  by  God,  will  certainly  come  to  pafs. 
then  there  is  a  certainty,  or  it  is  an  infallible  truth, 
that  every  fuch  event  will  come  to  pafs.  and  this  cer¬ 
tainty  now  e xi Its  antecedently  to  the  exiftence  of  the 
event.  But  this  certainty  with  regard  to  moral  events 
mora!  neceflity.  Therefore  there  is  a  neceflity  of 
the  exiftence  of  all  events  divinely  foreknown,  and 
tms  neceflity  is  antecedent  to  the  exiftence  of  the 
events.  Thus,  mere  foreknowledge  is  an  infallible 
proof  of  antecedent  neceflity. 

“  We  frequently  fay,  It  is  a  pity  fuch  a  perfon  did 
0  ’  l^crc  was  no  occafion  for  it  ;  he  might  eafily 
“  have  omitted  the  doing  of  the  thing  in  the  time  of 
ii,  if  he  would.  Why  may  we  not  as  well  fay,  A 
<?  man  will  certainly  do  a  particular  thing,  though  he 
will  have  power  to  forbear  doing  it  ?  There  could 
not  be  the  leaft  appearance  of  abfurdity  or  contra- 
diclion  in  fpeaking  in  this  manner  about  a  future 
“  aftion,  any  more  than  about  a  paft  aftion,  were  it 
*'  not  for  the  great  difficulty  or  fuppofed  impoffibility 
c;  of  conceiving  how  a  thing  can  be  foreknown,  un- 
lefs  it  be  connefled  with  fomething  that  now  ex- 
45  ifts  ;  that  is,  a  thing  cannot  be  foreknown,  unlefs 
6*  there  is  a  medium,  which  has  a  prefent  exiftence.” 

P.  30. - On  this  paflage  I  remark, 

1.  Here  again  Dr.  Well  holds  that  certainty  in 
things,  which  he  fo  abundantly  reprobates  in  Preli- 
dent  Edwards.  He  fays,  “  a  man  will  certainly  do  a 
particular  thing  and  he  doubtlefs  means,  that  it  is 
a  certain  futurity,  the  event  itfelf  is  certain,  or  it  is  a 
certain  and  infallible  truth,  that  the  man  will  do  the 
thing  ;  and  not  merely  that  this  truth  is  known, 
whether  by  God  or  creature.  1  ruth  is  truth  whetffi 
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r  known  or  not  :  And  this  infallible  truth  is  the 
very  certainty  in  the  things  themfelvcs,  of  which  Pref~ 
fdent  Edwards  fpeaks. 

2.  What  does  Dr.  Wed  mean,  when  he  fays9 
w  He  might  eafily  have  omitted  the  doing  of  the  thing5 
^  if  he  would  Suppofe  the  thing  done  was  an  in¬ 
ternal  aft,  a  volition  to  go  to  a  debauch  :  In  what 
fenfe  does  Dr.  Weft  mean,  that  the  man  could  have 
avoided  this  volition,  if  he  would  ?  Does  he  mean, 
that  if  he  had  not  had  the  volition,  he  would  not  have 
had  it  ?  This  is  an  undoubted  truth,  but  does  not 
difproye  the  neceftity  of  it.  If  God  had  not  always 
fpoken  the  truth,  he  would  not  have  fpoken  the  truth. 
Eut  it  does  not  hence  follow,  that  God  docs  not  al¬ 
ways  neceffarily  fpeak  the  truth,  when  he  fpeaks  at: 
all,  or  that  he  can  lie.  If  there  had  been  no  God, 
there  would  indeed  have  been  no  God  ;  but  does' it 
hence  follow,  that'  the  divine  'exigence  is  not  nccef- 

fary  ? - To  fay,  that  if  a  man  had  chofen  not  to  go 

to  a  debauch,  he  would  indeed  have  chofen  not  to 
go  to  it,  is  too  great  trifling  to  be  imputed  to  Dr. 
Weft.  Yet  to  fay,  that  the  man  could  have  avoided 
die  external  adlion  of  going  to  the  debauch,  if  he 
would,  would  'be  equal  trifling  ;  for  the  que.ftion  be¬ 
fore  us  is  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  will  or  mind  and 

not  of  the  body.— - On  the  whole,  we  have  before  us 

one  of  Dr.  Weft’s  things  hard  to  be  under  flood)  and  we 
m u ft  wait  for  an  explanation. 

3.  When  we. fay  concerning  any  paft  adlion  of  a 
man,  There  was  no  occafion  for  it  ;  he  might  eafi- 
ly  have  omitted  the  doing  of  the  thing  in  the  time 
w  of  it,  if  he  would  if  we  mean,  that  there  was  no 
antecedent  certainty,  that  he  would  perform  that  ac¬ 
tion,  we  mean  a  falfehood.  That  a<?cion  was  as  much 
from  eternity  the  objedl  of  the  divine  omnifcicncc, 
as  any  ablion  which  is  now  future  ;  therefore  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  its  then  future  exiftence  preceded  its  adhiai 
extftence.  And  this  certainty  was  as  fixed,  unalterable 
and  indefcafible,  as  the  divine,  foreknowledge  or  the 
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divine  decree.  The  foreknowledge  and  decree  of- 

God  imply  no  other  kind  or  degree  of  neceffity,  than 

the  aforefaid  abfolute  certainty.  A  futurity  that  is  * 

abfolutely  certain  is  implied  in  the  divine  foreknowl* 

e  ge  }  and  the  addition  of  a  decree  cannot  increafe  ' 
that  certainty. 

4.  When  we  fay,  A  perfon  might  eafily  have  omit- 
ted;  a  certain  pad  aQion,  in  the  time  of  it,  if  he  would  ;  - 
we  commonly  mean,  that  he*  was  under  no  compul- 
iron  or  coaQion,  or  no  natural  neceffity  ;.;and  that  he 
had  a  natural  power  to  omit -the  aQionv  This  un¬ 
doubtedly  every  man  has  with  regard  to  every  volun¬ 
tary  aQion,  and  this  however  that  aQion  be  foreknowa  - 
or  decreed  by  God.  Though-.  Judas  betrayed  his  - 
Maficr,  “  according  to  the- determinate  counfel  and  - 
foreknowledge  of  God  5”  yet  he  was  under  no  nat¬ 
ural  neceffity  to  betray  him,0  but  had  a  full  natural 
power  to  do  otherwife.  Now  Dr.  Weft  reconciles 
foreknowledge  with  liberty,  on  the  ground  that  we 
ha.e  ftill  a  physical  or  nat-ural  power  to  do  otherwife®  - 
On  the  fame  ground  we  may  reconcile  abfolute  de¬ 
crees  with  liberty.  ■ 

t.  In  the  fame  fenfe  “we  may  as  well  fay,  Such  a 
£i  will  certainly  do  a  particular  thing,  though  he  * 
will  have  power  to  forbear  the  doing  of  it.”  He 
may  doubtlels  have  a  natural  power  to  forbear  ;  ftill 
this  does-  not  at  all  diminifh  the  certain  futurity  of  the 
aQion  ;  and  that  whether  the  aQiorr  be  foreknown  * 
only,  or  foreknown  and  decreed.  *  And  a  natural  pow¬ 
er  is  all  the  power,,  which  the  man  will  have  to  for¬ 
bear  the  aQion.  Any  power  oppofed  to  moral  neceffity/ 
or  the  certain  futurity  of  the  aQion,  would  imply  that 
it  is  uncertain,  whether  he  will  perform  that  aQion  j 
which  is  contrary  to  the  fuppofition  made  by  Dr. 
Weft,  “  that  the  man  will  certainly  do  the  thing.” 

6.  As  to  “  the  great  difficulty  or  fuppofed  impoffi- 
sc  bility  of  conceiving,  how  a  thing  can  be  foreknown,un- 
“  lefs  it  be  conneQed  with  fomething  that  now  exilts;” 
ibis  is  needlefsly  brought  in  here.  In  this  part  of  the 

argument ; 


argument  we  are  under  no  neceffity  of  inquiring  or 
*  Ihowing  how  God  foreknows  future  events,  but  may, 
fo  far  as  relates  to  the  certain  futurity  of  all  events 
'  foreknown  by  God  and  the  antecedency  of  that  cer¬ 
tainty  to  the  exiftence  of  the  events,  allow,  that  God 
foreknows  future  events  in  the  independent  and  un- 
;  derived  manner,  which  Dr.  Weft  maintains.  This 
would  equally  imply  a  certainty  antecedent  to  the  ex- 
,  iftence  of  the  events  foreknown,  as  a  foreknowledge 
•.founded  on  a  decree  would  imply  it.  Dr.  Weft’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  diyine  foreknowledge  implies,  as  1  have 
■  fhown,  all  that  certainty  or  neceffity,  for  which  we 
plead.  Befide  what  has  been  already  faid  to  fhow 
~  this,  I  add,  that  Dr.  Weft  grants,  that  foreknowledge 
has  no  caufal,  influence  to  bring  things  into  exiflence, 
or  to  make  their  exiftence  more  certain,  than  it  would 
be  without  foreknowledge.  66  I  fuppofe  it  will  be 
readily  granted  on  all  fides*  that  even  the  divine 
u  foreknowledgeitfelf  has  no  influence  or  caufal  force*, 
with  regard  to  the  thing  foreknown,  either  to 'bring 
it  into  exiftence  or  to  hinder  its  happening  ;  but 
u  that  all  things  would  take  place  juft  in  the  fame 
manner, -if  they  were.,  not  foreknown,  as  they  do 
41  now  fVp.  45.  Dr.  Weft  alfo  grants,  that  all  future 
«  events  are  foreknown  by  God,  and  .  that  all  things 
which  are  foreknown*  by  him,  will  certainly  and  infal¬ 
libly  come  to  pafs.  Now  .as  this  certainty  is  not  cauf- 
ed  by  foreknowledge,  it  muft  exift  independently  of 
it.  And  as  God  fees  all  things  as  they  are  ;  therefore 
when  he  fees  them  to  be  certainly  future,  they  are 
-  certainly  future ;  and  this  certain  futurity,  which  is  the 
objefil  of -the  divine  knowledge,  exified  in  the  order 
of  nature  antecedently  to  the  divine  knowledge,  and 
vinuch  more  antecedently  to  the  a8ual  exiftence  of 
the  events  themfelves.  Otherwife  God  would  fee 
events  to  be  certainly  future,  while  they  are  not  cer¬ 
tainly  future. 

“The  obvious  reafon,”  fays  Dr.  Weft,  p.  31, 
■f6  why  we  cannot  know  things  but  only  by  intuition 
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“  exh-  r  \  fc  ,a  our  knowledge,  is  entirely  ak 

/  A"d  does  the  Doaor  believe,  that  if  part 

01  our  knowledge  were  not  ah  extra, ,  we  fhould  know 
iorne  things  neither  by  intuition  nor  by  proof  ?  What- 
ever  is  .cuown  by  intuition  is  felf-evident  •  arid  what¬ 
ever  is  known  by  proof,  is  evident  by  the  medium  of 
something  die.  And  whatever  is  known  at  all,  is  ei¬ 
ther  evident  by  itfelf  immediately,  or  is  evident  by 
Wtning  elle  mediately.  Therefore  Dr.  Weft,  in 
iuppofing,  that  if  our  knowledge  were  not  alia*  extra , 
we  flioulu  know  fome  things  neither  by  intuition  nor 
{>y  proof,  fuppofes  that  lome  things  would  be  evident 
to  us,  neither  immediately  nor  mediately,- neither  bv 
them. elves  nor  by  any  thing  elfe  :  And  what  kind  of 

a  lource  of  knowledge  we  fhould  then  have.  I  leave, 
the  Dodlor  to  explain. 

«  H  previous  certainty  in  things  themfelves  means, 

•  nothing  dtftina  from  the  things  themfelves,  then  all 

*  ‘iat  ue  meam  h9  tills  previous  certainty  in  things, 
themfelves,  upon  which  the  divine  knowledge  is- 
founded,  is  only  this,  that  the  Deity  cannot  know 
<"at  thin8s  wi>l  exift,  which  he  knows  never  will  ex- 
c-  ill.  And  therefore  to  fay,  that  there  is  a  previous 
’  certainty  in  things  themfelves,  upon  which  the  di- 
vine,  knowledge  is  founded,  is  only  faying  in  other 
woi qs5  that  the  divine  knowledge  is  founded  on  the 
“  knowledge  *  p.  34.  By  certainty  i„  tliingl 

themfelves  I  have  already  explained  myfelf  to  mean 
the  truth  and  reality  of  things  themfelves,  or  the  truth 
of  the  propofition  which  alferts  their  exiftence  or  re¬ 
lation  :  And  previous  certainty  of  things  themfelves 
means  nothing  different  from  the  truth  of  the  propoft-' 
tton,  which  afTerts  their  future  exiftence.  or  its  beim* 
a  real  truth,  that  thofe  things  will  exift.  Now,  whetlw 
er  to  fay,  that  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  an  event 
is  founded  on  the  truth,  that  the  event  will  come  into 
exiftence,  be  the  fame  as  to  fay,  “  that  the  divine  fore-. 
c;  knowledge  is  founded  on  the  divine  foreknowledge,” 

!  tarn  willing  any  candid  perfon  fhould  judge.  °  ’ 
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The  Doftor  fays,  p-  34,  “  That  knowledge  in  the 
*<  Deitv  muft  mean  the  fame  thing  with  certainty.” 
hJo  doubt  knowledge  in  the  Deity  is  tnc  lame  tmng 
with  Subjective,  certainty  or  certain  knowledge  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  fame  with  objective  certainty,  or  the  truth 
which  is  the  objeft  of  the  divine  knowledge. 

The  Dotlor  grants,  p.  41,  44  That  the  future  vo- 
«  litions  of  moral  agents  are  fo  infallibly  and  indilfo- 
44  lubly  conne&ed  with  the  divine  foreknowledge,' 
44  which  has  had  exigence  from  all  eternity,  that  it  is 
44  impoffible,  that  the  Deity  (hould  be  deceived  ;  and 
«  therefore  thefe  volitions  will  molt  certainly  take 
“place..  For  by  neceffary  here  he”  [Prefident  Ed¬ 
wards!  44  can  -  mean  nothing  diltinft  from  in- 

44  fallible  certainty.  But  how  does  their  being  nccefla- 
44  ry  in  this  fenfe,  i.  e.  infallibly  certain,  prove  that  the 
44  volitions  of  moral  agents  are  effects  produced  by  an 

44  extrinfic  caufe.” - Undoubtedly  by  necelfity  in 

this  cafe  Prefident  Edwards  means  nothing  diltindfc 
from  infallible  certainty.  This  is  the  very  thing  which, 
he  abundantly  declares  himfelf  to  mean.  44  And  as 
44  the  divine  foreknowledge,”  by  Dr.  Weft’s  concef- 
lion,  44  has  had  exiftence  from  eternity  •”  and  as  44  the 
44  volitions  of  moral  agents  are  indiflblublv  connected 
44  with  that  foreknowledge,”  and  44  thofe  volitions  will 
44  molt  certainly  take  place  of  courfe  there  was  an 
infallible  eternal  certainty,  that  all  human  volitions 
would  come  into  exiftence  juft  as  they  do  exift,  and 
Dr.  Weft  grants  all  that  we  bold  on  this  head.  What 
then  becomes  of  liberty  to  either  fide ,  to  aB  or  not  act  ? 
For  inftance,  it  is  now  divinely  foreknown,  that  Gog 
and  Magog  will  rife  and  compafs  the  camp  of  the 
faints.  Therefore  when  Gog  and  Magog  {hall-come 
into  exiftence,  they  will  no  more  have  a  liberty  to  arcl 
or  not  aB,  as  to  this  inftance  of  their  conduct,  than 
they  would  have,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  fame 

condu£i;  were  decreed. - It  is  true,  there  would  he 

this  difference  in  the  cafes,  that  the  decree  would 
caufe  the  certain  futurity  of  that  conduQ,  but  the 
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foreknowledge  would  not  eaufc  it  :  Nor  is  it  of  any 
importance  as  to  liberty,  by  whom  or  by  what  this 
certain  futurity  is  caufed,  or  whether  it  be  without 

t  f  a  Prifon  when  built,  be  no  obflruaion  to 

whn  K  thC  agen,C^  °f  the  mafon  and  carpenter 
ho  built  it  was  pothing  oppofed  to  liberty.  So  if 

cer  ain  juturUy  when  eftablifhed,  be  not  inconfiftent 

!Jth.  CT,ty.;  then  th«  d'vlne  decree,  by  which  it  is 
eltablUhed,  is  not  inconfiftent  with  liberty.  '  ,  ‘ 

If  it  Ihould  be  laid,  that  God  forefees,  that  Garand 

Magog  will  influence  thennfelves  to  the  conduct  iuft 

now  mentioned  ;  be  it  fo  >  then  it  is  now  infallibly  cer- 

tain,  that  Gog  and  Magog  will  influence  themfelves  to 

that  conduct.  Where  then  is  their  liberty  to  aft  or  no{ 

f,  '  i*' n  loofe  and  undetermined,  whether 

they  ihall  influence  themfelves  to  that  conduft  ;  but 

tt  is  previoufly  certain,  that  they  will  influence  them- 
ieires  to  it.  .  . 

«  Jhe  9°^°r  .ln  tIie  ,aft  quotation,  afks,  «  How 
oes  their  being  infallibly  certain,  prove  that  the 

<£  voiltJons  of  moral  agent?  are  eflfeas  produced  by 

an  extrinfic  caufe  ?”- - Suppofe  they  are  not  ef, 

lects  of  an  extrinfic  caufe,  but  are  eSTeSed  by  the 
lubject  or  thofe  voliuons,if  that  were  poffible;  yet  if  it 
be  previoufly  and  from  all  eternity  certain,  that  the  fubl 
jed  will  produce  thefe  volitions  in  himfelf ;  ftill  there 
”  no  liberty  to  either  fide,  to  aft  or  not  ad  ;  but  he  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  produce  m  himfelf  thofe  very  definite  voli¬ 
tions,  which  are  divinely  forefeen,  and  therefore  he  is 
confined  to  one  fide,  is  confined  to  ad,  and  that  definitely. 

Or  fuppofe  tbefe  volitions  aye  produced  by  no 
caufe  whatever,  then  God  forefees  that  they  are  a- 
bout  to  happen  abfolutely  without  caufe  and  by  mere 
chance  ;  ftill  there  is  in  this  cafe  no  liberty  to  either 

fide,  but  the  volitions  are  without  caufe  confined  to 
one  fide  only. 

It  is  abundantly  pleaded  by  Dr.  Weft  and  others, 
that  the  circumftance  that  the  divine  foreknowledge 
3[s  not  the  efficient  caufe  of  human  volitions*  renders 

that 
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that  foreknowledge  entirely  confident  with  their  idea 
of  liberty,  even  as  the  divine  knowledge  of  a  volition 
in  prefent  exigence  is  confiftent  with  the  liberty  of 

that  volition. - —If  by  liberty  in  this  cafe  they  mean 

felf determination  or  the  cautation  of  volition  by  the 
iubjeft  himfelf  ;  I  grant,  that  the  moll  abfolute 
foreknowledge  is  perfe&ly  confiftent  with  this  idea 
of  liberty  :  And  fo  is  an  abfolute  decree  as  confid¬ 
ent  with  it.  If  God  were  absolutely  to  decree,  that 
a  particular  man  fha.il  caufe  in  himfelf  a  particu¬ 
lar  volition,  the  man  would  accordingly  caufe  that 
volition  in  himfelf,  and  therefore  according  to  the 

definition  of  liberty  now  given,  he  would  be  free. . -  — 

JBut  if  by  liberty  in  this  cafe  be  meant,  w  hat  the  writ¬ 
ers  to  whom  I  am  oppofed,  call  a  liberty  to  either  fide , 
and  a  power  to  aH  or  not  aft,  as  oppofed  to  moral  ne- 
ceffity  ;  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  a  volition  is  ut¬ 
terly  inconfiftent  with  the  liberty  of  that  volition. 
For  according  to  this  definition,  liberty  implies,  that 
the  volition  is  not  fixed  or  determined,  and  therefore 
it  is  uncertain  what  i,t  will  be,  or  whether  it  will  be 
at  all.  But  divine  foreknowledge  implies,  that  it  is 
abfolutely  certain,  that  a  volition  foreknown  will  be* 
and  what  it  will  be,  as  Dr.  Welt  grants. 

The  circumftance,  that  foreknowledge  does  not  ef¬ 
ficiently  caufe  an  event  to  be  certainly  future,  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  prefent  purpofe.  We  are  not  now  inquir¬ 
ing  what  caufes  an  event  to  be  certainly  future,  but 
whether  it  be  .certainly  future.  If  it  be  certainly  fu¬ 
ture  it  is  neceflary,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we  ufe  the 
word  neceffity,  let  what  will  be  the  caufe  of  that  futuri¬ 
ty*  or  if  the  futurity  be  uncaufed.  Divine  prophecy 
is  not  the  caufe  of  the  futurity  of  the  event  foretold, 
yet  no  man  wilt^  fay,  that  it  does  not  prove  the  cer¬ 
tain  futurity  of  that  event.  But  prophecy  no  more 
implies  or  proves  the  certain  futurity  of  the  event 
foretold,  than  the  divine  foreknowledge  implies  and 

proves  the  certain  futurity  of  the  eventforeknown. - - 

T®  %)  ^at  a  divine  decree  is  inconfiftent  with  liber- 
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ty,  becaufe  it  males  the  aftion  certainly  future,  whets 
the  certain  futurity  itfelf  is  allowed  to  be  confiftent 
with  liberty,  is  very  ft  range  !  What  if  it  does  make  it 
y  lire  ?  I  hat  certain  futurity,  when  made, 
is  not  inconiiftent  with  liberty.  So  long  as  this  is 
granted,  to  hold  that  the  divine  decree  as  making  or 
producing  that  certain  futurity  is  inconfiftent  with 
liberty,  is  as  abfurd  as  to  grant  that  a  free  circulation 
of  the  fluids  in  the  animal  conftitution  is  confiftent 
with  health  ;  and  yet  to  hold,  that  exercife  as  produc¬ 
ing  and  merely  becaufe  it  produces  that  free  circula¬ 
tion,  is  inconiiftent  with  health.- 

_  I  grant,  that  divine  foreknowledge  is  as  confiftent 
with  liberty,  as  the  divine  knowledge  of  a  prelent 
volition  is.  If  by  liberty  be  meant  the  caufation  cf 
volition  by  the  fubjedf,  God  may  undoubtedly  as 
well  forefee  this,  as  lee  it  prefeut.  But  if  by  liberty 
be  meant  a  liberty  to  either  fide,  a  liberty  to  aft  or 
not  aft,  as  oppofed  to  moral  neceffity  ;  fmee  this  im¬ 
plies,  with  regard  to  an  aft  now  in  exiltenee,  uncer¬ 
tainty  whether  the  aft  does  exift,  and  with  regard  to 
a  future  aft,  uncertainty  in  the  nature  of  things  and 
in  the  divine  mind,  whether  it  will  exift  ;  I  fay,  no 
fuch  uncertainty  is  or  can  be  with  regard  either  to 
an  aft  feen  by  God  to  be  now  in  exiltenee,  or  an  aft 
divinely  forefeen.  As  therefore  the  divine  knowledge 
of  the  prefent  exiltenee  of  an  aft,  is  utterly  inconfift¬ 
ent  with  this  kind  of  liberty  in  that  aft  ;  we  need  not 
and  we  do  not  pretend,  that  the  divine  foreknowledge 
of  an  aft  is  more  inconiiftent  with  the  fame  kind  of 
liberty  in  the  aft  foreknown. - There  is  this  differ¬ 

ence  however  in  the  cafes  ;  knowledge  of  a  prelent 
aft  does  not  imply,  that  the  aft  was  certain  previ - 
oujly  to  its  exiltenee.  But  the  foreknowledge  of  an 
aft  does  imply  this.  This  difference  ought  carefully 
to  be  noticed,  or  we  fliall  run  into  great  errour.  If, 
when  it  is  faid,  that  foreknowledge  no  more  proves 
a  neceffity  of  the  aft  foreknown,  than  the  knowledge 
®f  an  aft  at  prefent  exifting,  proves  the  neceffity  of 

this 
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this -aft,  the  meaning  be,  that  foreknowledge  no  more 
proves,  that  the  future  aft  foreknown  is  certainly  fu«* 
ture  previou/ly  to  the  exigence  of  it,  than  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  prefent  aft  proves,  that  this  aft  was  certain¬ 
ly  future  previou/ly  to  its  exiftence  ;  the  truth  of  this 
proportion  is  by  no  means  allowed.  Foreknowledge, 
by  the  very  term  refpefts  a  future  event  ;  of  courier 
the  foreknowledge  exifts  before  the  event.  And  as  it 
is  granted  on  all  hands,  that  foreknowledge  implies  a 
certainty  of  the  event  foreknown  ;  it  follows,  that  there 
is  a  certainty  of  thefutureexiftence  of  every  -event  fore¬ 
known,  and  this  certainty  is  previous  to  the  exiftence 
of  the  event.  But  the  knowledge  of  a  prefent  event: 
may  not  exift  before  the  event  itfelf ;  if  it  does,  it  is, 
then  foreknowledge ...  And  as  it  does  not,  fo  far  as  ir> 
is  the  bare  knowledge  of  a  prefent  event,  exift  before: 
the  event  ;  it  does  not  imply  a  previous  certainty.,, 
that  the  event  would  come  into  exiftence,, 

My  feeing  a  man  perform  an  aftion  does  not  prove^ 
that  it  was  certain  beforehand,  that  he  could  perform  iu 
But  if  a  prophet .  under-  infpiration  fee,  that  a  man 
will  tomorrow  perform  a  certain  aftion,  this  does 
prove,  that  it  is  beforehand  certain,  that  he  will  per¬ 
form  it.  And  furely  the  forefight  of  a  prophet  no- 

more  proves  this,  than  the  foreknowledge  of  God. _ — 

Suppofe  the  aft  foreknown  by  God,  is  about  to  be 
fell-originated,  hill  it  is  as  neceffary  or  certain  before¬ 
hand,  as  it  it  were  not  to  be  felf-originated  ;  becaufe. 
the  foreknowledge' is  from  eternity  and  therefore  pre¬ 
cedes  the  exiftence  of  the  aft  out  of  the  divine  mind. 
For  though  all  things  are  always  prefent  in  the  divine* 
mind  j  yet  all  tnings  are  not  always  in  prefent  exiftence 
out  of  the  divine  mind ,  any  more  than  all  creatures  exifted 

from  eternity. - Be  it  fo,  that  in  the  divine  for.eknowU 

'  e(%  a11  are  prefent ;  then  all  human  volitions  are 
from  eternity  as  fixed  and  certain,  as  if  they  exilted 
from  eternity  not  only  in  the  divine- mind,  but  out  oF 
the  divmc  mind,  and  are  as  incapable  of  not  cxifting* 
as  the  divine  mind  is  incapable  ol  dclulion  orcrrouiv 
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Bare  certainty ,  that  an  agent  will  do1  fuch  a  thing* 
«  does  not  imply  in  it,  that  he  had  not  in  himfelf a 
“ P°?er  to,  refraln  from  doing  it  j”  p.  4r  This  de. 
pends  on  the  meaning  of,  the  word  power  to  refrain. 
Ji  this  mean  natural  power,  as  it  has  been  explained, 
;jt  is  granted,  that  ever  fo  great  certainty  and  even  a 
divine  abfolute  decree,  that  an  agent  {hall  do  fuch  a 
[thing,  docs  not  imply  in  it,  that  he  has  not  in  himfelf 
a  power  to  refrain  from  doing  it.  But  if  by  power 
'to  refrain  be  meant  moral  power,  or  . a  power  oppofite 
to  moral  neceffity,  which  is  the  bare  .  certainty  of  a 
.moral  action,  it  is  abfurd  and  felf-contradiclory  to 
'fay,  that,  the  bare,  certainty  that  an  agent  will  do  fuch 
.a  thing,  does  not;  imply  in  it,  that  he  has  not  a  power 
to  refrain  from  doing.it.  -It  is  the  very  fame  abfurd- 
rity  and  contradiction,  as  to  fay,,  that  a  bare  certainty, 
that  an  agent  will  do  fuch  a:  particular  thing,  does  not 
•  imply  in  it  a  certainty,  that  he  will  do  it. 

In  the  fame  page  the  Doftpr  tells  us,  «  The  only 
**  ueftion  is,  whether  fiippofing  it  to  be  foreknown, 
“that  an  agent  will  conduft  in  fuch  a  manner,  at 
«  fuch  a  time,  it  will  be  any.contradiaion  to  affirm, 
“  that  the  faid  agent  will  have  a  power,  at  the  fame 
«  time,  to  a&  in  a  different  manner.”  If  it  be  fore¬ 
known,  that  an  agent  will  a£l  in  a  particular  .manner, 
at  a  particular  time  ;it  will, be  granted,  that  there  is 
a  certainty,  that  he  will  aft  in  that  particular.  But 
certainty  of  moral  aflion  is  moral  necejfity,  and  moral 
inability  of  the  contrary.  And  to  affert,  that  an  agent 
is  under  a  moral  inability  to  a£l  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner,  and  yet  has  a  moral  power  to  aft  in  a  different 
manner,  is  a  di reft  contradiction. 

The  DoQor  fays,  p.  29,  «  That  infallible  fore- 
“  knowledge  in  the  Deity  docs  not  prove,  that  events 
“  take  place  in  confequence  of  an  antecedent  or  pre- 
£‘  vious  neceffity  ;  that  it  only  proves  a  logical  necef- 
“  fity  °r  a  neceffity  of  confequence  ;  i.  e.  it  being  ccr- 
li  tain,  that  a  thing  will  take  place,  it  follows,  that  to 
45  affert  that  it  will  not  take  place,  muff  be  falfe  and 

“.cannot 
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As  the  Dofidr  makes  much  •' 


of  this,  which  be  calls  a  logical  neceffity,  or  a  neeeffi- 
ty  of  confequence ,  let  us  examine  it. 

The  foreknowledge  of  God  is  here  faid  to  prove  a ' 
logical  neceffity  only,  or  a  neceffity  of  confequence  j 
which  is  laid  to  be  this,  that  “  it  being  certain,  that  a 
“ thing  will  take  place,  it  follows,  that  to  affert  that 
«  it  will  not  take  place,  mud  be  falfe  and  cannot  be 
“  true.”  Here  one  thing  is  faid  to  follow  from  an¬ 
other,  by  a  logical  neceffity  or  a  neceffity  of  confe¬ 
quence.  Let'  us  take  an  example  z  It  is  a  certain 
truth  that  the  dead  will  rife  ;  and  1  does  it  hence  fol¬ 
low,  that  it  is  a  falfehood,  that  the  dead  will  not  rife  ? 
No,  the  latter  is  no  more  a  confequence  from  the 
former,  than  the  former  is  a  confequence  from  the 
latter  ;  or  than  that  twice  two  are  not  unequal  to  four,: 
is  a  confequence  from  this  propofition,  that  twice  two 
are  equal  to  four  ;  or  than  from  its  being  true,  that  a 
thing  is, ,it  follows  as  a  confequence  that  it  is  not  true* 
that  it  is  not.  The  one  is  no  confequence  from  the 
other,  but  is  precifely  the  fame  thing  expreffed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  words,  which  convey  the  very  fame  idea.  You 
might  as  well  fay,  that  if  a  man  be r  kind,  it  follows  as 
a  confequence,  that  he  is  benevolent ;  or  that  if  a 
man  be  bufy,  it  follows  as  a  confequence,  that  he  is  ' 
employed  in  bufinefs.  Thus  we  may  argue  and  draw 
confequences  all  day  long,  yet  make  no  more  progrefs, 
than  the  foldier-who  marches  without  gaining  ground! 
Dr.  Weft  fays,  p.  32,  “  No  neceffity  is  implied  ins 
divine  prefcience,  except  merely  a  logical  one; 

but  this  • - -  is  in  the  nature  of  things  fubfequent 

“  to  the  infallible  foreknowledge  of  the  exiftence  of 
«  the  thing  foreknown.”  But  does  Dr.  Weft  mean,  that 
in  foreknowledge  God  forefees  an  event  as  uncertain,, 
and  that  in  confequence  of  this  forefight  -  the  event 
becomes  certain  P  Surely  the  Dodor  did  not  well 
confider  the  fubjea,  if  this  be  his  meaning.  To  fore¬ 
know  is  certainly  to  forefee  :  And  certainly  to  fore- 
fee,  is  to  fee  a  future  event  as  certainly  about  to  be„ 
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This  certainty  of  its  futurity  is  fuppofed  and  ' implied 
m  foreknowledge,  and  is  not  the  confequence  of  it. 
Dr  Weft  fays,  “  It  will  be  readily  granted  on  all  fidcs, 
*at  cvcn  the  divine  foreknowledge  itfelf  has  no  in- 
fluence  nor  caufal  force,  with  regard  to  the  thing 
foreknown,  either  to  bring  it  into  exiftence,  or  to 
hinder  its  happening.”  Therefore  it  has  no  influ¬ 
ence  to  make  its  exiftence  certain  or  neceflary  ;  how 
then  is  the  neceflity  fubfequent  to=  foreknowledge  ?  The 
certainty  of  its  exiftence  is  antecedent  in  the  order  of 
isature  to  the  foreknowledge,  and  is  the  ground  or  the 
©bjedt  of  it.  This  alfo  is  abundantly  implied  in  va¬ 
rious  pafiages  of  Dr.  Wefts  book,  as  has  been  fhown 
above.  In  p.  53,  the  Dodlor  fpeaks  of  his  logical 
Kcccifity  as  “  only  a  conference  founded  npon°the 
“  certainty  of  the  thing  foreknown.”  But  this  cer¬ 
tainty  of  moral  aSions  is  the  very  moral  neceflity,  for 
which  we  plead.  If  the  Doftor  mean  this  by  his  log¬ 
ical  neceflity,  it  is  prefumed,  that  the  reader  fees  tlTe 
abfurdity  of  faying,  that  this  neceflity  is  confequent  on 
the  divine  foreknowledge  ;  and  alfo  the  abfurdity  of 
ikying  that  it  is  founded  on  the  certainty  of  the  thing 
foreknown.  A  thing  is  not  confequent  on  itfelf  nor 
on  that  which  is  founded  on  itfelf,  as  foreknowledge 
is  founded  on  the  certainty  of  the  thing  foreknown, 
if  the  Docfor  mean  any  thing  elfe  by  his  logical  ne¬ 
ceflity,!  wifh  to  be  informed  how  he  means  any  thing 
to  the  purpole  of  oppofing  that  moral  neceflity  of  him 
man  attions,  which  Prefident  Edwards  had  advanced, 
and  by  which  he  explained  himlelfto  mean  the  certain¬ 
ty  of  moral  aflions.  A  logical  neceflity  confequent  on 
that  certainty  is  a  different  thing  from  the  certainty  itfelf. 

But  allowing,  what  Dr.  Weft  holds,  That  fore¬ 
knowledge  proves  a  neceflity  confequential  to  fore¬ 
knowledge  ;  this  neceflity  would  be  as  inconfiftent 
with  liberty,  as  one  that  is  antecedent  to  foreknowl¬ 
edge  ;  becaule  the  neceflity  would  cxift  antecedently 
to  the  actions  of  creatures,  as  it  follows  immediately 
from  foreknowledge. 
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The  Bo&or,  in  his  Second  Fart,  p.  52,  fays,  «  Mr. 
"•  Edwards  had  raifed  a  fpeftre,  which  he  could  not 
% •  With  him  neceffity  was  neceffitv  1  and  with 
«  him  it  seas  all  one,  whether  the  neceffity  was  previ- 
“  oustothe  thing  in  queftion,  or  a  confequence  drawn 
«  from  the  fuppofition  of  its  having  taken  place.” 
This  is  an  injurious  reprefentation.  The  neceffitv 
for  which  Prefident  Edwards  pleads,  is  “  previous  to 
“  thinS  In.  queftion,”  and  he  never  pleads  for  a  ne¬ 
ceffity  which  is  “a  confequence  drawn  from  the  mere 
£*  fuppofition  of  its  having  taken  place.”  The  neceffi¬ 
ty  for  which  he  pleads,  is  that  which  is  implied  in  di¬ 
vine  foreknowledge  ;  and  as  this  exifts  before  the 
event  foreknown,  fo  the  neceffity  which  is  imolied  in 
it  and  proved  by  it,  is  alfo  previous  to  that  event,  and 
ooes  not  fo  low  or  begin  to  exift  in  confequence  even 
of  tnat  foreknowledge,  and  much  lefs  in  confequence 

fuPP0fltI°.n’  t,hat  thre  thing  foreknown  has  taken 
p  ace.  I  he  only  thing,  fo  far  as  I  know,  which  could 

fZt  v CCrA°n  frri  11 1S,  rePrefomation  by  Dr.  Weft  is, 

of  confequence,  and  fays,  that  a  thing  neceflary  hi  m 

rSr°nbat  ha,S  a,^  c»e  into  exift! 
ence,  being  luppo.ed,  another  thing  neceffarily  con 

netled  with  either  of  the  former,  and  the  neceffity  of 

whofe  exiftence  is  in  queftion,  certainly  follows  ■  i  e 

the  neceffity  of  this  laft  thing  certainly  follows  Vrom 

the  exiftence  or  fuppofition  of  the  exiftence,  of  euher 

°f  the  former  For  inftance,  when  the  divine  decree 

or  foreknowledge  of  an  event  is  Tuppofed,  the  exift 

W  folfo  dCCreed  °r  f°rehnown  will  certain- 

y  follow.'  But  the  neceffity,  which  Dr.  Weft  jnju 

noufly  imputes  to  Prefident  Edwards,  is  not  the  ne- 
cefiary  exiftence  of  one  thing,  implied  in  the  fuppofed 
exiftence  another  ;  but  the  neceffiary  exiftence  of 
one  and  the  fame  thing,  fo  long  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  e* 

tfan  me!eTdCdfryieXi  nCnCC  am°UntS  t0  no 

M  «  wSfo  Ta S  propofition,  that  what 
i5'  0l  fuch  tnflln8  Prefident  Edwards  was  ffica- 
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pable,  and  the  implicit  imputation,  that  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  oftavo  volume  in  fupport  of  a  propofition  fov 
infignificant,  ought  either  neVer  to  have  been  made,* 
or  to  have  been  better  fupported,  than  by  mere  af* 
lertion.  n 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  third  effay,  the  Doftor  has 
fpent  a  number  of  pages  to  (how,  that  a  certainty  that 
a  man  will  perform  particular  aftions  does  not  imply 
that  he  is  under  a  neceffity  of  performing  them,  of 
that  he  has  no  poWer  to  avoid  them.  But  all  this  is 


labour  loft,  and  is  eafily  anfwered  by  making  the  dif- 
tinftion  between  natural  and  moral'  inability  ;  or  it 
all  depends  bn  the  ambiguity  of  words  and  is  mere 
logomachy* 

Dr.  Clarke  endeavours  to  evade  the  argument  for 


moral  neceffity  drawn  from  the  divine  foreknowledge, 
by  faying*  that  foreknowledge  no  more  implies  necef¬ 
fity,  than  the  truth  of  a  propofition  afferting  fome  fu¬ 
ture  event  implies  neceffity.  This  may  be  granted. 
If  a  propofition  afferting  fome  future  event,  be  a  re¬ 
al  and  abfolute  truth,  there  is  an  abfolute  certainty  of 
the  event ;  ftich  abfolute  certainty  is  all  that  is  impli¬ 
ed  in  the  divine  foreknowledge;  and  all  the  moral 
neceffity  for  which  we  plead.  And  though  this  cer¬ 
tainty  is  confident  with  a  phyfical  br  natural  ability  to* 
do  otherwife,  it  is  not  confident  with  the  contingence 
or  uncertainty  of  the  event.  So  that  there  is  no  lib¬ 
erty  of  contingence  in  the  cafe,  no  liberty  to  either 
fide,  to  aft  or  not  aft,  no  liberty  inConfifient  with' 
previous  Certainty  of  moral  aftion,  which  is  moraf 


neceffity. 

Dr.  Weft  ftrenuoufly  oppofes  the  doftrine,  that  the' 
divine  decrees  are  the  foundation  of  Gods  foreknowl¬ 
edge.  As  I  have  already  obferVed,  this  queftion1 
feems  to  be  foreign  from  the  difpute  concerning  lib¬ 
erty  ;  therefore  I  do  not  wiffi  to  bring  it  in  here  ; 
otherwife  I  ffiould  have  no  objection  to  entering  on 
the  difeuffion  of  it.  But  fdppofe  the  contrary  were 
true?  that  foreknowledge  is  the  foundation  of  decrees >  • 


.  I  prefame  it  would  be  granted,  that  decrees  immedi¬ 
ately  follow  foreknowledge.  Therefore  all  events 
are  decreed  before  they  come  to  pafs.  And  as  de¬ 
crees  eftabliflij  or  imply  an  eftablifhment  of  the  e- 
vents  decreed,  and  this  antecedently  to  their  exiftence ; 
therefore  on  this  plan  there  is  an  abfolute  certainty  of 
all  events  and  moral  aftions,  and  that  antecedent¬ 
ly  to  the  exiftence  of  thofe  atliotis  ;  becaufe  they  are 
all  abfolutely  decreed  by  God  immediately  on  his  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  them  and  before  they  come  into  exift¬ 
ence. 

“  If  this  does  not  imply,  that  foreknowledge  is  not 
u  an  eftential,  attribute,  I  am  under  a  great  miftake 
p.  35.  Beit  fo,  that  Dr.  Weft  is  under  a  great  miftake ; 
what  follows  ?  Is  it  impoffible,  that  he  fhould  be  un¬ 
der  a  great  miftake  ?  If  foreknowledge  be  an  eften- 
tial  attribute,  it  doubtlefs  exifts  antecedently  to  hu¬ 
man  actions,  and  therefore  implies  a  certainty 
of  them  antecedent  to  their  exiftence.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  foreknowledge  of  any  particular  event 
is  no  more  an  eftential  attribute  of  God,  than 
the  knowledge  of  any  prefent  or  paft  event.  Knowledge 
in  general  is  an  effential  attribute  ;  but  any  par¬ 
ticular  perception  of  the  divine  mind  is  no  more  an 
eftential  attribute,  than  any  particular  aci  of  the  di¬ 
vine  will,  or  any  one  decree  of  God.  Will  in  gener¬ 
al  is  an  eftential  attribute;  but  Dr.  Weft  will  not  pre¬ 
tend,  that  every  a&  of  the  divine  will  is  an  eftential 
attribute.  Or  if  it  be,  doubtlefs  every  inftance  of 
foreknowledge  is  an  eftential  attribute.  By  the  fame 
argument  by  which  Dr.  Weft  proves,  that  according 
to  our  ideas  of  decrees  and  foreknowledge,  knowledge 
is  not  an  eftential  attribute  ;  it  may  be  proved,  that 
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fore  the  divine  will  is  founded  on  God’s  foreknowl¬ 
edge  and  is  not  an  efiential  attribute  of  God,  but  is 
fclf-created,  or  a  creatureof  the  divine  underftanding. 

The  advocates  for  liberty  to  aft  or  not  aft,  “  pre- 
a  tend  not  to  be  able  to  folve  the  difficulty  arifing  from 
*  divine  prefcience.”  This  is  an  honeft  confeflion. 
Yet  with  this  acknowledged  infuperable  difficulty 
attending  this  favourite  doftrine,  they  are  determined 
to  adhere  to  it.  This  confeffion  Dr.  Price  in  particular 
makes  in  the  following  words ; “  The  foreknowledge  of  a 
“  contingent  event  carrying  the  appearanceof  a  contra- 
c;  diftion,  is  indeed  a  difficulty ;  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
45  be  capable  of  removing  it.”  Correfpondence  with 

Prieftley,  p.  175. - If  this  be  a  fufficient  apology  for 

holding  a  doftrine,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
an  acknowledged  truth,  it  will  beeafy  to  apologize  for 
holding  any  doftrine  whatever  ;  e.  g.  the  doftrine  of 
tranfubftantiation.  It  is  only  necefifary  to  fay,  “That 
a  body  fhould  be  turned  into  flefh,  and  yet  retain  all 
the  fenfible  qualities  of  bread,  as  it  carries  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  contradiftion,  is  indeed  a  difficulty  ; 
and  wTe  do  not  pretend  to  be  capable  of  removingit. 

Dr.  Weft  holds,  p.  53,  that  what  is  foreknown  by 
God,  is  eternal  truth  ;  yet,  p.  33,  he  holds,  that  “  there 
“  is  no  antecedent  certainty  in  things  themfelves,  on 
“  which  divine  prefcience  is  founded  i.  e.  God 
knows  a  propofition  to  be  a  certain  truth,  before  it  is 
a  certain  truth,  and  after  his  knowledge  of  it,  it  becomes 
a  certain  and  eternal  truth  ;  yet  the  divine  knowledge 
lias  no  caufal  influence  to  make  it  a  truth. — — He 
ftrenuoufly  oppofes  the  idea,  that  human  moral  aftions 
are  certainly  future  antecedently  to  the  divine  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  them  ;  at  the  fame  time,  he  grants,  that 
they  are  not  made  certainly  future  by  the  divine  fore¬ 
knowledge  ;  and  yet  holds,  that  as  foreknown  by 
God,  they  are  eternal  truths .  If  they  be  eternal  truths, 
doubtlefs  the  propofitions  which  aflert  them,  were 
certainly  true  from  eternity,  and  therefore  in  the  di¬ 
vine  foreknowledge  of  them  God  perceived  that  eter- 
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bal  truth  and  certainty,  and  that  certainty  was  the  ob- 
je6t  and  fo  the  ground  of  the  divine  foreknowledge, 
and  therefore  there  was  “  an  antecedent  certainty  in 
“  things  themlelves,  on  which  the  divine  prefcience  is 

“  founded.” - Befides,  as  the  Doctor  grants  that 

foreknowledge  has  no  influence  to  caufe  that  certain¬ 
ty,  I  afk,  By  what  is  it  caufed  ?  Is  it  caufed  by  noth¬ 
ing  ?  According  to  the  Doftor  the  certain  futurity  of 
the  things  foreknown  by  God,  does  not  exift  antece¬ 
dently  to  foreknowledge,  and  is  not  caufed  by  it  ;  yet 
it  exifts  from  eternity;  and  it  is  that  very  eternal  truth 
which  there  is  in  all  things  foreknown  by  God. 

In  page  45,  he  grants,  “  that  all  things  would  take 
'‘place  juft  in  the  fame  manner,  if  they  were  notfore- 
“  known,  as  they  do  now.”  Then  all  things  and  all  e- 
vents  are  fixed  and  eftablilhed  independently  of  fore¬ 
knowledge  and. antecedently  to  it,  and  were  indepen¬ 
dently  of  foreknowledge  certainly  about  to  be.  With 
what  confiftency  then  does  Dr.  Weft  deny  a  certainty 
in  things  themfelves  antecedent  to  foreknowledge. 
And  on  what  ground  can  he  oppofe  the  dodlrine  of  di¬ 
vine  decrees,  which  reprefents  thofe  decrees  as  antece¬ 
dent  in  the  order  of  nature  to  foreknowledge  ? 

If  God  from  all  eternity  knew  events  to  be  future, 
they  weie  future,  and  future  in  the  order  of  nature 
before  foreknowledge,  and  were  future  by  the  divine 
agency  or  by  the  agency  of  fome  other  caufe,  or  of  no 
caule  at  all.  If  they  were  future  by  the  agency  of 
God,  that  is  all  that  the  do&rine  of  abfolute  decreesim- 
plies.  If  they  were  future  by  the  agency  of  any  oth¬ 
er  caufe,  this  fuppofes  another  eternal  caufe.  If  they 
were  future  by  no  caufe,  they  may  and  will  come  in¬ 
to  exiftence  by  no  caufe;  which  is  abfurd.  To  im¬ 
agine,  that  they  are  from  eternity  future  by  the  agen¬ 
cy  of  human  free  will,  is  to  fuppofe,  that  human  free 
will  either  exifted  from  eternity,  or  could  and  did  pro¬ 
duce  effetts  eternal  ages  before  it  exifted. 

.  's  faid,  that  there  is  properly  no  foreknowdedre  ' 
m  God,  that  all  his  knowledge  is  prefent  knowledg«Je 
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and  that  paft,  prefent  and  future,  are  now  all  prefenl 

in  the  'divine  mind. - Still  God  does  not  view  all 

j poffible  things  as  prefent.  The  exijlence  offome  things 
is  prefent  to  God  ;  only  the  poflibility  of  other  things 
is  prelent  to  him.  Whence  arifes  this  difference  ? 
What  gives  fome  things  a  prefent  exiftence  in  the  di¬ 
vine  mind,  when  other  things  have  only  a  poffible  ex¬ 
iftence  in  the  fame  mind  ?  This  difference  is  an  ef¬ 
fect  ;  otherwife  all  real  exiftences  and  events  are  ne- 
celfary  exigences,  or  thofe  which  are  not  necefiary, 
become  future,  and  finally  come  into  exiftence,  with 
a  caufe.  The  difference  between  poffible  and  future 
volitions  cannot  be  the  effeft  of  the  mind  of  the  crea¬ 
ture  ;  becaufe  it  exifted  before  that  mind  exifted. 

By  all  things  being  prefent  in  the  divine  mind,  is 
meant  not  that  God  now  fees  them  to  be  prefent  to 
creatures  and  in  their  view  ;  but  that  his  view  of  all 
things,  fo  far  as  relates  to  himfelf,  is  the  fame  as  it  will 
be,  when  they  fliall  have  come  into  exiftence  in  the 
view  of  creatures.  He  fees  them  not  to  be  in  exift¬ 
ence  as  to  us,  but  fees  their  exiftence  to  be  as  to  us 
future.  And  this  is  all  that  we  mean  by  foreknowledge* 
So  that  faying,  that  all  knowledge  in  God  is  prefent 
knowledge,  does  not  fhow,  that  there  is  no  foreknowl¬ 
edge  in  him.  A  knowledge  of  things  as  future  with  re- 
fpeftto  creatures,is  foreknowledge  :  And  the  whole  ob¬ 
jection,  that  the  divine  knowledge  is  all  prefent  knowl¬ 
edge,  is  founded  on  the  ambiguity  of  words,  or  of  the 
phrafe,  all  things  are  prefent  in  the  divine  mind ,  or  this, 
that,  all  the  divine  knowledge  is  prefent  knowledge . 
If  the  meaning  of  that  phrafe  be,  that  God  fees  now, 
that  certain  things  will  at  fome  future  time  be  in  ex¬ 
iftence  in  the  view  of  creatures  ;  this  is  granted  on 
all  hands  ;  and  what  follows  from  it  ?  Surely  not  that 
there  is  no  certainty  previous  to  the  exiftence  of  thofe 
things  in  the  view  of  creatures,  that  they  will  thus  be 
in  exiftence  ;  but,  that  there  is  fuch  a  certainty. 
,  Therefore  in  this  fenfe  of  the  phrafe  it  is  not  at  all  op- 
vpofed  to?  but  implies  the  doCtrine  of  previous  certainty 
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-•and  moral  neceflity,  which  we  maintain.  If  that  phrafe 
mean,  that  God  now  fees  all  events,  which  ever  take 
place,  to  have  a  prefent  exiftencein  the  view  of  crea¬ 
tures  ;  this  is  not  true  and  will  not  be  pretended  by 
our  opponents.  Yet  this  is  the  only  fenfe  of  the 
phrafe,  which  oppofes  thedoQrine  of  previous  certain¬ 
ty  as  argued  from  the  divine  foreknowledge.  That 
all  things  are  prefent  in  the  divine  mind,  can  mean 
no  more,  than  that  all  things  are  now  feen  by  God, 
and  that  there  is  no  paft  nor  future  with  him.  Still 
he  views  fome  things  to  be  paft,  and  other  things  to 
be  future,  with  refpect  to  creatures  :  And  his  view  of 
fome  things  as  future  with  refpeQ  to  creatures,  is 
what  we  mean  by  the  divine  foreknowledge  ;  not  that 
he  views  things  as  future  with  refpett  to  himfelf.  If 
therefore  God  now  fees,  -that  certain  volitions  will 
hereafter  take  place  in  the  minds  of  Gog  and  Ma¬ 
gog,  according  to  prophecy,  they  will  certainly  take 
place,  and  there  is  a  moral  neceflity  of  it,  and  a  moral 
neceflity  now  exijlmg  ages  before  thofe  volitions  will 
have  an  exiftence  in  the  minds  of  thofe  men.  The 
confideration,  that  all  things  are  prefent  with  God, 
does,  as  before  obferved,  not  at  all  prove,  that  there 
is  not  now  a  previous  certainty  or  moral  neceflity, 
that  thofe  volitions  will  come  into  exiftence ;  but  ev¬ 
idently  proves  that  there  is  fuch  certainty,  and  that  in 
two  refpecls  ;  (i.j  A  certainty  previous  in  order 
of  time  to  the  exiftence  of  thofe  volitions  in  the  minds 
of  Gog  and  Magog .  {2.)  A  certainty  previous  in  the 

order  of  nature  to  the  divine  foreknowledge  itfelf,  and 
which  is  the  foundation  of  that  foreknowledge. 

Moft  or  all  the  obje6tions  brought  againft  moral 
neceflity,  may  be  brought  with  equal  force  againft  di¬ 
vine  foreknowledge.  For  example  ;  64  If  there  be 
6C  an  abfolute  moral  neceflity,  that  John  go  on  in  fin,  and 
4Cbe  finally  damned,  there  is  nopoflibility  that  he  be 
“faved.  Then  why  lhould  he  or  any  other  perfon  ufe 

“any  endeavours  toward  his  falvation  ?” - If  there  be 

force  in  this  obje&ion,  it  is  equally  forcible  againfi 
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divine  foreknowledge  :  Thus,  If  God  foreknow,  that 
John  will  go  on  in  fin  and  be  finally  damned,  there  is 
an  abfolute  certainty  or  moral  neceffity  of  it.  There¬ 
fore  there  is  no  poffibility  of  John’s  falvation  ;  and 
why  (hould  he  or  any  other  perfon  put  forth  any  en¬ 
deavours  toward  it  ?  This  and  all  objedions  of  the  kind 
imply,  that  all  moral  events  are  left  in  a  ftate  of  per¬ 
fect  uncertainty,  till  they  come  to  pafs,that  they  come 
to  pafs  by  mere  chance,  and  that  they  are  not,  and  can¬ 
not  polfibly  be,  the  obje&ts  of  foreknowledge. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  though  divine 
foreknowledge  is  not  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  certain 
futurity  of  any  event  ;  yet  it  implies,  that  the  event  is 
certainly  future,  and  this  certainty,  let  it  be  caufed  by 
what  it  will,  or  though  it  be  uncaufed,  is  with  refped 
to  a  moral  event,  moral  neceffity,  and  equally  confid¬ 
ent  or  inconfiftent  with  liberty,  as  if  it  were  caufed  by 
foreknowledge.  I  now  obferve  further,  that  this  cer¬ 
tain  futurity  undoubtedly  is  caufed^  fomething.  It  is 
equally  abfurd  to  imagine,  that  an  event  may  become 
juturc  without  a  caufe,  as  that  it  may  come  into  exig¬ 
ence  without  a  caufe.  Certain  futurity  implies,  that 
the  aftual  exiftence  of  the  event  is  fecured  to  take 
place  in  due  time.  And  whatever  is  able  thus  to  Te- 
cure  the  event,  is  able  to  bring  it  into  exiftence.  If 
it  may  be  fecured  without  a  caufe,  it  may  be  brought 
into  exillence  without  a  caufe.  This  certain  futurity 
of  all  events  from  eternity  is  an  effefl,  and  cannot  be  the 
effed  of  anv  creature,  becaufe  no  creature  exifted  from 
eternity-  It  mult  therefore  be  the  effed  of  the  Creator, 
who  alone  exifted  from  eternity,  and  who  alone  there¬ 
fore  could  from  eternity  give  futurity  to  any  event. 

Therefore  however  frightened  Dr.  Weft  and  other 
writers  be  at  the  idea,  that  moral  adions  ffiould  be 
the  effed  of  a  caufe  extrinfic  to  the  fubjed  of  thofe 
adions,  we  feem  to  be  neceffitated  to  give  into  this 
idea,  from  the  confideration,  that  all  moral  adions  of 
creatures  were  from  eternity  foreknown  and  therefore 
were  certainly  future.  This  eternal  futurity  muft  be 
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an  effeQ;  of  a  caufe  extrinfic  to  all  creatures.  This 
extnnfic  caufe  Iccurcs  their  exiftence,  and  in  due 
time  afctually  brings  them  into  exiftence. 

It  isfaidj  that  God  knows  all  things  from  eternity, 
as  we  know  things  prefently  exifting  before  our  eyes. 
Now  the  aflual  exiftence  of  things  out  of  our  minds 
js  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  in  the  cafe.  But 
it  will  not  be  faid,  that  all  things  exifted  from  eternity 
out  of  the  divine  mind,  and  that  this  exiftence  of 
them  is  the  foundation  of  the  divine  eternal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  them  or  of  their  exiftence  in  the  divine  mind. 
If  they  did  eternally  exift  out  of  the  divine  mind, 
they  were  necelfarily  exiftent  in  the  fame  lenle  in 
which  God  is  ;  and  confequently  none  of  our  afiions 
are  caufed  by  ourfelves  or  by  our  fdf-determining 
power :  They  are  as  uncaufed,  as  neceflary  and  as 
eternal,  as  the  divine  exiftence. 

Dr.  Clarke  in  his  remarks  on  Collins,  p.  39,  fays, 
that  44  in  the  argument  drawn  againft  liberty  from  the 
44  divine  prefcience,  or  power  of  judging  infallibly  con- 
44  cerning  free  events,  it  mull  be  proved,  that  things 
44  otherwife  fuppofed  free,  will  thereby  unavoidably 
44  become  neceflary.”  On  this  1  remark,  (1.)  That 
if  by  the  word  free  the  Doftor  mean  any  thing  oppo- 
ftte  to  the  mod  abfolute  moral  neceflity,  he  muft 
mean  contingent ,  uncertain ,  not  certainly  future .  But 
nothing  is  in  this  fenfe  fuppofed,  or  allowed,  to  be 

free. - (2.)  We  do  not  pretend  from  the  divine 

prefcience  to  prove,  that  “  thereby  things  unavoida¬ 
bly  become  neceflary,”  or  certainly  future.  But  we 
do  pretend  from  prefcience  to  prove,  that  all  events 
were  certainly  future,  in  the  order  of  nature,  antece¬ 
dently  to  the  prefcience  ;  and  that  they  are  certainly 
future,  in  the  order  of  time,  antecedently  to  their  ex¬ 
iftence. 

Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Being  and  Attributes ,  p.  95,  <£rc. 
grants,  that  all  things  are  and  were  certain  from  eter¬ 
nity,  and  yet  fuppofes,  p.  97,  that  an  univerfal  fatali¬ 
ty  would  be  inconfiftent  with  morality.  But  it  feems, 
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that  according  to  the  Do&or  an  univerfal  and  eternal 
certainty  of  all  things  is  not  inconfiftent  with  morali¬ 
ty  ;  and  if  by  fatality  he  meant  any  thing  different 

irom  certainty,  he  oppofes  what  nobody  holds. _ 

1  id,  p.  98,  the  DoCtor  fays,  “mere  certainty  of 

event  does  not  imply  neceffity.”  But  mere  cer- 
tamty  of  event  doubtlefs  implies  itfelf,  and  that  is  all 
the  neceffity,  for  which  we  plead.  The  Doftor’s  ar¬ 
gument  to  prove,  that  certainty  docs  not  imply  necef- 
fity,  is,  that  foreknowledge  implies  no  more  certainty 
than  would  exift  without  it.  At  the  fame  time  he 
grants,  that  there  is  «  the  fame  certainty  of  event  in 
“  every  one  of  man’s  aftions,  as  if  they  were  never  fo 
“  fatal  and  neceflary.”  Now  any  other  certainty  or  ne¬ 
ceffity  than  this  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  implied  in 
foreknowledge.  And  as  the  Doftor  himfelf  grants 
this  neceffity  to  exift,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  fore¬ 
knowledge  ;  then  in  either  cafe  all  that  neceffitv,  for 
which  we  plead,  is  granted  to  exift. 

Dr.  \\  eft,  in  p.  20,  21,  Part  II,  thinks  Prefident 
Edwards  inconhftent  with  himfelf,  in  denying,  that 
the  divine  decrees  are  founded  on  foreknowledge,  and 
yet  holding,  that  “  the  perfeBion  of  his  underftandin°- 
“  is  the  foundation  of  his  decrees.”  The  DoCtor  zr- 
gues,  that  “  If  foreknowledge  in  the  Deity,  is  part  of 
“  the  perfection  of  the  divine  underftanding.  Then  is  it 
“  the  foundation  of  his  wife  purpofes  and  decrees  ; 
“  and  fo  his  objection  lies  juft  as  ftrong  againft  him* 
“  as  againft  us.”  Doubtlefs  the  perfeaion  of  the  di¬ 
vine  underftanding  ;  i.  .e  God’s  perfeCt  view  of  the 
fitnefs  of  certain  things  to  certain  ufes  and  ends,  is  the 
realon  why  he  decrees  and  appoints  thofe  things  to 
thofe  ufes  and  ends.  But  this  is  very  different  from 
fuppofing  that  foreknowledge  is  the  foundation  of  de¬ 
crees,  and  that  God  firft  forefees  certain  events  about 
to  take  place,  and  then  decrees  to  permit  them  to  take 
place.  And  the  inconclufivenefs  of  Dr.  Weft’s  argu¬ 
ment  juft  quoted,  may  appear  thus ;  If  after-knowledge, 
or  a  knowledge,  that  events  have  taken  place,  be  a  part 
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of  the  divine  undemanding  ;  then  it  is  the  foundation 
of  his  wife  purpofes  and  decrees.  But  it  will  not  be  pre¬ 
tended,  that  the  confequent  in  this  cafe  juft ly  follows 
from  the  antecedent.  Yet  it  follows  as  juftly  as  in 
the  argument  of  the  Doftor.  Not  every  perception 
which  belongs  to  the  divine  underftanding  is  the 
foundation  of  God’s  decrees  univerlally  or  generally  : 
Befide  the  inftance  already  mentioned,  I  might  men¬ 
tion  God’s  perfeQ;  knowledge  of  geometry,  mechanics, 
&c.  The  divine  perfeft  knowledge  of  thofe  fciences 
is  not  the  foundation  of  all  God’p  decrees  ;  No  more 
is  God’s  foreknowledge. 
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€  H  A  PTER  VIL 
Objections  conjidered . 

1°  jT  |s  argued,  that  we  are  pofieffed  of  a  felf-deter- 
mining  power  and  a  liberty  to  either  fide,  be- 
caule  we  find,  that  we  have  a  power  to  confider  and 
examine  an  aftion  propofed  to  us,  and  to  fufpend  our 
determination  upon  it,  till  we  fhall  have  duly  confid- 

ered  it. - But  as  the  determination  to  fufpend,  and 

examine  is  a  voluntary  aft,  it  no  more  appears  to 
be  without  motive  or  without  moral  neceffity  than 
any  other  voluntary  aft. - Sufpenfion  is  either  a  vol¬ 

untary  aft  or  not.  If  it  be  a  voluntary  aft,  it  no 
more  appears  to  be  without  motive  and  moral  necef¬ 
fity,  than  any  other  voluntary  aft.  If  it  be  not  a  volun¬ 
tary  aft,  it  is  not  a/rre  aft,  nor  is  any  liberty  exercifed 
in  it  ;  and  therefore  it  is  nothing  to  the  prefent  purpofe. 

To  argue,  that  we  have  a  power  of  felf-determina- 
tion,  becaufe  we  have  a  power  to  fufpend  an  aftion, 
is  as  groundlefs,  as  to  argue,  that  we  have  a  power  of 
lelF-det  ermination,  becaufe  we  have  a  power  to  choofe 
to  aft,  or  becaufe  we  have  a  power  of  will.  Sufpen¬ 
fion  is  a  voluntary  aft  ora  volrnon,  and  the  argument 
under  confideration  is  this  ;  A  man  has  a  volition,  not 
at  prefent  to  determine  in  a  certain  cafe  ;  therefore 
he  has  a  power  efficiently  to  caufe  volition  in  him- 
felf.  This  argument  is  juft  as  conclufive  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  A  man  has  a  volition  at  prefent  to  determine 
in  a  certain  cafe  ;  therefore  he  has  a  power  efficiently 
to  caufe  volition  in  himfelf  :  Or  as  this  ;  A  man  has  a 
a  volition,  therefore  he  has  a  power  efficiently  to  caufe 
volition  in  himfelf. 

But  if  fufpenfion  be  no  voluntary  aft,  but  a  tota! 
fufpenfion  of  all  volition,  it  is,  if  poftible,  {fill  lefs  a 
proof  of  felf-determination.  Self  determination  is  a  vol¬ 
untary  aft5  and  fufpenfion  is  brought  as  an  inftance 
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0f  felf-dctcrmination.  But  bow  can  that,  which  is  no 
voluntary  aft  be  an  inftance  of  &  voluntary  act  ?  dLis 
is  as  abfard  as  to  argue  felf-determination  from  any 
intelleftual  perception,  or  from  the  perfeft  infenfibil- 

ity  of  a  dead  corpfe. - But  this  mode  of  arguing  is 

familiar  with  Dr.  Wed,  who  conftantly  argues  a  felf- 
determining  power,  from  a  power  to  not  aid,  a  power 
to  be  perfectly  torpid, 

2.  Self-determination  is  argued  from  our  own  con- 
feioufnefs.  and  experience.  Dr.  Weft  fays,  page 
26,  that  “  we  experience  in  ourfelv.es,  that  in  willing 

and  choofing  we  aft  independently  of  any  extrinfie 
caufe.”  Others  hold,  that  we  are  confcious  of  felf-de¬ 
termination  and  an  exemption  from  extrinfie  caufal- 

ity. - -When  gentlemen  fpeak  of  experience  and 

confcioufnefs,  they  ought  to  confine  their  obfervations 
to  themfelves  ;  as  no  man  is  confcious  of  more  than 
pafles  in  his  own  mind,  and  in  fuch  things  a  man 
can  with  certainty  tell  his  own  experience  only.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  not  confcious  of  either  fclf-caufa- 
tion  of  volition,  or  an  exemption  from  extrinfie  cauf- 
ality  ;  and  to  be  fure  I  am  not  confcious,  that  my 
volitions  take  place  without  caufeand  by  mere  chance. 
1  am  confcious  of  volitions  of  various  kinds  ;  but  I 
never  yet  caught  myfelf  in  the  aft  of  making  a  volition, 
if  this  mean  any  thing  more  than  having  a  volition  or 
being  the  fubjeft  of  it.  If  any  man  be  confcious, 
that  he  m  ikes  his  own  volitions,  he  is  doubtlefs  con¬ 
fcious  of  two  diftinct  afts  in  this,  one  the,  aB  7nade  by 
himfelf,  another  the  all  making  or  by  which  he  makes 
the  aft  made .  Now  will  any  man  profefs  to  the  world, 
that  he  is  or  ever  has  been  confcious  of  thefe  diftinft 
afts  ?  If  not,  let  him  tell  the  world  what  he  means  by 
being  the  efficient  caufe  cf  his  own  volitions.  It  he 
mean,  that  he  has  volitions,  this  is  no  more  than  the 
advocates  for  moral  neceffity  are  confcious  of,  and  to 
grant  that  this  is  all  that  ts  meant,  is  to  give  up  the 
argument.  If  it  be  meant,  that  he  caufes  them  by 
the  mind  itfelf  or  by  fome  povjer  of  the  mind  and  not 
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by  any  «£>  of  the  mind  or  of  thofe  powers ;  I  appeal 
to  the  reader,  whether  this  be,  or  can  be,  a  matter  of 
confcioufnefs.  I  take  it  to  be  univerfally  granted, 
that  no  man  can  be  confcious  of  more  than  the  aBs 
and  perceptions  of  his  own  mind.  The  exiftence  of 
tne  mind  and  of  its  powers,  is  inferred  from  the  afts, 
and  we  are  not  properly  confcious  of  them.  Dr. 
Reid  may  be  an  authority  with  the  gentlemen,  with 
whom  I  am  now  concerned.  «  Power,"  fays  he,  “  is 
“  not  an  object  of  any  of  our  external  fenfes’,  nor 
“  even  an  objeft  of  confcioufnefs.  That  it  is  not  feen, 
“  nor  heard,  nor  touched,  nor  tailed,  nor  fmelt,  needs 
“  no  proof.  That  we  are  not  confcious  of  it,  in  the 
proper  lenfe  of  the  word,  will  be  no  lefs  evident,  if 
“  we  refleft,  that  confcioufnefs  is  that  power  of  the 
mind,  by  which  it  has  an  immediate  knowledge  of 
“  its  own  operations.  Power  is  not  an  operation  of 
“  the  mind,  and  therefore  is  no  objeB  of  confcioufnefs. 
“  Indeed  every  operation  of  the  mind  is  the  exertion 
“  of  fome  power  of  the  mind  ;  but  we  are  confcious 
“  of  the  operation  only ,  and  the  power  lies  behind  the 
“  fcene  :  And  though  we  may  juftly  infer  the  power 
“  from  the  operation,  it  mull  be  remembered,  that 
“  inferring  is  not  the  province  of  confcioufnefs,  but  of 
“  reafon."  Effays  on  ABive  Powers,  p.  7. 

If  from  our  confcioufnefs  of  volitions,  it  follows, 
that  we  efficiently  caufe  thofe  volitions,  let  a  reafon  be 
given,  why  it  will  not  equally  follow  from  our  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  any  perception,  e.  g.  the  found  of  thun¬ 
der,  that  we  efficiently  caufe  that  too. 

If  we  be  the  efficient  caufes  of  our  own  volitions, 
they  are  effefts.  But  an  effeft  is  produced  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  exertion  of  the  efficient  caufe,  which  aft  is  as 
diftinft  from  the  effeft,  as  the  divine  creating  aft  was 
diftinft  from  the  world  created.  Every  effeft  is  paf- 
five  with  regard  to  its  caufe,  and  paffive  in  this  refpeft, 
that  the  caufal  aft  of  the  efficient  operates  upon  it  : 
Therefore  the  volition  is  and  muff  be  dillinft  from  the 
aft  of  the  efficient  by  which  it  is  caufed.  If  a  man 
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be  the  efficient  caufe  of  his  own  volition  and  he  be 
confcious  of  it,  he  is  confcious  of  an  a  ft  of  his  own 
mind  previous  to  every  volition  caufed  by  himfelf, 
efficiently  caufing  that  volition,  and  as  this  caufingaft 
muft  be  a  voluntary  aft,  in  order  to  be  a  free  one, 
there  muft  be  an  infinite  feries  of  voluntary  afts  cauf¬ 
ing  one  another,  or  one  aft  before  the  firft  :  And  of 
this  the  man  who  is  fubjeft,  muft  have  a  confcious 
experience,  or  elfe  he  cannot  be  confcious  of  felf-de- 
termination.  Whether  any  man  will  profefs  to  be 
confcious  of  all  this,  we  muft  wait  to  fee.  It  is  to  be 
prefumed  however,  that  no  man  will  profefs  to  have 
experienced  an  infinite  feries  of  afts,  or  one  aft  before 
the  firft  aft. 

As  to  knowing  by  confcioufnefs  and  experience* 
that  our  volitions  are  not  the  effeft  of  an  extrinfic 
caufe  ;  this  I  conceive  is  an  abfolute  impoflibilityf 
unlefs  we  know  by  experience  and  are  confcious,  that 
we  ourfelves  efficiently  caufe  them  in  the  manner  juft 
now  defcribed,  viz.  in  an  infinite  feries,  or  with  one 
aft  before  the  firft.  Unlefs  we  be  confcious,  that  we 
caufe  our  own  firft  volition  by  a  previous  aft,  we  can- 
not  be  confcious,  that  we  caufe  it  at  all.  And  if  we 
be  not  confcious,  that  we  caufe  that,  we  cannot  be 
confcious  but  that  it  was  caufed  extrinfically.  If  we 
do  not  experience  that  we  caufe  our  volitions  by  our 
own  previous  afts,  we  do  not  experience,  that  we 
caufe  them  at  all.  All  we  experience  is  the  volitions 
themfelves,  and  we  have  no  more  evidence,  that  they 
are  not  the  effefts  of  an  extrinfic  caufe,  than  from  the 
experience  of  any  of  our  ideas  of  fenfation,  we  have 
evidence  that  thofe  ideas  are  not  excited  by  an  ex¬ 
trinfic  caufe. 

Let  an  inftance  be  taken  and  I  prefume  no  man 
will  pretend,  that  he  is  confcious,  that  he  caufes  one 
volition  by  another  :  e.g.  a  volition  to  give  to  the 
poor.  Will  any  man  pretend,  that  he  is  confcious, 
that  he  caufes  in  himfelf  a  volition  to  give  to  the  poor, 
by  a  previous  volition  3  and  that  he  in  the  firft  place 
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finds,  by  confcioufnefs*  that  be  choofes  to  have  a  vtfj 
iition  to  give  to  the  poor  before  he  has  it,  and  that  by 
this  previous  choice  he  oecomes  willing  to  give  to  the 
poor  ?  If  no  man  will  pretend  this,  but  every  man  b\^ 
the  bare  hating  of  the  cafe  fees,  that  it  implies  the  ab- 
furdity  that  he  is  willing  before  he  is  willing,  furely  it 
is  high  time  to  give  up  this  argument  from  experi¬ 
ence  and  confcioufnefs. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  we  perceive  no  extrinfic  influ¬ 
ence  producing  our  volitions.  Nor  do  we  perceive 
any  extrinfip  influence  producing  a  great  part  of  our 
thoughts  and  perceptions,  which  yet  it  will  not  be  pre¬ 
tended,  that  we  ourfelves  caufe* 

It  is  impofiible  for  a  man  to  be  confcious  ofanegative? 
otherwife  than  as  he  is  either  not  confcious  of  it,  or  is 
confcious  of  the  oppofite  pofitive.  Therefore  when  it 
is  faid,  that  we  are  confcious,  that  our  volitions  are  not 
the  effect  of  an  extrinfic  caufe,  the  meaning  mult  be  ei¬ 
ther  that  we  are  not  confcious,  that  they  are  the  effedlof 
an  extrinfic  caufe,  or  that  we  are  confcious,  that  wd 
do  efficiently  caufe  them  ourfelves.  That  we  are 
not  confcious,  that  our  volitions  are  the  effedt  of  an 
extrinfic  caufe,  is  no  proof,  that  they  are  in  fadl  not 
the  effedt  of  fuch  a  caufe,  becaufe  if  they  were  the 
effedt  of  fuch  a  caufe,  flill  we  fliould  not  be  con¬ 
fcious  of  it.  If  whether  they  be  the  effedt  of  fuch  a 
caufe  or  not,  we  fliould  not  be  confcious,  that  they 
are  the  clfecl  of  fuch  a  caufe,  then  the  circumftance 
that  we  are  not  confcious,  that  they  are  the  effedt  of 
fuch  a  caufe,  is  no  proof  either  way.  Nor  are  we 
confcious,  that  we  do  efficiently  caufe  our  own  voli¬ 
tions,  as  it  is  prefumed  appears  by  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  faid  in  this  and  former  chapters. 

But  if  we  were  confcious,  that  we  do  efficiently 
caufe  our  own  volitions,  this  would  be  no  argument 
againft  the  abfolute  previous  certainty  or  moral  ne- 
ceffity  of  all  our  volitions.  Such  efficiency  may 
have  been  from  eternity  the  object  of  the  divine  ab¬ 
folute  foreknowledge  or  decree.  So  that  to  a  con¬ 
fcioufnefs 
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fcioiifnefs  of  liberty  as  oppofed  to  moral  neteflky,  it 
is  requifite,tbat  we  be  confcious  not  only,  that  we  effi¬ 
ciently  caufe  our  own  volitions,  but  that  we  caufe  them, 
with  the  circnmflance,  that  it  was  previoufly  uncer¬ 
tain,  whether  we  fhould  caufe  them  or  not.  But  of 
this  circumfiance  it  is  impoffible,  that  we  fhould  be 
confcious  ;  it  is  no  aft  or  perception  of  the  mind, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  an  objeft  of  confciouf- 
nefs. 

Archbifhop  King  fpeaks  of  a  mans  being  con- 

fcious,  that  it  was  in  his  power,  to  have  done  other- 
**  wife  than  he  has  done.”  If  this  mean  any  thing  op- 
pofite  to  moral  neceffity,  it  mud  mean,  that  a  man  is 
confcious,  that  it  was  not  previoufly  certain,  that  he 
would  do  as  he  has  done.  But  of  this  no  man  can  be 
confcious,  for  the'  reafon  already  given. 

3.  It  is  further  argued,  that  we  aft  as  if  w£  were 
under  no  neceffity,  but  at  perfeft  liberty  ;  and  that 
therefore  the  doftrine  of  moral  neceffity  is  contra- 

difted  by  all  our  conduft,  and  the  maxims  of  it. - - 

To  this  I  anfwer,  that  our  conduft  does  by  no 
means  fliow,  that  we  are  not  influenced  by  motives, 
or  that  we  aft  without  motives,  without  defign,  with¬ 
out  hiafes,  taftes,  appetites  or  any  fuch  principles,  and 
in  perfeft  indifference,  infenfibility  and  flupidity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conduft  of  all  mankind  ffiows, 
that  they  are  aftuated  by  motives,  biafes,  various  paf- 
fions  and  appetites,  which  have  as  hated  and  regular 
an  effeft  on  their  minds  and  conduft,  as  fecond 
caufes  have  in  the  natural  world.  The  conduft  of 
men  does  by  no  means  fbow,  that  their  conduft  is 
previoufly  altogether  uncertain  and  left  to  mere 
chance.  It  does  indeed  fbow,  that  they  are  free  agents 
in  the  proper  fenfe  3  i.  e.  intelligent,  voluntary  agents, 
afting  upon  motives  and  various  principles  in  human 
nature,  natural  and  acquired  ;  and  therefore  we  ufe  ar¬ 
guments  and  motives  with  one  another  to  in¬ 
fluence  each  other’s  conduft.  All  this  is  perfeftly 
confident  with  the  fcheme  of  moral  neceffity  for 
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^vhich  I  plead,  and  is  implied  in  it  :  And  all  govern- 
nient  civil  and  domeftic  is  not  only  confident  with 
that  fcheme,  but  is  built  upon  it;  otherwife  in  vain 
would  be  all  the  motives  of  rewards  and  punifhments 
exhibited  as  the  means  of  government,  and  by  which 
government  is  carried  into  effea.  ^ 

If  moral  neceffity  be  inconfiftent  with  the  praftice 
or  mankind,  fo  is  that  previous  certainty  implied  in 
the  divine  foreknowledge ;  for  that,  with  refpea  to 
moral  aBions,  is  moral  neceffity. 

4.  It  is  objefted,  that  on  this  plan  all  agency  and 

aBion  are  deftroyed  or  precluded. - Anfwer;  If  by 

agency  and  aSion  be  meant  felf-determinate  or  con¬ 
tingent  agency  and  action,  I  grant  that  this  fcheme 
does  preclude  them  and  means  to  preclude  them. 
But  it  is  not  allowed,  that  filch  agency  and  a£lion  are 
neceffiary  to  a  rational,  moral  being,  or  are  at  all  de- 
firable  or  even  poffible  :  And  to  take  thefe  for  grant¬ 
ed,  is  to  beg  the  main  points  in  difpute.  Let  it  be  fhown 
that  fuch  agency  and  action  are  neceffiary,  defirable, 
or  poffible,  and  fomething  to  the  purpofe  will  be  done. 
But  rational  voluntary  agency  or  action,  arifing  from 
motive  and  principle,  and  dire6ted  to  fome  end,  is 

not  precluded,  but  fuppofed  and  eftabiifhed  by  this 
fcheme. 

It  is  faid,  that  on  the  hypothefis  of  a  divine  agen¬ 
cy  in  all  things,  there  is  but  one  agent  in  the  univerfe. 
But  the  Deity  is  no  felf-determinate  agent  :  He  is  no 
more  the  efficient  caufe  of  his  own  volitions  than  he  is 
of  his  own  exigence.  If  he  were,  his  volitions  would 
not  be  from  eternity,  nor  would  he  be  unchangeable. 
Therefore  with  as  much  reafon,  as  it  is  faid,  that  there 
is  but  one  agent  in  the  univerfe,  it  might  have  been 
faid,  that  there  is  not  one .  Self-efficiency  of  volition  is 
either  neceffiary  to  agency  and  aSion,  or  it  is  not. 
If  it  be  neceffiary,  God  is  not  an  agent.  If  it  be  not 
neceffiary,  we  are  agents  and  God  too. 

It  is  further  faid,  that  on  this  plan  of  a  moral  ne¬ 
ceffity  eflabliffied  by  G®d?  all  human  aftions  are 

nothing 
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fiotliing  but  the  operations  of  God  aduating  men,  as 

the  foul  aduates  the  body. - If  this  mean,  that  God 

is  the  remote  and  firft  caufe  of  all  things,  and  that  he 
brings  to  pafsall  things  and  all  human  adions,  either 
by  an  immediate  influence,  or  by  the  intervention 
of  fecona  caufes,  motives,  temptations,  See.  we  allow 
it  :  We  firmly  believe,  that  thefe  are  under  the  con¬ 
trol  and  at  the  difpofal  of  Providence.  But  becaufe 
the  devil  tempted  Eve,  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that 
fhe  aded  nothing,  and  was  merely  aded  upon  by  the 
devil,  as  the  human  body  is  aduated  by  the  foul  ;  that 
becaufe  God  fent  his  prophets  to  thelfraelites,to  preach 
to  them,  the  prophets  aded  nothing  ;  that  when  God 
affords  the  aids  of  his  grace  to  any  man,  fo  far  as  he 
is  influenced  by  thefe  aids  to  an  adion,  it  is  no  adion 
of  his  ;  that  when  fhe  goodnefs  of  God  leadeth  a 
finner  to  repentance,  the  finner  does  nothing,  does 
not  repent  ;  but  this  repentance  is  the  ad  or  exer- 
cife  of  the  divine  mind,  and  in  it  God  repents. 

If  when  it  is  obje'ded,  the  fcheme  of  moral  neceffity 
precludes  adion,  adion  mean  volition  ;  the  objedioa 
is  groundlefs :  We  hold  as  ftrenuoufly  as  ouropponents, 
that  we  all  have  adion  in  this  fenfe.  But  if  by  adion 
they  mean  any  thing  elfe,  they  mud  mean  fometbing 
in  which  there  is  no  volition.  But  that  any  fuch  thing 
Ihould  be  an  adion  is  abfurd  and  what  they  will  not 
pretend.  The  circumftance,  that  a  man  caufes  his 
own  volitions,  if  it  were  poffible,  would  not  imply  a- 
gency  or  adion,  unlefs  the  caufation  or  caufing  ad 
were  a  Volition.  For  inftance,  if  a  man  in  a  convul- 
fion,  having  a  fword  in  his  hand,  involuntarily  thruft 
it  into  his  friend’s  bofom,  this  is  not  agency  :  Yet  the 
man  caufes  the  thruft  and  the  wound.  But  if  the  caufing 
be  a  volition,  it  runs  into  the  abfurdity  of  an  in¬ 
finite  feries  of  volitions  caufing  one  another. 

Dr.  Weft,  in  Part  II,  p.  8,  fays, 66  If  the  Deity  is  the 
<6  proper  efficient  caufe  of  volition,  then  the  mind  is 
t;'  entirely  paffive  in  all  its  volitions,  and  confequently 
64  cannot  be  in  any  proper  fenfe  an  agent.”  We  grant, 
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that  the  Deity  is  the  primary  efficient  caufe  of  all  things 
and  that  he  produces  volitions  in  the  human  mind  by 
fuch  fecond  caufes  as  motives,  appetites,  biafes,  &c. 
and  the  human  mind,  in  being  the  fubjeft  of  the  di¬ 
vine  agency  whether  mediate  or  immediate,  is  paffive. 
Still  we  hold,  that  volition  is  an  attion ,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  explained.  Nor  is  there  the  leaft  abfurdity  in 
the  fuppofition,  that  an  aftion  fhould  be  the  effe6t  of 
a  divine  or  other  extrinfic  agency,  unlefs  by  aftion 
or  volition  be  meant  a  felf-caufed  or  an  uncaufed  aftion 
or  volition.  But  for  Dr.  Weft  in  the  prefent  cafe  to 
mean  this  by  attion  in  the  proper  jenfe ,  is  to  beg  the 
queftion.  The  very  queftion  is,  whether  aftion  in 
the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  be  felf-caufed  or  uncauf¬ 
ed.  And  if,  when  he  fays,  “  If  the  Deity  is  the  effi- 
“  cient  caufe  of  volition,  the  mind  cannot  be  in  any 
66  proper  fenfe  an  agent  ;”  be  mean  an  agent,  who 
efficiently  produces  an  aft  of  will  in  himfelf,  or  who  is 
the  fubjeft  of  a  volition  which  is  uncaufed  ;  I  grant, 
that  the  mind  cannot  be  fuch  an  agent  ;  I  believe, 
that  fuch  agency  is  an  abfurdity  and  impoffibilty,  and 
call  on  Dr.  Weft  to  clear  it  of  the  abfurdity  and  im- 
poffibility,  which  has  long  fince  been  pointed  out  to 
be  implied  in  it. 

B elides  ;  the  Doftor’s  reafoning  may  be  retorted, 
thus ;  If  the  mind  itfelf  be  the  proper  efficient  caufe 
of  volition,  then  the  mind  is  entirely  paffive  in  its  vo^ 
litions,  and  confequently  in  volition  cannot  be  in  any 
proper  fenfe  an  agent.  For  every  effeft  mud  be  paf- 
live,  feeing  it  cannot  contribute  any  thing  towards  its 
own  exiftence.  Volition  or  the  mind  afting  is  either 
an  effeft,  or  it  exifted  from  eternity,  or  it  came  into 
exigence  without  caufe.  Neither  of  the  two  laft  will 
be  pretended.  Therefore  it  is  an  effeft;  and  as  every 
effeft  is  paffive,  the  mind  in  volition  is,  on  the 
ground  of  Dr.  Wefts  argument,  in  no  proper  fenfe 
an  agent  in  volition. 

The  Doftor  proceeds,  ibid,  p.  8,  cc  Either  volition  is 
44  only  the  immediate  aftion  of  the  Deity  on  the  mind, 
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*(or  it  is  diftindl  from  it.  If  volition  is  diftindl  frort 
**  the  adlion  of  the  Deity  on  the  mind,  then  the  adlion 
4t  of  the  Deity  on  the  mind,  is  only  to  produce  all  the 
“  requifites  for  adlion  ;  and  confequently  there  is  no 
st  abfurdity  in  fuppofing,  that  when  all  thefe  requifites 
“  have  taken  place,  the  mind  is  then  only  put  in  a  ca~ 

“  pacity  for  adting.” - On  this  I  remark,  Volition 

is  granted  to  be  entirely  diftindl  from  the  adlion  of 
the  Deity,  as  diftindl  from  it,  as  the  motion  of  a  plan¬ 
et  is.  But  it  is  not  granted  to  follow  hence,  that  the 
adlion  of  the  Deity  does  no  more  than  produce  afl 
the  neceftary  requifites  for  adlion.  Dr.  Weft  will 
grant,  that  when  the  Deity  caufes  a  planet  to  move,  he 
does  more  than  to  produce  the  requifites  for  its  mo¬ 
tion,  unlefs  in  requifites  for  its  motion  be  compre¬ 
hended  the  adiual  produdlion  of  its  motion.  If  this 
be  his  meaning  with  regard  to  the  adlion  of  the  mind* 
there  is  an  abfurdity  in  fuppofing,  that  when  all  thofe 
requifites  have  taken  place,  the  mind  is  only  put  into 
a  capacity  foradling  or  notadling.  And  whatever  be 
his  meaning  in  producing  requifites,  I  do  not  allow 
they  do  or  can  put  the  mind  into  a  capacity  of  not 
atting,  i.  e.  of  finking  itfelf  into  perfedt  torpitude. 

What  immediately  follows  the  laft  quotatioh  is,  “If 
“  befides  prefenting  to  the  mind  the  requifites  for  aC- 
*'  tion,  the  Deity  does  produce  a  certain  modification' 
ct  of  the  mind  called  volition,  in  which  modification  the 
“  mind  is  wholly  paflive,theri  there  is  no  adlion,  butoh- 
“  ly  the  immediate  a’dlion  of  the  Deity  on  the  mind;  and 
“  volition  is  nothing  diftindl  fromtheimmediateadlibnof 
“  theDeity.”  The  very  fame  mode  ofreafoning  will  prove, 
that  bodily  motion  is  nothing  diftindl  from  t'bb  adlion  of 
the  Deity  ;  thus,  Ifbefides  producing  the  requifites  for 
motion,  the  Deity  produce  a  certain  modification  of 
matter,  called  motion,  in  which  matter  is  wholly  paf- 
five,  then  there  isonly  the  immediate  adlion  ofthe  Deity 
on  matter, and  motion  is  nothing  diftindl  from  theimme* 

diafe  adlion  of  the  Deity.- - -Yet  it  is  prefumed,  that  Dr.- 

Weft  will  not  pretend,  that  when  God  caufesa  plan- 
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ct  to  move  round  in  its  orbit,  the  Deity  hinlfelf  and 
he  only  moves  round  in  that  orbit  ;  or  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  planet  is  nothing  difti a£t  from  the  aftion 
of  the  Deity.  Now*  volition,  though  caufed  by  the 
Deity,  is  as  diftinft  from  the  aftion  of  the  Deity,  by 
which  it  is  caufed,  as  the  motion  of  a  planet  is  from 
the  aftion  of  God  by  which  that  is  caufed. 

The  Doftor  fays,  p.  io,  “If  when  the  mind  afts  on 
“  any  particular  objeft,  the  Deity  produces  a  new  a& 
“or  a  new  operativenefs  in  the  mind,  then  there  muft 
“  be  a  change  in  the  mind.”  Doubtiefs  there  is  fo  far  a 
change,  as  is  implied  in  the  rtew  aft :  And  what  then? 
Why  the  Doftor  “  upon  the  clofeft  examination  can- 
“  not  find  any  change  in  the  operativenefs  of  his  mind.” 
Be  it  fo ;  yet  as  it  is  fuppofed,  that  his  mind  isthefub- 
jeft  of  a  new  aft,  he  can  doubtiefs  find  a  change  in 
the  aft  of  his  mind  ;  and  if  he  cannot  find  a  change 
in  the  operativenefs  of  it,  it  muft  be  becaufe  operative- 
Jiefs,  which  is  a  peculiar  and  favourite  word  with  the 
Doftor,  means  fomething  different  from  and  there¬ 
fore  is  nothing  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  as  the  fubjeft 
under  confideration  is  the  production  of  a  new  aft  by 
the  Deity  :  And  we  do  not  pretend,  that  when  the 
Deity  produces  a  new  aft  in  the  mind,  he  produces  a 
new  operativenefs  too,  unlefs  aft  and  operativenefs  be 
the  fame.  If  they  be  the  fame,  whenever  the  Doftor 
can  perceive  a  change  in  the  ad  of  his  mind,  he  can 
doubtiefs  perceive  a  change  in  this  operativenefs  of  it. 

The  Doftor  thinks  he  has  faid  fomething  new  con¬ 
cerning  his  favourite  word  operativenefs :  But  I  fee  noth¬ 
ing  new  or  important  in  it,  unlefs  it  be  a  new  word 
ufed  in  an  ambiguous  manner. 

“  I  fay,  that  the  operativenefs  of  the  mind  on 
“  different  objefts  is  always  uniformly  one  and  the 
«  fame  thing,  and  not  that  there  are  as  many  ope- 
“  rations,  as  there  are  objefts  on  which  the  mind 
“  afts;”  ibid,  p.  13.  Here  it  is  manifeft,  that  the 
Doftor  ufes  the  word  operativenefs  as  fynonymous 
with  operation ,  otherwife  he  is  guilty  of  the  moft 
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grofs  equivocation.  And  is  it  indeed  one  and 
the  fame  operation  of  mind  to  love  virtue  and  love 
road  beef?  To  choofe  the  ferviceof  God  and  choofe 
a  pine  apple  ?  This  is  new  indeed  :  In  this,  I  pre¬ 
fume  the  DoCior  is  an  original  ! 

5.  My  aCtions  are  mine  ;  but  in  what  fenfe  can 

they  be  properly  called  mine^  if  I  be  not  the  ef¬ 
ficient  caufe  of  them  ?— - Anfwer;  My  thoughts  and 

all  my  perceptions  and  feelings  are  mine  ;  yet  it  will 
not  be  pretended,  that  I  am  the  efficient  of  them  all. 

6.  It  is  faid  to  be  felf-eyident,  that  abfolute  neceffity 

is  inconfident  with  liberty . - Anfwer  ;  This  wholly 

depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  liberty  and  nt- 
cejfity.  Abfolute  natural  neceffity  is  allowed  to  be 
inconfident  with  liberty  ;  bpt  the  fame  conceffion  is 
not  made  with  regard  to  abfolute  moral  neceffity. 
All  that  is  requifite  to  anfwer  this  and  fuch  like  ob¬ 
jections  is  to  explain  the  words  liberty  and- neceffity. 
If  by  liberty  be  meant  uncertainty ,  undoubtedly  abfo^ 
lute  moral  neceffity?  which  is  the  certainty  of  a  moral 
event,  is  utterly  inconfident  with  liberty.  But  if  by 
liberty  be  me^nt  exemption  from  natural  neceffity, 
there  is  not  the  lead  inconfillence  between  the  mod* 
abfolute  moral  neceffity  and  the  mod  perfect  freedom 
or  exemption  from  natural  neceffity.  The  mod  per¬ 
fect  exemption  from  natural  neceffity  is  confident  with 
the  mod  abfolute  previous  certainty  of  a  moral  aCtion. 
Judas  in  betraying  his  Lord  a  according  to  the  deter¬ 
minate  counfel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,”  was  en¬ 
tirely  exempted  from  natural  neceffity  ;  yet  his  con¬ 
duct  was  according  to  an  abfolute  previous  certainty. 

7 .  That  we  have  liberty  of  felf-determination  is  ar¬ 
gued  from  our  moral  difeernment ,  or  fenfe  of  right  and 
wrong  and  of  defert  of  praife  and  blame.  And  fome 
are  fo  confident  of  the  fufficiency  of  this  argument  a- 
gaind  moral  neceffity,  that  they  are  willing  to  red  the 
whole  caufe  on  this  fingle  point.  It  is  therefore  a 
very  important  point.  It  is  faid,  that  our  edimating 
the  moral  character  of  the  man,  from  his  internal  dif- 
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pofitions  and  3&S,  is  on  the  fuppofition,  that  thefe  are 
within  the  power  of  the  man.  But  the  word  power  is 
equivocal;  if  it  mean  natural  power,  and  that  the 
agent  is  under  no  natural  inability,  (as  before  ex^ 
plained)  to  other  difpofitions  and  a£ts  ;  it  is  granted, 
that  in  this  fenfe  they  are  in  his  power.  But  if  it 
mean,  that  there  wa§  no  previous  certainty,  that  he 
would  have  thofe  very  difpofitions  and  a6ts  ;  and  that 
no  man  will  or  can  reafonably  blame  himfelf  or  an¬ 
other  but  incafe  of  a  perfeQ  previous  uncertainty  with 
refpefit  to  thofe  difpofitions  and  a6ls ;  this  is  not 


granted,  nor  is  it  proved. 

It  is  faid,  that  no  man  ever  did  commend  or  blame 
himfelf  for  what  he  knew  to  be  ntcejfary  and  unavoid¬ 
able ,  not  within  his  power,  or  not  determined  by  him¬ 
felf.  This  ftript  of  the  ambiguity  of  words  is  this 
merely  ;  that  no  man  ever  did  commend  or  blame  him¬ 
felf  for  what  he  knew  to  be  previoufly  certain,  and 
was  not  entirely  cafual.  But  this  is  manifeftly  falfe  ; 
becaufe  every  man  knows  or  may  know,  that  all  things 
are  previoufly  certain,  as  they  are  theobjefts  of  the  in¬ 
fallible  foreknowledge  of  God  :  Andif  no  man  can  com¬ 
mend  or  blame  himfelf  for  what  is  previoufly  certain, 
no  man  can  commend  or  blame  himfelf  for  any  thing. 

Will  it  he  pretended,  that  we  are  more  blamable 
for  an  action,  which  is  previoufly  uncertain  and  cafu¬ 
al,  and  which  we  perform  by  chance  without  motive^ 
end  or  defign,  than  for  that  which  is  previoufly  cer¬ 
tain  and  future,  and  which  we  do  from  motive,  and 
with  an  end  and  defign  ?  Take  the  indance  of  Judas’s 
treachery.  The  fati  is,  that  this  treachery  was  pre- 
yioufly  certain  and  infalliby  foreknown  by  God, 
Now,  was  judas  lefs  blamable  than  if  his  conduct  had 
been  previoufly  uncertain,  and  had  taken  place  by 
pure  chance  ?  To  fay,  that  he  was  blamable,  if  this 
condufl:  proceeded  from  felf  determination,  affords  no 
fatisfaftion,  unlefs  this  felf-determination  were  by 
chance.  For  otherwife  the  felf-determiningadt  was  pre- 
yioufly  certain  and  morally  neceflary,  and  therefore  li¬ 
able 
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able  to  all  the  obje&ions,  which  are  brought  againfi: 
moral  neceffity  in  any  cafe. 

Blameworthinefs  is  nothing  but  moral  turpitude  or 
odioufnefs ;  praifeworthinefs  is  nothing  but  moral 
amiablenefs  or  excellence.  But  the  moral  amiabler 
nefs  of  an  aftion  does  not  depend  on  the  circumftance* 
that  it  is  efficiently  caufed  by  ourfeives  ;  becaufe  this* 
runs  into  theabfurdity  and  impoffibility  of  an  infinite 
feries  of  aftions  caufing  one  another.  Nor  does  it 
depend  on  this  circumftance,  that  the  affion  is,  as  Dr. 
Weft  holds,  uncaufed ;  for  no  a&ions  of  creatures 
fall  under  this  defcription.  Either  of  thofe  hypothe- 
fes  would  (hut  moral  amiablenefs  and  odioufnefs  out 
of  the  world. 

That  moral  neceffity  or  previous  certainty  cf  mor^ 
al  conduCi:  is  confident  with  moral  difcernment,  may 
be  argued  from  the  cafe  of  the  faints  and  angels  in 
heaven.  It  will  not  be  pretended,  but  that  there  is 
a  certainty,  that  they  will  continue  in  their  ftate  of 
perfect  holinefs  and  happinefs  to  eternity.  Nor  will 
it  be  pretended,  but  that  they  are  thefubjefts  of  mor¬ 
al  difcernment  and  of  that  virtue  and  holinefs  which 
is  truly  amiable  in  the  moral  fenfe,  and  the  proper 
objeft  of  approbation  and  reward.  Therefore 
moral  neceffity  is  not  inconfiftent  with  praife  and 
blame. 

I  need  not  infift  on  the  neceffary  holinefs  of  God 
and  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift. 

The  writers  in  oppofition  to  moral  neceffity  infift 
much  on  its  inconfiftence  with  accountablenefs.  This 
is  really  no  other  than  to  infift,  that  it  is  inconfiftent 
with  praife  and  blame  or  with  moral  agency  ;  and  is. 
the  fame  objection,  which  we  have  been  confidering. 
To  be  accountable  is  to  be  liable  to  be  called  to  an 
account  for  an  action,  and  to  be  the  proper  fubjecl  of 
reward  or  punifhment.  But  this  is  no  other  than  to  be 
worthy  of  praife  or  blame,  and  to  deferve  love  or 
hatred,  complacency  or  difapprobation,  on  account  of 
moral  temper  or  condufl.  So  that  what  has  been 
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faid  concerning  praife  and  blame,  is  equally  applies 
ble  to  accountablenefs. 

It  has  been  long  fince  drown  by  Prefident  Edwards, 
that  the  moral  amiablenefs  and  odioufnefs  of  aftions, 
and  their  defert  of  praife  or  blame,  or  the  elfence  of 
virtue  and  vice,  depend  not  on  the  circumftance, 
that  aQions  are  efficiently  caufed  by  the  fubjeft  ;  but 
that  the  aids  themfelves,  without  any  confideration  of 
their  efficient  caufe,  are  amiable  or  odious  :  As  oth¬ 
erwise  virtue  and  vice  will  be  thrown  back  from  the 
caufed  aft,  to  the  caudng  aQ,  till  they  are  thrown  out 
of  the  univerfe.  If  they  confift  not  in  afts  of  the 
•will  themfelves,  but  in  the  afts  by  which  they  are 
caufed,  as  t'nefe  caufing  atts  are  alfo  caufed,  virtue 
and  vice  mud  for  the  fame  reafon  confift  not  in  them, 
but  thofe  by  which  they  are  caufed,  and  fo  on  to  an 
a£t  which  is  not  caufed.  But  this  being  not  caufeti 
by  the  lubjeft,  can,  on  the  principle  of  our  opponents, 
have  no  virtue  or  vice  in  it,  Thus  there  would  be 
no  place  found  jn  the  univerfe  for  virtue  and  vice  : 
Not  in  the  caufed  aids,  becaufe  virtue  and  vice  con- 
lid  not  in  them,  but  in  their  caufe.  Not  in  any  un- 
cavifed  aft  or  aids,  becaufe  they,  by  the  fuppofition, 
are  not  caufed  by  their  fubjefl.  There  is  no  way  to- 
avoid  this  ccnfequence,  hut  to  allow  that  virtue  and 
vice,  defert  of  praife  and  blame,  confid,  in  the  aids 
themfelves  and  not  in  their  caufe  ;  or  if  there  be 
any  virtue  or  vice  in  the  caufe,  this  is  didinfi  from 
the  virtue  or  vice,  which  there  is  in  the  aids  thern- 
lelves.  11  i  be  accountable  for  any  volition,  for  the 
foie  reafon,  that  I  caufe  it  ;  then  I  am  accountable 
for  the  aft,  by  which  I  caufe  it,  for  the  foie  reafon, 
that  I  caufe  that,  and  fo  on  in  an  infinite  feries. 

Befides  ;  the  mere  circumdance,  that  I  caufe  my 
own  volition,  does  not  on  the  principles  of  our  oppo¬ 
nents,  make  vne  accountable  for  it  :  Becaufe  that  i 
ffiould  caufe  it  may  be  a  matter  of  previous  certain¬ 
ty,  as  it  may  be  foreknown,  and  even  decreed,  by 
God,  that  I  ffiall  caufe  it  ;  and  therefore  I  caufe  it 
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not  freely  in  the  fenfe  of  our  opponents,  but  neceiTa- 
rily,  under  the  influence  of  abfolute  moral  neceffity. 

But  Dr.  Weft  holds,  that  all  our  volitions  are  with- 
outcaufe.  Then  they  take  place  by  blind  fate  orchance. 
And  how,  on  his  principles,  are  we  accountable  for  them? 

The  true  ground  of  accountablenefs  and  of  praife 
and  blame,  is  not  the  circumfiance,  that  we  ourfelves 
efficiently  caufe  our  own  volitions ;  or  the  circurn- 
fiance,  that  they  take  place  without  caufe,  by  mere 
chance;  but  the  nature,  moral  afped  and  tendency  of 
thofe  volitions,  and  of  the  adions  which  flow  from  them. 

Our  opponents  obferve,  that  we  allow,  that  men 
jnuft  be  the  voluntary  caufes  of  their  external  adions, 
in  order  to  be  accountable  for  them  :  And  then  they  afk, 
why  we  do  not  for  the  fame  reafon  allow,  that  we  muft 
be  the  voluntary  caufes  of  our  ads  of  will,  that  we  may 
be  accountable  for  them  ?  The  anfweris,  that  external 
adions  are  not  volitions.  The  volitions  of  rational 
beings,  are  in  their  own  nature  moral  ads,  and  for 
that  reafon  the  fubjeds  of  them  are  accountable  for 
them.  But  external  adions  are  not  of  a  moral  nature 
in  themfelves,  and  therefore  the  fubjeds  of  them  are  ac¬ 
countable  for  them  then  only,  when  they  are  the  efifeds 
of  volition.  Befides ;  that  external  adions  fhould  be  the 
cffeds  of  volition  does  not  run  into  the  abfurdity  of 
an  infinite  feries,  as  is  implied  in  the  fuppofuion,  that 
all  volitions  are  the  effeds  of  previous  volitions. 

Dr.  Weft  fays,  “  I  have  already  fhown,  that  necef- 
c:  fity  fhuts  out  all  fenfe  of  yilenefs  and  unworthinefs 
Part  II,  p.  39.  Where  he  has  fhown  this,  he  has  not 
informed  us.  If  he  had,  perhaps  his  readers,  on  ptv 
rufal  of  the  paffage,  would  not  have  joined  with  him  in 
the  opinion,  that  he  had  fhown  it.  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  find,  that  he  has  fhown  it  in  any  part  of  his 

two  books. - If  moral  neceffity,  which  is  previous 

certain  futurity  of  a  moral  ad,  ;;  fliut  out  all  fenfe  of 
a  vilenefs  and  unworthinefs  then  it  feerns,  that  in  or¬ 
der  that  a  man  may  have  any  fenfe  of  vilenefs  in  fin, 
he  muft  ad  without  any  previous  certainty  in  the  na¬ 
ture 
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ture  of  tilings,  or  in  divine  foreknowledge,  what  his 
actions  will  be  ;  i.  e.  he  mufl  aft  by  mere  chance. 

8.  It  is  objected,  that  this  doftrine  of  moral  necef- 

fity  makes  men  mere  machines. - This  objection, 

which  is  frequently  made  by  all  our  opponents,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  fenfe  affixed  to  the  word  machine.  If  it 
mean  an  intelligent  voluntary  agent,  who  does  not  aft 
by  perfeft  contingence  or  chance,  and  who  does  not 
take  one  ftep  before  his  firft  ftep  ;  but  afts  from  fuch 
motives  and  purfues  fuch  objehls,  as  appear  to  him 
mod  eligible  ;  I  grant,  that  we  are  machines  :  And  in 
the  fame  fenfe  the  faints  and  angels  in  heaven,  and  all 
intelligent  beings,  are  machines.  But  whether  it  be 
not  a  great  abufe  of  language,  and  whether  it  be  not 
an  artifice  of  our  opponents,  to  excite  a  popular  pre¬ 
judice  and  clamour  againft  our  doftrine,  to  ufe  the 
word  machine  in  this  fenfe  ;  I  leave  the  reader  to 
judge.  If  by  machine  be  meant,  what  is  common¬ 
ly  meant  by  it,  a  mere  material  engine,-  without  voli¬ 
tion,  knowledge  or  thought  in  itfel'f ;  I  prefume,  that 
our  opponents  themfelves  will  not  pretend,  that  on 
our  principles,  men  are  fuch  machines  as  this. 

Do  thofe  who  make  this  objeftion,  hold,  that  the 
human  underftanding  is  a  machine  ?  Or  that,  in  under- 

ftanding,  reafoning,  judging,  remembering,  &c.  man 

afts  mechanically  ?  Yet  all  grant,  that  in  thefe  things 
he  afts  neceffarily. 

If  moral  neceffity  imply,  that  we  are  machines,  then 
whatever  induces  a  moral  neceffity,  or  actually  influ¬ 
ences  or  perfuaaes  us  to  any  conduft,  turns  us  into  ma¬ 
chines.  Now  the  oppofers  of  moral  neceffity  often 
fpeak  of  the  aids  of  grace  and  of  the  Spirit,  as  necef- 
fary  and  influential  to  virtue  and  religion.  But  if 
any  man  become  the  fubjeft  of  true  virtue  or  piety 
by  the  aids  vj  God’s  gracey  fo  far  he  is  paffive,  he  is 
wrought  upon  and  governed  by  an  extrinfic  caufe, 
and  his  conduft  is  the  eflfeft  of  that  caufe.  But 
every  effeft  is  necejjary  with  refpeft  to  its  caufe. 
Therefore  whoever  is  led  by  this  caufe  to  virtue  or 

piety. 


piety,  is  led  neceffarily,  and  according  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  now  before  us,  is  turned  into  a  mere  machine - * 

On  the  ground  of  this  objeftion  all  Tinners  abandon¬ 
ed  by  God,  all  the  damned  and  devils  in  hell,  all  the 
faints  and  angels  in  heaven,  the  man  Chrili  Jefus,  and 

even  God  himfelf,  are  mere  machines - How  necef- 

fary  it  is,  that  thole  who  make  an  objection  to  any 
fyftem,  fhould  confider  firft  whether  the  objeftion  be 
not  equally  forcible  againft  doftrines  which  they 
themfelves  hold ! 

g.  It  is  further  objefted,  that  moral  neceffity  places 
men,  with  refpeft  to  liberty,  on  a  level  with  brutes.*— — - 
If  by  liberty  be  meant  contingence  or  previous  un¬ 
certainty,  I  grant  that  the  aftions  of  men  and  brutes 
are  in  this  fenfe  equally  void  of  liberty  ;  a  previous 
certainty  attends  them  equally.  Or  if  it  could  be 
made  to  appear,  that  the  aftions  of  men  are  previ- 
oufly  uncertain  ;  I  fhould  maintain,  that  thole  of 
brutes  are  equally  uncertain,  and  in  this  fenfe  equally 

free. - If  by  liberty  be  meant  exemption  from  ex- 

trinlic  caufality  of  volition  ;  I  grant,  that  in  this 
fenfe  alfo  the  aftions  of  men  and  brutes  are  equally 
void  of  liberty.  Men  no  more  manufafture  their 
own  volitions,  than  brutes  ;  and  there  is  no  more  ev¬ 
idence,  that  men  aft  without  motive  or  defign,  than 
that  brutes  do.  But  if  by  liberty  be  meant  rational 
liberty,  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  I  hold  that  men 
are  pofleffed  of  this,  and  brutes  not.  Brutes  are  no 
moral  agents  ;  but  it  is  for  the  want  of  reafon  and 
intelligence,  not  of  any  power  of  will.  If  Sir  Ifaac 
Newtons  horfe  had  had  as  much  reafon  and  knowl¬ 
edge  as  his  mafter,  he  no  doubt  would  have  had  as 
much  moral  liberty,  and  would  have  been  equally  a 
moral  agent  and  equally  accountable.  Without  rea¬ 
fon  and  intelligence,  though  a  horfe  fhould  have  a 
liberty  of  perfeft  uncertainty  and  aft  by  the  pureft 
chance  ;  and  though  he  fhould  propagate  one  voli¬ 
tion  by  another,  or  without  another,  with  ever  fo  great 
dexterity  ;  he  woyld  be  a  brute  fiilh  and  no  more  a 

moral 


moral  agent,. than  he  is  now  that  he  afts  by  motive 
or  appetite.  So  that  the  difference  between  a  man 
and  a  beafl,  as  to  moral  agency,  confifts  not  in  liber¬ 
ty  of  contingence  or  liberty  of  felf-determination  ; 
but  in  reafon  and  knowledge. 

We  mighton  this  fubjeft  venture  to  turn  the  tables 
on  our  opponents,  and  hold,  that  if  a  power  of  felf-de¬ 
termination  be  liberty,  brutes  are  free  as  well  as  men. 
The  afs  determining  to  eat  of  one  of  two  equally  good 
bundles  of  hay,  is  as  good  an  inftance  to  prove,  that  fhe 
has  a  felf-determining  power,  as  any  brought  to  prove 
it  in  men.  So  that  if  thofe  inftances  prove  it  in  men, 
this  proves  it  in  brutes.  Self-determining  power  then 
is  nothing  difiinftive  between  men  and  brutes. 

The  capacity  of  confidering  and  judging,  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  virtue  and  vice,  of  deliberating,  reafoning, 
reflefting,  and  fufpending,  have  been  mentioned  as 
diflinguifhing  between  men  and  brutes.  But  all 
thele,  except  fufpending ,  are  atis  of  the  inielleft,  not 
of  the  will  :  And  fufpenfion,  though  an  aft  of  the 
will,  does  not  appear  to  imply  felf-dctermination  more 
than  any  other  aft  of  the  will.  Befides  ;  brutes  fuf- 
pend,  as  well  as  men.  A  dog  in  quell:  of  his  mafter, 
will  fufpend  proceeding  in  any  road,  till  he  is  fatisfied, 
in  which  his  mafter  has  gone.  And  (beep,  a  more 
fhipid  race,  on  hearing  a  dog  bark,  will  often  fuf¬ 
pend  their  flight,  till  they  fee  from  what  quarter  their 
enemy  is  approaching. 

It  is  faid,  that  external  liberty  and  fpontaneity  be¬ 
long  to  brutes  and  mad  men,  as  well  as  to  rational 
men.  Be  it  lo  ;  yet  the  power  and  proper  exercife 

of  reafon  does  not  belong  to  them.- - It  is  faid,  that 

if  an  aftion’s  being  voluntary  makes  it  virtuous  or 
vicious  ;  then  brutes  would  be  the  fubjefts  of  virtue 
or  vice.  But  merely  that  an  aftion  is  voluntary  does 
not  conftitute  it  virtuous  or  vicious.  It  mud  befides 
be  the  aftion  of  a  rational  being. 

Dr.  Clarke,  the  greateft  champion  for  the  felf- 
determining  power,  exprefsly  grants  that  chil¬ 
dren. 
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dren,  hearts  and  even  every  living  creature  poffe fs  it. 
Remarks  on  Collins,  p.  27.  “  The  adlions  of  chil- 
“  dren ,  and  the  a&ions  of  every  living  creature  are 
««  all  of  them  ejfentially  free .  The  mechanical  and 
“  involuntary  motion  of  their  bodies,  fuch  as  the  pul- 
«  fation  of  the  heart  and  the  like,  are  indeed  all  nec- 
t<  effary  ;  but  they  are  none  of  them  attions.  Every 
«  a&ion ,  every  motion  arifing  from  the  [elf -moving 
«  principle ,  is  effentially  free .  The  difference  is  this 
«  only,  in  men  this  phyfical  liberty  is  joined  with  a 
«  fenfe  or  confcioufnefs  of  moral  good  o*  evil,  and 
«  is  therefore  eminently  called  liberty.  In  bcafts 
«  the  fame  phyfical  liberty  or  felf-moving  power,  is 
wholly  feparate  from  a  fenfe  or  confcioufnefs  or  ca- 
«  pacity  of  judging  of  moral  good  or  evil  and  is  vul- 
«  garly  called  fpontaneity.  In  children  the  fame 
€t  phyfical  liberty  always  is  from  the  very  beginning; 
u  and  in  proportion  as  they  increafe  in  age  and  in  ca- 
66  pacity  of  judging,  they  grow  continually  in  degree 
“  not  more  free,  but  more  moral,  agents.”  Thus  we 
have  the  Debtor’s  authority,  that  children  and  beafis 
poffefs  a  felf-determining  power,  as  well  as  men,  and 
that  they  are  not  only  as  really  free  as  men,  but  that 
their  freedom  is  in  degree  equal  to  that  of  men  ;  and 
that  what  they  want  to  conftitute  them  moral  agents, 
is  not  liberty ,  but  reafon  and  a  capacity  of  judging. 

iO.  Much  has  been  faid  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  oth¬ 
ers  after  him,  concerning  the  beginning  of  motion  ;  by 
motion  meaning  volition ,  if  they  mean  any  thing  to 
the  purpofe.  The  argument  is,  that  if  motion,  i.  e . 
volition,  had  a  beginning,  it  was  begun  by  God,  and 
of  courfe  he  had  a  felf-moving  or  feif-determinincr 
power,  a  power  efficiently  to  caufe  volition  in  him- 
felf,  and  adlually  did  thus  caufe  it.  That  volition 
even  in  the  Deity  had  a  beginning,  the  Doftor  ar¬ 
gues  thus  ;  cc  Motion  mud  either  finally  be  refolved 
66  into  a  firft  mover,  in  whom  confequently  there  is 
“  liberty  of  abtion,”  i.  e.  felf-determination,  u  or  elfe 
“  into  an  infinite  chain  of  caufes  and  effects  without 
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4“  any  came  at  all  ;  which  is  an  exprefs  contradi&ion, 
c*  except  motion  could  be  neceffarily  exiftent  in  its 
own  nature  ;  which  that  it  is  not,  is  evident,  be- 
£C  caufe  the  idea  of  reft  is  no  contradiaion ;  and  alfo  be¬ 
came  there  being  no  motion  without  a  particular 
determination  one  certain  way,  and  no  one  deter- 
6w  ruination  being  more  neceflary  than  another,  an  ef- 
tc  fential  and  neceffary  tendency  to  motion  in  all  de- 
terminations  equally,  could  never  have  produced 
any  motion  at  all.”  Remarks  on  Collins ,  p.  n,  i2. 
Motion  throughout  this  quotation  means  internal  mo¬ 
tion  or  volition,  or  the  whole  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pofe.  I  grant  that  external  motion,  the  motion  of 
matter,  had  a  beginning,  and  that  after  the  creation 
of  matter.  But  the  whole  queftion  is  concerning  vo¬ 
lition,  the  a£l  or  motion  of  the  mind.  That  this  is 
not  neceffarily  exiftent,  and  therefore  not  from  eter¬ 
nity,  the  Doftor  argues  firft  from  this,  that  “  the  idea 
ot  reft,”  i.  e .  of  an  entire  abfence  or  non-exiftence 
of  volition,  “  is  no  contradiction.”  It  is  doubtlefs  as 
much  and  in  the  fame  fenfe  a  contradiction,  as  the 
idea  of  the  entire  non-exiftence  of  knowledge  or  in¬ 
telligence,  or  of  all  being  :  And  if  this  argument  prove, 
that  volition  had  a  beginning,  it  will  equally  prove, 
that  knowledge  or  the  divine  exiftence  had  a  begin¬ 
ning.  Volition  isjuft  as  neceffarily  exiftent  as  God  is  ; 
without  volition  he  would  not  be  God.  It  is  impof- 
lible,  that  God  fhould  from  eternity  have  intelligence 
and  not  from  eternity  have  volition. 

The  DoQor  goes  on  to  argue  the  beginning  of  vo¬ 
lition  thus ;  “  There  being  no  motion,  i.  e.  Volition, 
a  without  a  particular  determination  one  certain  way. 
65  and  no  one  determination  being  in  nature  more 
w  neceffary  than  another,  an  effential  and  neceffary 
46  tendency  to  volition  in  all  determinations  equally, 

“  could  never  have  produced  any  volition  at  all.” 
On  this  I  obferve, - 

i.  That  by  the  fame  argument  all  intellectual  ideas 
and  perceptions  of  happinefsin  the  divine  mind  have. 
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&  beginning  ;  thus,  There  being  no  intelleflual  idea 
without  a  particular  determination  one  way,  and  no 
one  determination  being  in  nature  more  neceffary 
than  another,  an  effential  and  neceffary  tendency  to 
all  determinations  of  idea  equally,  could  never  have 
produced  any  idea  at  all.  And  with  regard  to  per¬ 
ception  of  happinefs,  thus  ;  There  being  no  percep¬ 
tion  of  happinefs  or  mifery  without  a  particular  de¬ 
termination  one  certain  way,  and  no  one  determina¬ 
tion  being  in  nature  more  neceffary  than  another,  an 
effential  and  neceffary  tendency  to  the  perception  of 
happinefs  or  mifery  in  all  determinations  equally, 
could  never  have  produced  any  particular  percep¬ 
tion  of  them  at  all. - The  fame  argument  will  prove, 

that  God’s  exiftence  is  not  eternal  and  neceffary  ;  thus. 
There  can  be  no  being,  who  is  not  a  particular,  de¬ 
terminate  being  ;  and  no  particular  form  or  kind 
of  being  is  in  nature  more  neceffary,  than  another. 
But  an  effential  and  neceffary  tendency  to  exiftence 
in  all  forms  and  kinds  equally,  could  never  have 
been  the  foundation  of  any  particular  being  at  all. 

If  in  thefe  cafes  it  fhould  be  objected,  that  one 
determination  of  idea  is  in  nature  more  neceffary  than 
another  ;  that  which  is  according  to  truth  and  faft,  is 
more  neceffary  than  that  which  is  contrary  to  truth  ; 
and  that  feeling  of  happinefs,  and  that  form  of  exift¬ 
ence  which  is  rnoft  complete  and  perfeft,  is  more 
neceffary,  than  that  which  is  lefs  perfeft  :  1  anfwer, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  it  mull  be  granted,  that  the  vo¬ 
lition  which  is  moft  rational,  wife  and  holy,  is  more 
neceffary,  than  that  which  is  lefs  wife  and  holy  ;  and 
therefore  this  particular  volition  or  determination  of 
will  is  neceffarily  exiftent  in  its  own  nature,  and  is 
without  beginning. 

2.  From  the  fuppofition,  that  the  volitions  of  God 
are  not  eternal  and  as  neceffarily  exiftent  as  the  di¬ 
vine  knowledge  or  divine  exiftence,  it  follows,  that  he 
is  very  far  from  an  unchangeable  being  ;  that  from 
eternity  he  exifted  without  any  volition  or  choice  of 

one 
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one  thing  in  preference  to  another  ;  that  when  thef 
eternity  a  parte  ante ,  as  it  is  called,  had  run  out,  he 
began  to  will  and  choofe,  and  from  that  time  he  has 
been  the  tubjeft  of  various  afts  of  will,  but  never 

before,  and  therefore  has  been  the  fubjeCi  of  a  very 
great  change. 

That  God  fhould  from  eternity  exift  without  vo¬ 
lition,  and  that  in  time  he  fhould  become  the  fubjeCt 
of  volition,  implies  not  only  a  very  great  change  in 
God,  but  that  from  eternity  he  was  not  a  voluntary 
agent,  and  therefore  no  agent  at  all.  So  that  the 
very  argument  which  Dr.  Clarke  ufes  to  prove,  that 
God  is  a  felf-determinate  agent,  in  fa£t  does,  direCily 
contrary  to  his  intention,  prove,  that  he  was  from  eter¬ 
nity  no  agent  at  all. 

If  God  began  volition  in  himfelf,  he  began  it  either 
Voluntarily  or  involuntarily.  If  he  began  it  voluntarily, 
he  would  be  the  fubjett  of  an  infinite  feries  of  volitions 
caufing  one  another;  whichisanabfurdity,  impoffibili- 
tv  and  contradiction.  If  he  began  it  involuntarily,  he 
did  not  begin  it  freely. 

In  his  remarks  on  Collins,  p,  6,  Dr.  Clarke  fays, 
6;  To  be  an  agent  fignifies,  to  have  a  power  of  begin- 
ning  motion.”  Motion  here,  if  it  be  at  all  to  the 
purpole,  muft  mean  volition  :  And  to  fay,  “  To  be  an 
44  agent  fignifies  to  have  a  power  of  beginning  volition.” 
is  a  fervile  begging  of  the  queftion,  utterly  unworthv 
of  Dr.  Clarke. 

In  the  fame  book,  p.  44,  he  obferves,  u  That  if  mo¬ 
tion  exift  necefiarily  of  itfelf - with  a  determina¬ 

tion  one  certain  way  ;  then  that  determination  is 
64  necelfary,  and  confequently  all  other  determina- 
tions  impoffible  ;  which  is  contrary  to  experience.” 
And  how  does  it  appear  by  experience,  that  any  oth¬ 
er  determinations  of  will  are,  or  ever  were,  poffible 
in  the  divine  mind,  than  that  which  actually  exifts  in 
it  ?  Did  Dr.  Clarke  experience  divine  exercifes,  and 
find  by  that  experience,  that  other  volitions  are  pof¬ 
fible  in  God  than  what  actually  exift  ?  Surely  this 

was 
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was  written  by  the  Doftor  with  great  inattention  f— - - 

If  to  fave  the  Do&or  it  fhould  be  fa  id,  that  this  ob- 
fervation  relates  not  to  volition,  but  to  the  motion  of 
matter  ;  this,  if  it  were  the  meaning  of  the  Do£tor, 
would  aigufc  equal  inattention.  Would  he  have  im¬ 
agined,  that  becaufe  the  motion  of  matter  is  not  from 
eternity  and  neceffarily  Cxiftent  ;  therefore  the  fame 
is  true  of  thought  and  volition  ? 

lx.  Self-determination  has  be£n  argued  from  the 
irregular  conduft  of  mankind,  and  efpecially  from 
the  confideration,  that  their  moral  exercifes  are  fo  ir¬ 
regular  and  out  of  courfe.  But  the  exercifes  and 
condufl  of  men,  are  not  more  irregular  than  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  the  wind,  or  the  date  of  man’s  body  often  is  in 
ficknefs.  Yet  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  this  con- 
fideratian  proves,  that  ficknefs  or  the  blowing  of  the 
wind  is  felf-determinate. 

12.  Dr.  Weft  obje£is,  that  ^  according  to  Mr.  Ed- 
(i  wards,  the  mind  rnuft  always  be  governed  by  chance 
6i  or  accident ;  i.  e .  by  fomething  unforefeen  or  not  de- 
56  figned  by  the  mind  beforehand.  Thus, let  a  man  smind 
45  be  ever  fo  ftrongly  determined  at  prefent,  topurfue 
i6  any  particular  objeft,  yet  thatextrinfic  caufe,  which 
45  has  the  entire  command  of  his  will,  may  the  next 
66  hour  fruftrate  all  his  purpofcs,  and  determine  him  to 
54  a  quite  contrary  purfuit.  If  this  is  not  to  be  gov- 
“  erned  by  blind  fate  and  chance,  I  know  not  what  is.” 
Part  II,  p.  31. — —On  this  I  obferve,- - 

1.  Whether  the  Do6Ior  do  or  do  not  know, 
what  it  is  to  be  governed  by  blind  fate  and  chance, 
is  of  no  importance  to  his  readers  ;  and  what  a  pity, 
that  he  fhould  confume  fo  much  of  his  own  and  his 
readers’  time,  in  appeals  to  himfelf  as  an  authority. 

2.  According  to  this  account,  to  be  under  the 
governing  influence  of  any  extrinfic  caufe,  is  to  be 
governed  by  blind  fate  and  chance.  Therefore  the 
planetary  fyftem  and  all  the  material  world  are  under 
the  government  of  blind  fate  and  chance  ;  fo  were 
the  prophets  and  apoftles,  fo  far  as  they  were  infpired 
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and  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  Does  Dr.  Weft 
acknowledge  this  ?  11  not,muft  he  not  own,  that  when 
lie  wrote  the  paflage  above  quoted,  he  was  miftaken  in 
his  idea  of  being  governed  by  blind  fate  and  chance  ? 

3.  Doubtlels  Prefident  Edwards  holds,  that  the 
human  mind  is  often  governed  by  motives  “  un- 

foreleen  and  not  defigned  by  the  mind  before- 

hand.”  And  as  Dr.  Weft  holds,  that  the  mind 
never  a£ts  without  motive,  unlefs  he  hold  alfo,  that 
it  always  forefees  beforehand,  the  motives  on  which  it 
will  in  future  aQ,  he  muft  join  with  Prefident  Ed¬ 
wards  in  the  idea,  that  it  adts  on,  or  which  is  the  fame, 
is  governed  by  motives  “  unforefeen  and  not  defign¬ 
ed  by  the  mind  beforehand  And  therefore  on  the 
fame  ground,  on  which  he  charges  Prefident  Edwards 
with  holding  principles,  which  imply  that  the  mind  is 
governed  by  blind  fate  and  chance,  he  may  be  charg¬ 
ed  with  the  fame. 

He  alfo  holds,  that  God  “  regulates  and  governs 
“  all  things  and  fets  bounds  to  the  adtions  of  all  ra~ 
“  tional  creatures,  to  bring  about  his  own  purpofes,” 
and  that  “  infallibly.”  Part  II,  p.  46,  47.  “  That 

“  the  Deity  governs  free  agents  as  perfectly  and  makes 
“  them  perform  his  purpofes  as  infallibly ,  as  though 
“  they  had  no  agency  at  all.”  Ibid,  p.  67.  And  that 
“  every  thing  is  Jirmly  fixed  in  the  divine  mind.”  Ibid, 
p.  49.  Now  the  Deity  is  a  caufe  extrinfic  to  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  and  by  conceffion,  he  regulates,  governs, 
and  overrules  all  the  actions  of  intelligent  creatures, 
and  makes  them  infallibly  perform  his  purpofes .  There¬ 
fore  “  let  a  man’s  mind  be  ever  foftrongly  determin- 
“  ed  at  prefent  to  purfue  any  particular  objedt,  yet 
“.that  extrinfic  caufe,”  the  Deity,  “  which  has  the 
45  entire  command  of  his  will,  may,”  and  certainly 
will,  “  fruftrate  all  his  purpofes,”  unlefs  the  objedi;  of 
bis  purfuit  be  agreeable  to  the  purpofes  of  the  De¬ 
ity.  Now  then  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether  Dr. 
Weft  do  not  as  fully  hold  thofe  principles  which  he 
fays  imply,  that  men  are  governed  by  blind  fate  and 
chance;  as  Prefident  Edwards.  CHAPTER, 
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C  II  A  P  T  E  R  VIII. 

In  which  is  confdered  the  OhjeHion^  that  Moral  NeceJJi - 
implies ,  that  God  is  the  Author  of  Sin . 

IT  is  obje&ed  to  the  do&rine  of  moral  neceffity, 
that  fince  this  neceffity  and  the  connection  between 
motives  and  volitions  are  eftablifhed  by  God,  he  is 
the  author  of  all  the  fin  and  wickednefs  in  the  uni- 
verfe  ;  that  he  by  the  motives  which  he  lays  before 
creatures,  tempts  them  to  fin,  and  is  himfelf  anfwera- 
ble  for  all  the  fin  committed  by  them.  And  a  great 
deal  of  vehement  declamation  is  poured  out  on  this 
fubject,  well  fuited  to  take  hold  of  the  feelings  and 
paffions  of  men,  but  not  to  inform  their  underhand¬ 
ings  and  affift  their  reafon. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  more  di  refit  and  particular 
confideratlon  of  this  obje£lion,it  is  proper  to  ffiow  irv 
what  fenfe  the  advocates  ror  moral  neceffity  hold  that 
the  divine  agency  is  concerned  in  the  exiftence  of  fin. 

1.  They  do  hold,  that  all  neceffity  and  certainty 
or  certain  futurity,  whether  ol  natural  or  moral  events, 
is  eftablifhed  by  God  ;  of  courfe  that  the  connexion 
between  all  caufes  and  effe£ls,  and  particularly  the 
connexion  between  motives  and  volitions,  is  eftab- 
lilhed  by  the  famefupreme  agent. 

2.  They  hold,  that  all  things,  which  come  to  pafs 
in  time,  were  certainly  foreordained  by  God  from  e- 
ternity ;  that  he  foreor  dained  them  not  in  confequence 
of  forefeeing,  that  the  free  will  of  man  will  bring 
them  into  exiftence  ;  but  the  free  will  of  man  brings 
them  into  exiftence,  in  confequence  of  the  divine  de¬ 
cree,  fo  far  as  that  will  does  at  all  bring  them  into  ex- 
iltence. 

3-  ^  hey  hold,  tnat  whatever  fin  takes  place  among 
creatures,  takes  place  not  by  the  bare  permiffion  or 
non  influence  of  God  ;  but  uhder  his  fuperintend- 
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ing  providence,  and  in  confequence  of  his  difpofing 
things  fo,  that  fin  certainly  or  with  moral  neceffity, 

follows.- - Prefident  Edwards  has  explained  himfelf 

fully  on  this  head.  Inquiry,  p.  254  ;  “  If  by  the  au - 
<6  thor  of fin  be  meant  the  Jinner,  the  agent  or  aElor  of 
“  fin,  or  the  doer  of  a  wicked  thing  ;  fo  it  would  be 
u  a  reproach  and  blafphemy,  tofuppofeGdd  to  be  the 
<c  author  oj Jin .  In  this  fenfe  I  utterly  deny  God  to 
“  be  the  author  of  fin  ;  rejecting  fuch  an  imputation 
on  the  Mod  High,  as  what  is  infinitely  to  be  abhor- 
“  red  ;  and  deny  any  fuch  thing  to  be  the  confe- 
“  quenceofwhat  I  have  laid  down.  But  if  by  author  of 
<c  Jin  is  meant  the  permitteror  not  hindererof  fin,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  a  difpofer  of  the Jlate  of  events  in  fuch 
(i  a  manner*,  for  wife,  holy  and  molt  excellent  ends  and 
“  purpofes,  that  sin,  if  it  bepermkted  andnot  hinder- 

c;  ed,WILL  MOST  CERTAINLY  FOLLOW - -I  do  not 

“  deny,  that  God  is  the  author  of  fin — — it  is  no  re- 
5;  proach  for  the  Molt  High  to  be  thus  the  author  of  fin.” 

The  objections  againlt  fuch  an  agency  of  God  in 
the  exigence  of  fin,  as  has  been  now  deferibed,  are 
two  ;  (1)  That  fuch  divine  agency  is  inconfillent  with 
human  liberty,  moral  agency  and  accountablenefs  : 
(2)  That  it  is  inconfillent  with  the  perfeCt  holinefs  of 

God. - Before  I  anfwer  thefe  objections  diltinCtly, 

I  wifh  it  to  be  obferved,  that  they  are  inconfillent 
and  mutually  deltroy  each  other. 

If  the  divine  agency  in  the  eftablifhment  of  moral 
neceffity  and  the  connection  between  motives  and  vo¬ 
litions,  be  inconfillent  with  our  liberty  and  moral  a- 
gency  ;  then  God  in  eltablifhing  fuch  a  neceffity  of 
any  aCtion  in  us,  which  we  call  fin,  is  not  the  caufe 
or  author  of  fin  ;  for  his  agency  fo  far  from  produc¬ 
ing  fin  in  us,  renders  us  incapable  of  fin.  Suppofe 
God  with  moral  neceffity  influence  a  man  to  kill  an¬ 
other  with  malice  prepenfe  ;  if  this  neceffitating  influ¬ 
ence  as  really  deltroy  his  moral  agency,  as  if  it  turn¬ 
ed  him  into  a  windmill,  though  the  man  kills  the 
other*  he  commits  no  more  fin  in  it,  than  if  a  windmill 
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Bad  killed  him  ;  and  confequently  God  is  no  more 
the  author  of  fin  in  this  inftance,  than  if  he  had  in¬ 
fluenced  the  windmill  to  kill  him,  or  had  firft  turned 
the  man  into  a  windmill,  and  this  windmill  had  in 
the  courfe  of  providence  been  the  inftrument  of  his 
death.  So  that  they  who  hold,  that  moral  neceflity 
is  inconfiftent  with  moral  agency,  mud  never  objeft, 
that  God  is  the  author  of  fin ,  by  eftablifhing  that  necef 
fity,  and  thus  afts  inconfiftently  with  his  perfeftholinefs. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  God  do  influence  any  man 
to  commit  fin ,  and  thus  aft  inconfiflently  with  his  perfeft; 
holinefs,  the  man  is  a  moral  agent  notwithftanding  fuch 
influence,  and  there  is  no  foundation  to  objeft,  that  the 
influence  is  inconfifient  with  liberty  and  moral  agen¬ 
cy  ;  and  they  who  objeft  that  fuch  influence  implies, 
that  God  is  the  author  of  fin ,  muft  forever  he  fifent 
concerning  the  inconfiftency  of  that  influence  with 
human  liberty  and  moral  agency. 

If  moral  neceflity  be  inconfiftent  with  moral  agency, 
it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  and  contradiftory  for  God 
to  difpofe  things  fo,  that  fin  will  certainly  or  with  moral 
neceflity  follow.  For  on  thisfuppofition  whatever  cer¬ 
tainly  follows  fuch  a  difpofal  cannot  be  fin  or  any  other 
moral  a£t,  as  moral  agency  is  in  the  cafe  deftroyed  by 
the  difpofal.  Therefore  it  is  impoffible,  that  God  in 
this  way  ffiould  caufe  fin,  and  therefore  it  is  abfurd 
and  felf-contradiftory  in  thofe  who  hold,  that  moral 
neceflity  is  inconfiftent  with  moral  agency,  to  charge 
us  with  blafphemy,  as  they  frequently  do,  becaufe  we 
avow  the  fentiment,  that  God  fo  difpofes  events  that 
fin  certainly  follows. 

Yet  fo  far  as  1  know,  all  thofe  who  oppofe  moral 
neceflity,  make  both  the  objeftions  before  mentioned, 
and  thus  pull  down  with  one  hand,  what  they  build  up 
with  the  other.  .This  is  eminently  true  of  Dr.  Weft. 

I  now  proceed  to  confider  thofe  objeftions.  dif- 
tinftly. 

i.  It  isobjefted,  that  a  divine  agency  eftablifhing 
a  moral  neceflity  of  fin,  is  inconfiftent  with  human 
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liberty,  moral  agency  and  accountablenefs. - — 

Anfwer  :  The  divine  agency  in  this  cafe  is  no 
more  inconfiftent  with  human  liberty.  See .  than  the 
moral  neceffity  which  it  eftablifhes.  If  this  neceflity  be 

with  liberty,  be  it  fo;  the  divine  agency 
'which  caufes  it,  does  not  increafe  the  inconfiftency, 
beyond  what  would  be,  if  that  neceflity  took  place 
without  fuch  agency.  A  mountain  placed  acrofs  the 
channel  of  a  river,  may  be  inconfiftent  with  the 
river’s  flowing  in  that  channel.  But  whether  it  were 
placed  there  by  God,  were  conftru£ted  there  by  human 
art  and  labour,  or  happened  there  without  caufe,  are 
queliions  immaterial  as  to  the  river’s  running  in  that 
channel,  fo  long  as  the  mountain  is  the  very  fame. 
Therefore  let  our  opponents  prove,  that  moral  necef¬ 
lity  or  a  previous  certainty  of  moral  adtions,  is  inconfift¬ 
ent  with  moral  agency,  and  that  moral  agents  mull 
a£i  by  perfect  contingence,  mere  chance  and  blind  fate, 
and  they  will  carry  their  point,  without  faying  a  word 
concerning  the  divine  agency  :  And  until  they  prove 
this,  whatever  they  may  fay  concerning  the  divine 
agency,  will  ferye  no  good  purpofe  to  their  caufe,  as 
to  this  part  of  the  argument, 

2.  It  is  objefled,  that  for  God  to  eftablifh  a  moral 
neceflity  of  fin,  or  as  Prefident  Edwards  exprefies  it, 
“  for  God  to  difpofe  of  the  ftate  of  events  in  fuch  a 
manner,  for  wife,  holy  and  mod  excellent  ends, 
C4  that  fin  will  moft  certainly  and  infallibly  follow;” 

is  inconfiftent  with  the  perleQ  holinefs  of  God.~ - 

But  in  what  refpetts  is  it  inconfiftent  with  his  holinefs  ? 
Or  for  what  reafons  are  we  to  conclude,  that  it  is  in¬ 
confiftent  with  his  holinefs  ?  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  the  reafons  from  the  ableft  writers  op 
that  fide  of  the  queftion,  they  are  thefe  : 

(1)  That  whatever  is  in  the  effe£t  is  in  the  caufe, 
and  the  nature  of  every  caufe  may  be  known  by  the 
cffeQ.  Therefore  if  God  fo  order  things,  that  fin  will 
certainly  follow,  he  is  the  caufe  of  fin,  and  therefore 

is  finful  himfelf. - If  this  argument  be  good,  God 

is 
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is  the  fubjeft  of  pain,  ficknefs  and  death,  fince  he  is 
the  caufe  of  them  :  He  is  material  and  is  the  fubjeft 
of  all  the  properties  of  matter,  extenfion,  folidity,  mo¬ 
bility,  figure,  colour,  &c.  becaufe  he  created  matter 
and  all  its  properties.  Yea  he  buffers  the  torments  of 

hell,  becaufe  he  rnflifts  them. - This  argument 

though  urged  by  men  of  great  fame,  is  too  weak  ■ 
abfurd  to  bear  infpeftion  ! 


(2)  If  God  difpofe  things  fo,  that  fin  will  r  rtair^7 
follow  ;  he  doubtlefs  takes  pleafure  in  fin  a,n 
implies  fin  in  God  himfelf. - If  God  d  aKe  a  Cl~ 


reft  and  immediate  complacency  in  fin  -  f  Slante^5 
that  this  would  imply  fin  in  God.  ffi  1  ,ilC  c  10  ,c 
the  exiftence  of  fin  as  a  mean  of  goot  n/.’  as  Pam 


and  ficknefs  may  be  the  means  of  good’,  *^is  implies 
no  fin  in  God.  Nor  does  it  follow  fromT  /  P°yng 


things  fo,  that  fin  certainly  takes  place,  tlr<  ie  oes 
direftly  delight  in  fin  itfelf  abfiraftly  confide^.5  anY 
more  than  it  follows  from  his  inflicting  fickneisan^ 
mifery  on  his  creatures,  that  he  takes  a  direft  cc? ’ 
placency  in  thefe.  And  we  do  not  allow,  but  utterly 
deny,  that  God  from  a  direft  complacencey  in  fin 
difpofes  things  fo,  that  it  certainly  follows.  If  our  op¬ 
ponents  believe  that  a  direft  complacency  of  God  in 
fin  is  implied  in  our  doftrine,  it  behoves  them  to 
make  it  out,  and  not  to  take  it  for  granted. 

Dr.  Weft  infifts  on  this  argument,  Part  II,  p.  43. 

If  the  Deity  produces  finful  volitions - then  fin 

“  is  his  own  work - and  then  he  cannot  hate  fin. 


“  butmuft  love  it  and  delight  in  it.”  It  feems  the 
Doftor  forefaw  that  to  this  argument  it  would  be  an- 
fwered  that  God’s  producing  fin  in  the  manner  before 
explained,  no  more  implies  a  direft  complacency  in 
it,  than  his  producing  mifery  implies  a  direft  compla¬ 
cency  in  that  ;  and  he  replies,  that  the  two  cafes 
are  by  no  means  parallel - that  the  Deity  is  no 


where  reprefented  as  being  angry  at  his  creatures, 
“  becaufe  they  fuffer  pain  and  difirefs- - whereas 


with  regard  to  moral  evil,  God  is  always  reprefented 

N  4.  “  as. 
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*!  as  hating  it,  and  pumfhing  the  impenitent."  To 
this  I  rejoin,  that  the  want  of  paralielifm  does  not  ap’ 

pear.  For  though  God  is  not  reprefented  to  be  an- 

Sryatfain  an<*  pii/ery,  as  they  are  not  the  proper  ob- 
jefts  of  anger  ;  yet  he  is  reprefented  to  be  difpleafed 
wth  them  ;  and  anger  is  only  one  kind  of  difpleafure, 
dt/plealure  at  moral  evil.  And  if  God  do  produce  a 
thing,  with  which  he  is  difpleafed,  why  may  he  not 
produce  a  thing  with  which  he  is  angry,  and  which  he 
is  di (poled  to  puniih  as  it  deferves  ?  Let  a  reafon  be 

given,  why  .he  may  not  do  the  latter,  as  well  as  the 

former. 

* 

(3)  God  bates  fin  and  doubtlefs  he  mpfi  hate  to 
bring  it  into  ex  lftence  •  and  therefore  he  will  notfodif- 
pofe  things,  that  it  will  certainly  come  into  exiftence. 
But  God  bar.es  the  pain,  mifery  and  death  of  his  crea¬ 
tures  in  the  fame  fenle,  that  he  hates  fin  •  yet  we  find 
in  fact,.  that  he  does  djfpofe  things  fo,  that  they 

do  tahe  place  among  his  creatures. 

(".<%)  J  bat  God  (hould  fo  difpofe  of  events,  that  fin 
i$-  the  certain  conlequence,  is  doing  evil,  that  good 
may  come  of  it  ;  which  is  contrary  to  feripture,  as 
well  as  realon.  This  is  merely  afferting,  but  not 
proving  what  is  afferted.  How  does  it  appear,  that 
for  God  lo  to  difpofe  of  events,  that  fin  is  the  certain 
confequence,  and  this  to  fubferve  the  moft  wife 
and  holy  purpofes,  is  doing  evil  ?  To  dp  evil  is  to 
commit  fin  •,  and  to  fay  that  this  is  to  commit  fin,  is 
to  beg  the  queltion.  Let  it  be  proved  to  imply,  that 
God  commits  fin,  and  the  point  is  gained.  We  af- 
fert,  that  to.  fay,  fucha  difpofal  implies,  that  God  com¬ 
mits  fin,  is  as  groundlefs  a  propofition,  as  to  fay,  that 
if  God  (o  difpofe  of  events,  that  ficknefs  is  the  certain 
confequence,  implies,  that  God  himfelf  is  fick.  I 
prefume,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  God  did  fo  dif¬ 
pofe  of  events,  that  the  certain  confequence  would  be 
that  Jofeph  Ihould  be  fold  into  Egypt,  a pd  that  our 
Saviour  fhould  be  crucified.  Nor  will  it  be  denied, 
that  God  made  this  difpofition  of  events  with  a  holy 
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and  wife  purpofe.  And  if  God  may  do  this  in  one 
or  two  pittances  ;  why  may  he  not  do  the  fame  in 
every  inftance,  in  which  fin  a£tually  exifts  ? 

(5)  That  God  fhpuldmakean  eftahlifhment  where¬ 
by  any  creature  is  laid  under  a  moral  neceffity  of  fin¬ 
ning  is  a  great  injury,  both  to  the  creature  himfelf, 
and  alfo  to  the  fyftem  ;  as  all  fin  is  injurious  to  the 

fyftem. - -Anfwer  :  What  injury  can  be  pretended  to, 

be  done  to  the  creature,  who  is  the  fubjedtof  the  fin, 
in  the  cafe  defcribed,  fo  long  as  his  liberty  and  moral 
agency  remain  entire  ?  And  they  do  remain  entire  by 
the  fuppofition  ;  elfe  he  would  be  incapable  of  fin. 
A  creature  which  is  not,  and  fo  long  as  it  remains  to 
be,  not  a  moral  agent,  cannot  be  influenced  even  by 
God  himfelf  to  commit  fin  :  It  would  imply  a  contra¬ 
diction.  So  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  com¬ 
plaint,  that  the  fubjedl  is  injured,  by  being  laid  un¬ 
der  a  moral  neceffity,  or  previous  certainty,  of  fin¬ 
ning. - Befides;  this  objeftion  implies,  that  every 

moral  agent  is  injured,  unlefs  it  be  a  matter  of  per¬ 
fect  uncertainty,  what  his  future  a&ions  fhall  be,  un¬ 
certainty  not  only  to  himfelf  and  all  creatures,  but  to 
God  and  in  the  nature  of  things  :  i .  e .  every  moral 
agent  is  injured,  unlefs  he  be  left  to  adl  by  pure 
chance. 

With  regard  to  injury  to  the  fyftem  of  intelligent 
beings,  there  is,  ifpoffible,  ftiillefs  foundation  for  ob~ 
jeftion  on  this  ground.  For  it  is  a  part  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  moral  neceffity,  that  God  never  eftablifhes  it, 
excepting  when  it’s  eftabliffiment  is  fubfervient  and 
peceffary  to  the  general  good  of  that  fyftem.  implying 
the  divine  glory  ;  and  to  be  fure,  that  God  never  fo 
difpofes  of  events,  that  fin  certainly  follows,  unlefs 
fuch  a  difpenfation  is  neceflary  to  the  general  good  : 
Nor  ought  the  contrary  to  be  taken  for  granted.  If 
God  do  in  any  inflance  fp  difpofe  of  events,  that  fin 
certainly  follows,  when  the  exiftence  of  that  fin  is  not 
neceflary  to  the  general  good,  but  injurious  to  it  ;  I 
confefs*  I  fee  not  how  in  this  cafe?the  divine  holinefs 
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can  be  vindicated.  But  this  is  nothing  peculiar  to 
toe  iinioou&ion  of  fin.  It  would  alfo  be  inconfiftent 
with  the  divine  perfed  holinefs  and  wifdom  to  create 
matter,  or  to  caufe  holinefs,  in  fuch  circumffances  as 
to  diflerve  the  general  good. 

(6)  1 1  is  inquired,  W  here  is  the  confidence  between 
God  s  laying  a  man  under  a  moral  neceflity  of  finning, 
and  then  punifhing  him  for  that  fin  p - 1  anfwer, 

1.  How  can  God  confidently  make  a  inan  fick,  and 
then  apply  medicines  or  any  remedy  toward  his 
reftoration  ?  Punifhment  is  infli&ed  to  prevent  either 
the  fubjed  of  the  punifhment,  or  others,  from  falling 
into  the  fame  practice.  If  there  be  no  inconfiftence 
in  bringing  ficknefs  on  a  man,  and  then  healing  him 
by  medicine  ;  where  is  the  inconfiftence  in  bringing 
fin,  which  is  moral  ficknefs,  on  a  man,  and  whereby  both 
be  and  that  fyftem  are  fo  far  morally  dif'eafed,  and 
then  by  punilhment  healing  him  or  the  fyftem  ? 

2.  There  is  no  confidence  in  the  cafe,  if  moral 
neceflity  be  incompatible  with  moral  agency.  But 
if  it  be  entirely  compatible  with  moral  agency,  there 
is  no  inconfiftence  in  the  cafe  :  For  in  laying  a  man 
under  a  moral  neceflity  of finning ,  as  he  is  fuppofed 
ftill  to  fin,  nothing  is  done  to  impair  his  moral  agency 
or  his  defert  of  punifhment.  On  this  fuppofition  it 
is  immaterial  as  to  defert  of  punifhment,  who  or  what 
is  the  caufe  of  the  moral  neceflity,  whether  God  or 
any  other  being,  or  whether  it  happen  without  caufe. 
Therefore  God  may  as  confiftently  punifii  a  finner, 
whom  he  himfelf  has  laid  under  a  "moral  neceflity  of 
finning,  as  he  may  punilh  him,  provided  he  be  laid 
under  the  fame  moral  neceflity  by  any  other  being, 
or  by  mere  chance.  If  moral  neceflity  be  entirely 
confident  with  defert  of  punifhment,  it  is  as  imper¬ 
tinent  to  afk  how  God  can  confiftently  lay  a  man  un¬ 
der  a  moral  neceflity  of  finning  and  then  punifh  him 
for  it,  as  to  afk  how  God  can  confiftently  make  a  man 
of  a  dark  complexion  or  a  low  ftature  and  then  pun¬ 
ifh  him,  for  any  fins,  which  he  may  commit.  For 
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moral  neceflity  is  no  more  inconfiftent  with  fin  and 
defert  of  pqnifhment,  than  a  dark  complexion  or  a 
low  ftature.  To  lay  a  man  under  a  moral  neceflity 
of  finning,  is  to  make  it  certain,  that  he  will  fin  :  And 
to  afk  how  God  can  confidently  make  it  certain,  that 
he  will  fin,  and  then  punifh  him  for  that  fin,  implies 
that  previous  certainty  is  inconfiftent  with  fin,  and 
that  in  order  to  fin  a  man  mu  ft  a£t  by  mere  chance 
It  is  no  more  inconfiftent,  for  God  to  forbid  men  to 
fin,  and  yet  fo  difpofe  things,  that  they  certainly  will 
commit  fin  ;  than  it  is  to  forbid  them  to  fin,  and  yet 
voluntarily  to  fuffer  other  caufes  to  lead  them  into 
fin.  Nay,  fince  liberty  is  out  of  the  quefiion,  as  by 
the  very  ftatement  of  the  objeQion,  it  allows,  that  not.- 
withftanding  the  divine  difpofal,  the  man  who  is  the 
fubjeft  of  that  difpofal  does  commit  fin  ;  it  is  no 
more  inconfiftent  for  God  to  forbid  men  to  fin,  and 
yet  fo  difpofe  things,  that  fin  will  follow,  than  it  is 
for  him  to  forbid  it,  and  yet  voluntarily  permit  men  to 
fin  by  felf-determination.  For  in  difpofing  things  fo 
that  fin  follows,  when  the  difpofal  is  fuppofed  to 
be  confiftent  with  fin  and  moral  agency,  nothing  can 
be  pretended  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  prohibition 
of  fin,  unlefs  it  be  the  divine  confent,  that  fin  fhould 
come  into  exiftence  ;  and  this  equally  exifts  in  the 
cafe  of  bare  permiffion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  aforefaid 
difpofal.  The  law  of  God,  which  forbids  all  fin,  does 
not  imply,  that  God  will  prevent  fin,  by  introducing 
the  greater  evil  of  deftroying  moral  agency.  Nor 
does  it  imply,  that  he  will  not  confent  in  his  own 
mind,  that  it  be  committed  by  men  or  other  moral 
agents,  rather  than  the  faid  greater  evil  or  other  as 
great  evil  fhould  take  place.  Therefore  rather 
than  that  the  fame  or  as  great  an  evil  fhould  take 
place,  the  Deity  may  not  only  confent  to  the  exift¬ 
ence  of  fin,  but  may  confent,  that  fecond  caufes,  mo¬ 
tives,  temptations,  &c.  fhould  do  whatever  they  can 
do,  toward  the  introduftion  of  it,  confidently  with  the 
freedom  ot  the  creature.  He  may  do  all  this  without 
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inconfiflence  and  infincerity.  The  prohibition  offin 
in  the  law  does  not  imply  a  wifh  or  choice  of  the  di¬ 
vine  mind,  all  things  confidered,  that  fin  fhould  not 
be  committed.  It  barely  points  out  our  duty,  but 
reveals  nothing  of  God’s  defign,  whether  or  not  to  per¬ 
mit  it,  or  to  difpofe  things  fo,  that  it  will  follow. 
Therefore  there  is  no  inconfiflence  between  this  pro¬ 
hibition  and  filch  a  difpofal  in  providence,  as  will  be 
followed  by  fin. - A  good  matter  may  ftriftly  for¬ 

bid  his  fervant  to  fteal  ;  yet  convinced,  that  he  does 
Ileal,  the  mafter  may  in  a  particular  cafe,  wilh  him  to 
Heal,  and  even  leave  money  expofed  to  him,  that  he 
may  fteal,  and  ultimately  with  a  defign  that  an  advan¬ 
tage  may  be  put  into  the  mafter’s  hand,  to  convift,  pun- 
ifh  and  reform  his  fervant.  There  is  no  inconfiflence 
in  the  mafter’s  thus  forbidding  theft,  and  yet  from  the 
motive  before  mentioned  wilhing  to  have  it  committed. 

(7)  It  is  faid,  that  if  God  choofe  that  the  finfulnefs 
of  volitions  fhould  come  into  exiftence,  and  if  he  fo 
difpofe  events,  that  it  will  certainly  come  into  exift¬ 
ence  ;  there  is  no  difference  between  this,  and  God’s 

being  himfelf  the  fubjedl  of  finful  volitions.- - 1  an- 

fwer,  there  is  the  fame  difference  in  this  cafe,  as  there 
is  between  God’s  choofing  that  a  man  fhould  be  fick, 
and  being  the  fubjetl  of  ficknefs  himfelf ;  as  there  is 
between  creating  matter,  and  being  himfelf  material ; 
and  as  there  is  between  willing  and  caufingthe  damna¬ 
tion  of  a  finner,  and  being  himfelftfie  fubjedl  of  dam¬ 
nation.  It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  if  God  difpofe 
events  and  circumftances  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  re¬ 
pentance,  godly  forrow,  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  fubmif- 
fion  and  holy  fear,  take  place  in  the  heart  of  a  man, 
God  himfelf  is  the  fubjefd  of  thofe  exercifes. 

If,  though  human  liberty  be  left  entire,  God  can¬ 
not  fo  difpofe  things,  that  fin  will  certainly  follow, 
■without  being  himfelf  the  fubjefl  of  a  difpofition 
friendly  to  fin  ;  he  cannot  without  the  fame  implica^ 
tion  choofe,  that  fin  fhould  take  place,  rather  than  a 
greater  evil.  But  our  opponents  allow,  that  God  did 
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fchoofe,  that  fin  fliould  take  place,  rather  than  a  great¬ 
er  evil  ;  they  allow,  that  he  had  a  perfeft  foreknowl¬ 
edge,  that  if  he  fliould  create  man  with  a  felf-deter- 
mining  power,  and  leave  him  to  the  free  exercife  of 
that  power,  the  confequence  would  be,  that  he  would 
commit  fin.  Therefore  they  allow,  that  God  chofe, 
that  fin  fhould  come  into  exiftence,  rather  than  hu¬ 
man  liberty  fliould  be  deftroyed,  and  rather  than  free 
agents  fliould  not  be  brought  into  exiftence.  So  that 
in  the  fame  fenfe,  in  which  we  hold,  that  God  chofe 
or  was  willing,  that  fin  fliould  come  into  exiftence, 
our  opponents  hold  the  fame.  We  hold,  that  God 
chofe  that  fin  fliould  take  place,  rather  than  a  greater 
evil  ;  and  therefore  difpofed  of  events  confiftently 
with  human  liberty,  fo  that  it  certainly  followed. 
They  hold,  that  God  chofe,  that  fin  fhould  take  place, 
rather  than  a  greater  evil,  and  therefore  difpofed  of 
events,  confiftently  with  human  liberty,  fothat  it  cer- 
cainly  followed,  and  when  God  certainly  forefaw,  that 
it  would  follow. 

In  that  our  opponents  charge  us  with  holding  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  imply,  that  God  is  the  author  of  fin^  they 
allow,  that  whatever  God  does  according  to  our  prin¬ 
ciples  toward  the  introdu&ion  of  fin,  is  confiftcnt  with 
free  agency  in  the  fubjeft  of  fin.  This  muft  be  con¬ 
ceded  by  them  ;  elfe  their  charge  is  perfedlly  incon- 
fiftent  and  felf-contradiftory,  as  has  been  fhown. 
Therefore  fince  it  is  allowed,  that  whatever  God  has 
done  toward  the  exiftence  of  fin,  is  confiftent  with 
the  creature’s  free  agency,  the  only  queftion  remain¬ 
ing,  is,  whether  he  have  a£led  in  this  affair,  with  a 
holy  and  wife  defign,  a  defign  to  promote  the  gener¬ 
al  good :  And  we  argue  from  the  effential  perfe&ions 
of  God,  that  whatever  he  has  done  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  every  other  inftance,  muft  have  been  done  with 
fuch  a  defign. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  fin  cannot  even  by  the  Deity,  be 
made  fubfervient  to  good  ;  the  quellion  will  arife, 
why  then  did  he  fo  difpofe  circumftances  that  it  did 
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come  into  exiftence,  and  this  when  he  forefaw  the 
consequence  ?  To  anfwer,  that  he  could  not,  confid¬ 
ently  with  free  agency,  keep  it  out  of  exigence,  is  on 
the  prefenc  fuppofition  groundlefs.  It  is  now  fuppof- 
ed,  that  God  did  bring  it  into  exiftence,  confiftently 
with  free  agency  ;  and  therefore  he  could  doubtlefs 

keep  it  out  of  exiftence,  confiftently  with  the  fame 
free  agency. 

If  the  exiftence  of  fin  be  ultimately  made  fubfervi- 
ent  to  good,  or  if  it  be  necefTary  to  the  prevention  of 
greater  evil  ;  what  reafon  in  the  world,  can  be  given, 
why  God  fhould  not  bring  it  into  exiftence,  in  a  way 
confident  with  human  free  agency  P  In  this  way  it 
muit  be  brought  into  exiftence,  if  at  all. - Our  op¬ 

ponents  tnemlelves  allow,  as  has  been  obferved,  that 
the  exiftence  of  it  was  necefTary  to  the  prevention  of 
greater  evil,  the  evil  ofdeftroying  human  liberty,  or  of 
the  non-exiftence  of  free  agents  :  And  for  God  in  this 
view  to  confent  to  the  exiftence  of  fin,  as  our  oppo¬ 
nents  grant  that  he  did,  is  as  inconfiftent  with  his 
moral  charafler,  as  to  give  the  fame  confent  and  to 
pat  fodh  any  exertion  toward  its  exiftence,  confiftent 
with  human  liberty.  So  long  as  the  exertion  is  con¬ 
fiftent  with  liberty,  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  there 
is  any  thing  in  it  more  oppofite  to  the  moral  charac¬ 
ter  of  God  or  more  friendly  to  fin,  than  there  is  in 
the  confent  implied  in  that  permiffion  of  fin,  which 
our  opponents  hold.  Therefore  their  plan  is  in  this 
refpett  equally  liable  to  the  fame  obje&ion  of  being 
inconfiftent  with  the  moral  charafier  of  God,  as  our’s. 

(8)  Dr.  Weft  argues,  that  if  the  Deity  order  things 
fo  that  finful  volition  follow,  “  he  muft  place  the  ob- 
*•  jett  in  fuch  a  view  before  the  mind,  as  to  make  it 
“  appear  the  greateft  good  under  prefent  circumftan- 
“ces  ;  which  implies,  that  he  prefents  the  objeft  in 
“  a  fade  poin|;  of  light,  and  effeQually  deceives  the 
“  mind and  the  apoflle  was  under  a  great  miftake, 

“  when  he  find,  it  was  impoffible  for  God  to  lie 
and  to  lie  is  fin.  The  Dodtor,  as  ufiial,  tells  us,  “  1 

“  can  , 
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i:  can  have  no  idea,  that  the  Deity  can  produce  a  fin- 
“  ful  volition  in  the  human  mind,  in  any  other  way, 
45  than  what  I  have  now  deicribed  Part  II,  p. 
41. - On  this  I  remark  ; 

1.  It  is  very  immaterial  to  others,  what  Dr.  Weft 
can,  and  what  he  cannot,  have  an  idea  of.  Does  the 
Doftor  mean  this  as  an  argument,  that  no  other  per- 
fon  can  have  an  idea  of  it,  or  that  it  cannot  be  true  ? 

2.  If  when  he  fpeaks  of  God’s  making  fin  appear 
the  greateft  good,  he  mean,  that  he  makes  it  appear 
fo  to  a  man’s  unbiafed  realon,  this  is  not  true,  nor  is 
it  pretended  by  any  man. 

3.  When  fin  appears  to  any  man  the  greateft 
good,  it  is  in  confequence  of  the  influence  of  his  cor¬ 
rupt  appetites,  and  not  by  the  diQates  of  his  unbiafed 
reafon.  How  a  man  becomes  the  fubjeti  of  corrupt 
appetite,  I  do  not  undertake  to  fay  any  further  than 
Prefident  Edwards  has  faid  already,  that  God  hasdif- 
pofed  things  fo,  that  it  takes  place  as  an  infallible  confe- 
quence.  But  if  God  fo  difpofe  things,  that  an  inordi¬ 
nate  appetite  for  Prong  drink  take  place  in  the  mind 
of  a  man,  and  by  the  influence  of  fuch  appetite  Prong 
drink  appear  to  him  the  greatelf  good  ;  does  it  hence 
follow,  that  God  is  a  liar  ?  Will  Dr.  Welt  affert  it  ? 
If  not,  the  ground  of  his  argument  fails. 

The  Dofior  further  obferves,  that  “  if  God  is  the 
“  author  of  men’s  lulls,  he  deceives  them,  by  caufing 
“  them  to  view  things  through  the  falfe  medium  of 

“  their  luffs ibid,  p.  4s,  43. - The  expreffion, 

“  God  is  the  author  of  men’s  lults,”  is  the  Doctor’s,  not 
Prefident  Edwards’s.  It  tendsto  tniflead, and  cannast 
be  admitted,  without  explanation  and  qualifying. 
Suppofe  a  man  by  leading  his  neighbour  frequently 
into  the  immoderate  ufe  of  Prong  drink,  fhould  oro- 

1  •  ^  JL 

duce  an  appetite  for  it  in  his  neighbour,  fo  that  hence¬ 
forward  Prong  drink  fhould  appear  to  him  the  greateft 
good  ;  is  the  man,  whp  does  this,  a  liar  P  Whether 
he  be  guilty  of  other  fin,  than  lying,  is  nothing  to  the 
preient  purpofe  ;  for  Dr.  Weft’s  argument  is,  that 

God 
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God  by  producing  luft  in  men,  deceives  the  man  itifuch 
a  ienle,  as  to  dilprove  the  words  of  the  apoftle*  that 
God  cannot  he.  If  the  man  above  fuppofed  be  not 
guilty  of  lying,  neither  is  the  Deity  in  fo  difpofing 
things,  that  luft  infallibly  follows.  6 

(9)  “  ^ the  Deity  be  the  pofitive  efficient  caufe  of 
•  hn,  then  there  can  be  no  foundation  for  repentance  : 

“  J:or  ^ow  can  a  man  repent  or  be  forry,  that  he  is  j  uft 
“  uch  a  creature,  in  every  refpeft,  as  the  Almighty  has 
“  been  pleafed  to  make  him ?”  Ibid,  p.  44,- — -With  the 
fame  objeDion  to  the  expreffion,  «  pofitive  efficient 
caufe  of  fin,  I  obferve,  that  this  argument  is  equally 
good  with  refpeft  to  pain,  ficknefs  and  calamity  ;  and 
will  prove  that  no  man  ought  to  be  forry  for  any  calamity 
befalling  himfelf  or  others  :  For  “  how  can  a  man  be 
forry,  that  he  is  juft  fuch  a  creature,”  juft  as  refera¬ 
ble,  “  as  God  has  made  him  ?”  If  the  Dodor  fay,  that 
though  calamity  in  itfelf  is  an  evil  and  therefore  to 
be  regretted  ;  yet  as  God  fends  it,  he  will  overrule  it 
for  good,  and  that  in  that  view  it  is  not  to  be  regret* 
ted  ;  the  fame  obfervations  are  applicable  to  the  ex- 
iftence  of  fin.  Sin  in  itfelf  confidered  is  infinitely 
vile  and  abominable,  and  proper  matter  of  forrowand 
repentance.  But  confidering  that  it  no  more  came 
into  exiftence  without  the  defign  and  providence  of 
God,  than  calamity  did  ;  and  confidering,  that  its  ex¬ 
iftence  will  be  certainly  overruled  for  final  good  ;  its 
exiftence  is  no  more  to  be  regretted,  than  the  exift¬ 
ence  of  calamity  and  mifery,  efpecially  extreme  and 
eternal  mifery. 

The  DoQor  proceeds  ;  «  What  remorfe  of  cotl- 
‘!  fcience  can  there  be,  when  the  finner  believes  that 
“  every  finful  Volition  was  formed  in  him  by  the  De- 

se  ity  ?  Ibid.  Sinful  volitions  proceed  from  fome  caufe, 

or  no  caufe.  If  they  proceed  from  no  caufe,  what 
remorfe  of  confidence  can  there  be,  when  the  finner 
believes  and  knows,  that  every  finful  volition  happen¬ 
ed  in  him  by  pure  chance  ?  If  finful  volitions  pro¬ 
ceed  from  fome  caufe,  that  caufe  is  either  the  finner 
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himfelf  or  fome  extrinfic  caufe.  If  they  proceed 
from  any  other  extrinfic  caufe,  befide  the  Deity,  the 
fame  difficulty  will  arife,  and  it  may  be  afked  with  the 
fame  pertinency,  as  the  above  queftion  is  alked  by 
Dr.  Weft,  What  remorfe  of  confidence  can  there  be, 
\vhen  the  finner  believes,  that  every  finful  volition 
was  formed  in  him  by  an  extrinfic  caufe  ?  If  the  effi¬ 
cient  Caufe  be  the  finner  himfelf,  then  “  felf  affts  on 
felf  and  produces  volition,”  which  the  Doftof  denies  ; 
And  if  he  did  not  deny  it,  it  is  abfurd  and  impoffible,  as 
it  runs  into  art  infinite  feriesof  volitions  propagating  one 
another,  andyetall  thisferies  would  really  amounttobut 
one  Angle  volition,  and  this,  as  there  would  not  then 
be  a  preceding  caufal  volition,  would  not  be  efficient¬ 
ly,  voluntarily  and  freely  caufed  by  the  fubjeft:  himfelf. 

Befides  ;  if  the  fubjeft  efficiently  caufe  his  own 
Volitions,  he  either  caufes  them  under  the  influence 
of  motives  or  not.  If  he  caufe  them  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  motives,  he  caufes  them  neceflarily,  and  a£ts 
neceflarily  in  caufingthem;andDr.Weftfays,  “  Where 
neceffity  begins,  liberty  ends  ibid,  p.  ig.  There¬ 
fore  if  a  man  efficiently  caufe  his  own  volitions  fo  as 
to  be  free  from  neceffity,  he  muft  caufe  them  with¬ 
out  motive,  aim  or  end  ;  i.  e.  he  muft  caufe  them  in 
perfect  ftupidity,  and  in  the  exercife  of  Dr.  Weft’s 
torpid  liberty  of  not  atting.  And  then  I  aflt,  what 
remorfe  of  confidence  can  there  be,  When  the  finner 
believes,  that  he  himfelf  caufed  every  finful  volition 
in  himfelf,  as  involuntarily  as  a  man  in  a  convulfioft 

ftrikes  his  friend,  and  as  ftupidly  and  unmeaningly  as 
a  door  turns  on  its  hinges  ? 

Remorfe  of  confidence  is  a  fenfe  of  having  done 
wrong  ;  and  whenever  a  perfon  has  done  °wrong, 
tnere  is  a  foundation  for  remorfe  of  confidence ;  and 
to  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  can  be  no  remorfe  of 
confidence*  unlefs  we  determine  our  own  volitions,  is 
to  take  it  for  granted,  that  without  felf-determination  we 
can  do  no  wrong  and  are  no  moral  agents ;  which  is 
to  beg  the  main  queftion  in  this  controverfv.  Let  it 
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be  ffiown,  that  without  felf-determination,  we  are  not 
moral  agents,  and  one  important  ftep  will  be  taken 
toward  fettling  this  controverfy.  Yet  even  this  ftep 
will  not  be  decifive  :  It  mult  be  alfo  fhown,  that  our 
felf-determination  was  not  previoufly  certain,  but  is 
exerciled  by  mere  chance  :  For  if  it  be  previoufly 
certain,  it  is  morally  neceffary. 

(io)  If  God  have  fo  difpofed  of  events,  that  fin 
certainly  follows,  it  is  his  work  ;  and  to  be  oppofed 
to  fin  is  «  to  be  oppofed  to  God’s  work,  and  to  be  op¬ 
pofed  to  God  ibid. — — So  calamity  is  the  work  of 
God,  and  to  be  oppofed  to  that,  is  to  be  oppofed  to 
God’s  work,  and  to  be  oppofed  to  God.  And  will  Dr. 
Welt  admit  that  every  one  who  willies  to  efcape  any 
calamity,  is  in  a  criminal  manner  oppofing  God  ? 

(n)“  If  the  Deity  has  formed  fmful  volitions  in  a 
6C  man,  becaufe  his  glory  could  not  be  promoted 
without  it  ;  then  furely  the  finner,  if  he  loves  God, 
“muft  love  him  becaufe  he  has  made  him  a  finfulcrea- 
ture,  and  ought  to  thank  him  for  all  the  fins,  which 
“he  has  committed  ibid. — — The  difficulty  attend¬ 

ing  moll  of  Dr.  Weft’s  arguments,  is,  that  if  they 
prove  any  thing,  thej  prove  too  much,  and  confute 
principles  and  fafts,  which  he  will  not  dare  to  deny. 
So  withrefpeft  to  this  argument.  The  Do&or  will  not 
deny,  that  pain  and  calamity  are  the  work  of  God. 
“  And  if  the  Deity  has”  fent  pain  and  calamity  “on 
“  a  man,  becaufe  his  glory  could  not  be  promoted 
“  without  them  ;  then  furely  the  (inner,  if  he  loves 
“  God,  mult  love  him,  becaufe  he  has  made  him  a 
miferable  “  creature,  and  ought  to  thank  him  for  all 
the  calamity  and  mifery,  which  he  fuffers,  for  all  his 
fickn^fs  and  dangers,  for  the  death  of  his  wife,  chil¬ 
dren,  &c.  Sec.  And  if  a  man  ought  to  thank  God  for 
thefe  things,  no  doubt,  “  a  finner  ought  to  thank  God 
4C  for  damnation.”  If  thefe  confequences  do  not  in¬ 
evitably  follow  from  the  principle  of  Dr.  Weft’s  ar¬ 
gument,  let  the  contrary  be  fhown,  and  not  merely 
afferted. - — Again  ;  “  If  we  are  to  thank  God  for 
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ail  the  calamities  and  miferies  which  we  do  or  fiialf 
fuffer  ;  “  this  will  imply,  that”  calamity  and  mifery 
u  are  bieffings  or  favours;  and  confequently,  if  the 
<c  finher  is  to  thank  God  for  damnation,  then  damna- 

tion  is  a  blefling  and  favours - Hence  finners  who 

believe  this  dofirine,  will  be  apt  to  conclude,  that 
“  it  is  a  matter  of  no  confequence,  whether  they  be 
“  faved  or  damned  ;  feeing  upon  either  fuppofitiony 
“  they  are  fure  that  whatever  they  receive  from  God 
“  will  be  fuch  a  bleffing,  that  they  ought  to  be  thank- 

ful  for  it.”  Ibid,  p.  45.* - Thus  may  the  Do6lors 

arguments  be  retorted  againft  himfelf. 

If  the  Do6lor  fhould  anfwer,  Though  calamity  and 
mifery  in  themfelves  are  no  Bieffings,  vet  when  they 
are  overruled  by  God  to  the  good  of  thofe  who  fuffer 
them,  or  to  the* general  good,  they  become  bieffings; 

I  acknowledge  the  fufficiency  of  the  anfwer.  But 
the  fame  anfwer  may  with  equal  truth  and  force  he 
made  to  his  obfervatrons  concerning  fin.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  grants,  that  the  wickednefs  of  the  vicious  fliall  be 
overruled  to  the  glory  of  Godandthe  advancement  of 
the  happtnefs  of  the  righteous;  ibid,  p.  4g.  Though 
wickednefs  inn  ufelf  no  bleffing  and  no  matter  of 
thankfulnefs  ;  yet  when  God  overrules  it  to  -mod 
greatergood  than  could  have  been  effeOed  in  anyother 
way ;  in  this  connection  it  is  in  the  fame  fenfe  a  bleffins 
and  matter  of  thankfulnefs,  as  calamity  and  mifery  are.’ 

J\2)  ?"  r1C  P‘an  (:l  m°raI  neceffit>'5  God  tempts 
mankind  to  fm.  If  the  meaning  of  this  be,  that 

God  eftabliffies  a  conneaton  between  motives  and 

volitions,  and  a  previous  certainty  of  thofe  volitions  - 

and  m  the  courie  of  his  providence  brings  into  the 
view  of  men  motives  which  aOually  influence  them 
°  in  I  grant,  that  God  does  in  this  fenfe  tempt 
mankmd  to  fin  ;  as  he  did  our  firft  parents,  Juda^ 

f  jy°r  ?  ‘hereLan-v  ground,  on  which  this  can  be 
denied,  unlefs  u  he  allowed,  that  this  previous  cer- 
tainty  is  eftablifhed  by  Come  other  caufethan  the  De 
Ky,  or  that  it  exifls  without  caufe,  or  that  volition^ 
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are  hot  previoufly  certain,  but  happen  by  chancd 
To  hold  that  the  previous  certainty  of  all  volitions  is  ef- 
tabliflied  by  fome  other  caufe  than  God,  is  to  run  in¬ 
to  the  Manichean  fcheme  of  two  Gods,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  hold,  that  the  fecond  God  is  an  involun¬ 
tary  agent  and  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  volitions  of  the 
voluntary  God,  as  well  as  of  all  creatures.  If  we  fay, 
this  previous  certainty  of  all  volitions  is  uncaufed, 
we  may  as  well  fay,  that  every  thing  elfe  is  uncaufed. 
If  we  fay,  that  volitions  are  not  previoufly  certain, 
but  happen  by  mere  chance,  we  may  as  well  fay,  that 
every  thing  elfe  happens  by  chance. 

But  if  by  tempting  be  meant  foliciting  or  enticing 
to  fin,  as  the  devil  tempts  men,  we  deny  that  this  is 
implied  in  our  doftrine. 

Dr.  Weft  makes  fome  remarks,  Part  II,  p.  75,  &c.on 
Jam.  i.  13- - 16,  which  appear  to  be  remarka¬ 
ble. - 1.  He  tells  us,  that  44  a  man  is  tempted,  when 

44  he  confents  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  luft  ;  i.  e. 
44  when  he  commits  fin.”  Indeed  1  Is  no  man  tempt¬ 
ed,  but  he  who  a&ualiy  commits  fin  in  confequence 
of  the  temptation  ?  The  apoftle  Paul  declares,  A£ts 
xx.  19,  that  he  44  ferved  the  Lord  with  all  humility 
44  of  mind,  and  with  many  tears  and  temptations^  which 
44  befel  him  by  the  lying  in  wait  of  the  Jews.”  And 
were  all  thefe  temptations  fuccefsful  with  the  apoftle? 
The  very  text  implies  the  contrary.  Gal.  iv.  14. 
44  And  my  temptation,  which  was  in  my  flefh,  ye  def- 
44  pifed  not  nor  rejefted,  but  received  me  as  an  angel 
44  of  God,  even  as  Chrift  Jefus.”  jam.  i.  2.  44  Count 
44  it  all  joy,  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations.” 
V.  12.  “Bleffed  isthe  man,  that  endureth  temptation  : 
For  when  he  is  tried,  he  (hall  receive  the  crown  of  life.” 

Or  if  Dr.  Weft  (hall  allow,  that  a  man  is  or  may  be 
tempted  without  falling  into  fin,  this  will  fpoil  his  ar¬ 
gument.  His  words  immediately  following  thofe  laft 
quoted  from  him,  are,  44  This  proves,  that  when  it  is 
44  Laid,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man,  the  fenfe  is, 
«  God  caufeth  no  man  to  fin.”  But  if  a  man  may  be 
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tempted  without  committing  fin,  then  God  may 
tempt  a  man,  without  caufing  him  to  fin. 

2.  He  obferves  from  Leigh,  that  the  Greek  verb 
7 reifegu,  ufed  in  the  paffage  in  James  now  under  con- 
fideration,  fignifies  to  make  trial,  i.  e.  to  try  a  perfon. 
But  becaufe  James  fays  of  God,  neither  tempteth  he 
any  man,  will  Dr.  Weft  adventure  to  fay,  that  God 
never  tries  any  man  ?  and  particularly  that  he  did  not 
try  Abraham? 

3.  Becaufe  this  text  declares,  that  God  does  not 
tempt,  i.  e .  according  to  the  Doctor's  explanation,  try 
any  man,  he  infers  that  God  does  not  caufe  them  to 

fin.”  This  confequence  follows  not  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple  premifed.  Whether  God  do  or  do  not,  try 
men,  he  may  fo  difpofe  things  that  fin  will  be  the  cer¬ 
tain  confequence  ;  and  this  may  be  done  not  to  try 
any  man. 

4.  He  fays,  that  a  voluntary  confent  to  indulge  or 
4C  gratify  luft,  is  fin.”  Yet  in  the  next  fentence  he 
fays,  “  the  apoftle  makes  every  fin  to  be  the  ejfeB  of 
«  a  confent  to  gratify  fome  particular  luft i.  e.  eve¬ 
ry  fin  is  the  effect  of  fin. 

5.  The  whole  force  of  this  text,  to  prove,  that 
God  does  not  difpofe  things  fo,  that  fin  is  the  certain 
confequence,  if  it  prove  any  thing  to  this  effeft,  lies 
in  thefe  words,  u  Neither  tempteth  he  any  man.” 
The  Do£lorfays,u  thefe  muftmean,  Neither  caufeth  he 

any  man  to  fin;°  ibid,  p.  75. - -But  if  “  the  Deity 

u  infallibly  and  perfeffly  regulate,  govern  and  fet 
“  bounds  to  the  aftions  of  all  rational  creatures,  and 

overrule  all  thofe  aflions  to  accomplifti  his  pur- 

pofes,”  if  he  make  them  perform  his  purpofes  infal¬ 
libly  ;  as  Dr.  Weft  fays;  then  every  thing  which 
they  in  faft  do,  and  every  fin  which  they  commit, 
was  God’s  purpofe  and  he  makes  them  perform  it.  Is  he 
then  in  no  fenfe  the  caufe  of  their  fin  ?  Does  he  not  at 
leaft  fo  difpofe  things,  that  fi  n  is  the  certain  confequence  ? 

Dr.  Weft  abundantly  afferts  thofe  things  which 
necelfarily  imply  both  abfolute  decrees  and  fuch  dif- 
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poiai  of  God,  that  fin  certainly  and  infallibly  follows. 
“  The  creature,”  fays  he,  45  in  every  moment  of  it$ 
*  exiftence,  is  fubjeft  to  the  divine  control  ;  confe- 

45  quently  no  ad  can  take  place ,  but  what  the  Deity 
<c  forefaw  and  determined  from  all  eternity  to  overrule 
“  to  hjs  own  glory  and  the  general  good. '  If  the  Dei- 
“  ty  forefaw,  that  a  creature  — — - —  would  do  that 
u  which  could  not  be  overruled  ,to  the  divine  <dory 

and  the  geneial  good  — - -he  would  refrain  him 

“  from  doing  that  Part  II,  p.  22.  «  He  who  has 

u  made  all  things  — - -  does  regulate  and  govern 

“  al1  things,  and  Jets  bounds  to  the  adions  of  all  ration - 
al  creatures . — -—The  Deity,  by  his  permiffive  de¬ 
cree,  fuper  intends  and  governs  all  the  actions  of  his 
ci  eat u res  to  accomplifh  his  own  purpofes^  m  as  frong 
a  fenfe ,  as  though  he  brought  them  to  pafs  by  his  pof 
44  itive  efficiency  ;  ibid,  p.  46.  “  We  believe,  that 

the  Deity  governs  and  overrules  the  aQions  of  thefe 
beings  ^rational  creatures]  to  bring  about  his  own 

46  purpofes  and  defigns  as  infallibly ,  — —as  though 

4tthey  were  mere  paffive  beings  ibid,  p.  47.  ° 

Now  if  thefe  things  be  fo  ;  no  a&  of  the  creature 
can  take  place,  but  what  God  determined  from  all  e- 
ternity,  to  overrule  to  his  own  glory.  If  God  re¬ 
frain  the  creature  from  the  contrary  ;  if  he  overrule 
all  thole  actions  to  accomphfh  his  purpofes,  in  as 
Prong  a  fenfe,  as  though  he  brought  them  to  pafs  by  his 
pofitive  efficiency,  and  as  infallibly  as  though  they 
were  mere  pallive  beings  ;  then  certainly  he  does 
difpofe  things  fo,  that  all  thofe  aQions  do  infallibly  take 
place.  To  be  fubjeQ  to  the  control  of  our  Creator 
in  every  moment  of  our  exiftence,  fo  that  no  aft  can 
ta^e  place  in  us,  but  what  God  from  eternity  deter¬ 
mined  ;tobe  regulated  and  governed  by  God  mail  things  • 
if  he  let  bounds  to  all  our  aQions  ;  and  il  he  govern 
and  overrule  all  our  aQions  in  as  Prong  a  fenfe  as 
if  he  brought  them  to  pafs  by  his pofitive  efficiency ,  and 
as  infallibly  as  though  they  were  mere  paffive  beings  ; 
fu rely  all  this  implies,  that  God  does  fo  difpofe  of  e- 
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vents,  that  fin  certainly  follows.  And  on  this  plan, 
where  is  felfdetermination  ?  Where  is  liberty  to  ei? 
ther  fide  ?  liberty  to  aft  or  not  aft  ?  All  the  aftions  of 
rational  creatures  are  limited,  bounded  and  reftrained  to 
certain  definite  objefts  and  purpofes,  which  God  from 
eternity  had  in  view.  They  are  therefore  {hut  up  to 
aft  one  way  only,  ancf  cannot  aft  otherwife.  They  can 
aft  in  fuch  a  manner  only,  as  God  from  all  eternity 
faw  would  accomplifti  his  glorious  purpofes,  i.  e.  his 
glorious  decrees.  Therefore  all  the  aftions  of  crea¬ 
tures  are  decreed  from  eternity  to  be  precifely  what 
they  are,  and  all  creatures  are  as  infallibly  retrained 
from  afting  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  God,  as  if  he 
brought  their  aftions  to  pafs  by  his  pofitive  efficiency, 
and  as  though  they  were  mere  paffive  beings. 

If  it  Ihould  be  faid,  that  though  God  bounds  and 
reftrains  his  creatures  from  afting  in  a  manner  which 
is  oppofite  to  his  purpofes  and  decrees ;  yet  he  does 
not  neceffitate  them  to  aft  at  all,  but  leaves  them  at 
liberty  to  aft  or  not  aft  On  this  I  obferve, 

1.  As  I  have  already  faid,  whenever  any  thing  is 
propofed  to  any  intelligent  being,  as  the  objeft  of  his 
choice,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Locke  has  long  fince  thought, 
abfolutely  impoffible  for  that  being  not  to  aft.  He 
may  indeed  either  choofe  or  refufe  the  objeft.  But 
to  refufe  it  is  to  aft,  equally  as  to  choofe  it.  In  ei¬ 
ther  cafe  the  being  afts  and  cannot  avoid  afting,  un- 
lefs  he  be  funk  into  a  ftate  of  perfeft  unfeeling  flu- 
pidity. 

2.  If  it  were  poffible  for  a  creature  to  aft  or  not 
aft  ;  ftill  according  to  Dr.  Weft  he  could  do  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  unlefs  it  were  fubfervient  to 
the  glorious  purpofes  of  God.  For  if  God  will  in¬ 
fallibly  reftrain  creatures  from  afting  in  all  inftances, 
in  which  their  afting  is  not  fubfervient  to  his  pur¬ 
pofes  ;  will  he  not  reftrain  them  from  not  afting^  i.  e. 
prevent  their  finking  into  unfeeling  ftupidity,  and  ex¬ 
cite  them  to  aftion,  in  all  inftances  in  which  not  aft¬ 
ing  would  not  in  like  manner  be  fubfervient  to  his 

O  4  .  purpofes  ? 
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wh?CnV?  -S  n0t>  let  a  reafon  be  g'ven  5  a  reafoa 

why  God  will  not  prevent  creatures  from  counteraQ- 
ng  his  purpofes  by  not  aElmg,  as  well  as  by  atting. 
Sorely  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  to  excite  by  ra- 
t  onal  motives  and  confederations,  a  creature  to  ae¬ 
on,  is  more  inconfiftent  with  liberty,  than  infallibly 
jo  reftrain,  whether  by  motives  or  without  motives, 

the  lame  creature  from  a&ion. 

3.  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether  the  Doftor 
have  not  in  the  paffages  above  quoted,  given  up  the 
who  e  queftion  both  with  refpeft  to  liberty  as  oppofed  to 
infallible  moral  neceflity  or  certainty  of  moral  a  61  ion,  and 
with  refpeft  to  abfolute  decrees.  If  all  men  be  limited 
and  bounded  by  God,  to  aft  in  all  cafes  according  to 
his  pqrpofes  ;  if  they  he  Ihut  up  to  this  way  of  afting, 
and  cannot  voluntarily  refufe  to  aft  in  this  way,  as 
that  would  be  to  a6t  contrary  to  God’s  purpofe  •  if 

ueyaana0t  ^^utely  ceafe  from  all  aftion  whenan 
objechs  propofecl  to  their  choice, but  mull  either  choofe 
or  refufe,  and  that  according  to  God’s  purpofe  ;  if, 
as  DoQor  \V  eft  exprelsly  declares  to  be  according  to 
his  fentiments,  “  Every  thing  is  as  firmly  fixed  in  the 
“  divine  mind,  by  Ins  permiffive  decree,  and  fhall  be 
“  as  infallibly  accomplilhed,  as  though  he  was  the  im- 
“  meciiate  author  or  efficient  caufe  of  all  the  a£tions 

j  creatures  ;  ibid,  p.  45.  Let  the  cqndid  reader 
judge,  whether  the  Do£tor  do  not  grant  both  abfo- 
iutc  neceflity  and  abfolute  decrees. 

He  as  we  have  Teen  in  his  Part  II,  p.  22,  allows, 
that  God  permits  and  overrules  fin  to  his  own  glory 
and  the  general  good  ;  but  thinks  this  a  demon- 
itrative  proof  of  felf-determination.  Let  us  confider 
what  he  fays  on  this  fubjeft.— Ibid,  p.  34 ;  «  if  the 
“  doftnne  of  neceflity  be  true,  and  we  are  not  felf- 
e‘  determined,  then  it  will  follow,  that  we  are  conftant- 
“  ly  determined  bythepofitive  efficiency  of  the  Deity.” 
If  it  be  true,  as  the  Doftor  holds,  that  God  regulates 
“  and  governs  all  things,  and  fets  bounds  to  the  a&ions 
«  of  all  rational  creatures,  to  bring  about  infallibly 
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f(  his  own  purpofes  if  he  cc  govern  free  agents  as 
perfectly  and  make  them  perform  his  purpofes  as  in- 
“  fallibly,  as  if  they  had  no  agency  at  all  J  leave  the 
reader  to  judge,  whether  we,  in  all  our  aftions,  be 
not,  mediately  or  immediately,  determined  by  the  pofi- 
tive  efficiency  of  the  Deity.  “  If  God  make  them 
perform  his  purpofes  infallibly”  it  feenas  he  muft  by 
his  pofitive  efficiency  determine  them  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  ;  for  what  is  it  to  make  men  perform  a  purpofe, 
but  to  put  forth  pofitive  exertions  to  this  end  ?  This 
is  alfo  by  pofitive  efficiency  to  aboliffi  all  liberty  of 

felf-determinatiqn.< - If  thefe  things  be  denied,  and 

>•  it  be  affirmed,  that  ftill  the  man  is  at  liberty  to  aft  in 
that  particular  manner,  which  is  fubfervient  to  the  di¬ 
vine  purpofe,  or  not  to  aft  at  all,  and  thus  there  is 
room  for  felf-determination  ;  I  anfwer, 

1.  It  is  not  allowed,  that  a  mar]  on  a  propofal  to 
aft,  can  poffibly  not  att  at  all ;  and  this  ought  not  to 
be  taken  for  granted. 

21.  Then  God  does  not  infallibly  make  men  com¬ 
ply  with  his  purpofe,  but  leaves  them  to  comply  or 
not ;  which  is  direftly  contrary  to  Dr.  Weft  himfeif, 
in  the  quotations  made  above. 

3.  If  the  Deity  by  his  pofitive  efficiency  prevent 
his  creature  from  every  aftion,  but  that  which  is 
agreeable  to  his  purpofe,  he  will  prevent  him  by  his 
pofitive  efficiency  from  refufing  to  comply  with  that 
purpofe,  and  this  is  by  pofitive  efficiency  to  deter¬ 
mine  him  to  comply  with  that  purpofe.  And  the 
Doftor  grants,  that  all  the  aftions  of  rational  creatures 
are  agreeable  to  God’s  purpofes.  Therefore  all  ra¬ 
tional  creatures  in  all  their  aftions  are  determined  by 
the  pofitive  efficiency  of  God.  And  all  thofe  which 
Dr.  Samuel  Weft  mentions  as  abfurd  confequences 
of  the  fentiments  of  Dr.  Stephen  Weft,  may  be  retorted 
on  the  former,  thus  ;  Since  God  infallibly  makes  and 
determines  all  men  to  perform  his  purpofes,  in  all 
their  aftions,  “  fin  is  as  much  the  work  of  God,  as^ 
“  any  thing  that  he  has  made.  But  that  the  Deity 

“  ffiould 
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“  fhould  have  an  infinite  averfion  and  immutable 
46  hatrec*  to  his  works,  is  inconceivable.  It  is  fome- 
times  faid,  that  the  tendency  of  fin  is  to  dethrone 
“  !he  Almighty,  to  kill  and  utterly  to  deftroy  his  ex¬ 
igence.  But  is  the  Deity  conftantly  working  to 
deftroy  himfelf  ?  This  will  make  the  Deity  aftrange 
contradiction  to  himfelf,  and  will  conftitute  fuch  a  be- 

64  ing,  as  cannot  exift  in  the  univerfe.  If  the  Deity 

44  forms  wicked  volitions  in  the  human  mind,  and 
44  then  infinitely  hates  and  abhors  thofe  very  works  of 
44  his,  he  muft  be  infinitely  miferable  and  wretched. 
44  God  ^  faid  to  rejoice  in  his  own  works — —If  then 
44  fin  is  God’s  work  he  rejoices  in  it - God  is  the 

65  greateft  lover  of  fin  in  the  univerfe.”  Whatever 
abfurdities  thefe  be,  it  concerns  Dr.  Samuel  Weft, 
as  much  as  any  man,  to  remove  them.  As  appears, 
it  is  prefumed,  by  what  has  been  faid  already. 

Befides  ;  molt  or  all  thefe  objections  lie  with  equal 
force  againft  the  divine  efficiency  of  pain,  mifery  or 
death.  The  DoCtor  will  not  deny,  that  thefe  are  in¬ 
flicted  by  God.  Therefore  mifery  and  death  “  are  as 
“muchthe  works  of  God,  as  any  that  he  has  made.”  Yet 
“  he  does  not  willingly  affiiCi  and  grieve  the  children 
i:  of  men.”  And  M  he  has  no  pleafure  in  the  death 
cc  of”  even  «  the  wicked.”  Therefore  w  God  has  an  in- 
“finiteaverfion  and  an  irrefcbncilable  hatred  to  his  own 
“  works :”  And  if  this  be  inconceivable  to  Dr.  Weft: 
he  will  not  deny  it  to  be  faCt ;  and  therefore  that  a  thing 
is  inconceivable  to  him,  is  no  proof,  that  it  is  not 
true.  And  that  the  Deity  fhould  hate  mifery  and 
death  and  yet  caufe  them,  would  equally  as  in  the 
cafe  ftated  by  Dr.  Weft  concerning  the  introduction 
of  fin,  make  the  Deity  a  ftrange  contradiction  to 
cc  himfelf,  and  would  conftitute  fuch  a  being  as  can- 
66  not  exift  in  the  univerfe.”  “  If  the  Deity  forms” 
mifery  and  death,  “  and  then  infinitely  hates  and  ab- 
6(  hors  thefe  very  works  of  his  hands,  he  muft  be  in- 
“  finitely  miferable  and  wretched.  God  is  faid  to  re- 
ioice  in  his  own  works.  If  then”  mifery  and  death 

66  be 
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0  be  his  works,  he  rejoices  in  them,  and  God  is  the 
greateft  lover”  of  all  the  mifery  and  death  “  in  the 
£i  univerfe.”  Whenever  Dr.  Weft  will  anfwer  thefe 
obfervations  concerning  the  divine  efficiency  of  mif- 
ery  and  death,  he  will  furnifh  himfelfwitb  an  anfwer  to 
his  own  fimilar  obfervations  concerning  the  divine 
agency  in  the  introduftion  of  moral  evil.  If  he 
{hall  fay,  that  God  does  indeed  hate  mifery  and  death 
in  themfelves  confidered,  and  infliQs  them,  beeaufe 
they  are  neceffary  to  greater  good,  and  to  the  ac- 
compliffiment  of  his  own  moll  benevolent  purpofes  ; 
the  fame  may  be  faid  concerning  moral  evil. 

The  Doftor  quotes  the  fqllowing  paffage  from  Dr. 
Hopkins ;  “  If  God  be  the  origin  or  caufe  of  moral  evil 
C6  this  is  fo  far  from  imputing  moral  evil  to  him,  or 
“  fuppofing,  that  there  is  any  thing  of  moral  evil  in 
bjm,  that  it  neceffarily  fuppofes  the  contrary  On 
which  he  remarks,  “  Confequently,  if  God  be  the  or- 
“  igin  and  caufe  of  holinefs,  this  by  the  fame  kind  of 
reafoning,  is  fo  far  from  imputing  holinefs  to  him,  or 
“  fuppofing,  that  there  is  any  thing  of  that  nature'  in 
nim,  that  it  neceffarily  fuppofes  the  contrary  ;  that 
G£  is  to  fay,  that  the  Deity  has  no  moral  charatler  at 
all.  In  the  above  quotation,  Dr.  Hopkins  evi¬ 
dently  means.  If  God  be  the  caufe  of  all  moral  evil,  or 
of  the  fir  ft  which  exifted.  in  the  univerfe.  This  the 
word  07  igin  implies  ;  he  evidently  ufes  it  to  mean  orig- 
vial  caufe.  Now  whatever  is  in  God,  is  uncaufed. 
Iherefore  if  there  be  moral  evil  in  him,  neither  he 
nor  any  other  being  is  the  caufe  of  that  ;  of  courfe 
whatever  moral  evil  he  caufes,  mull  all  he  out  of  him- 

r  arllf  he  caufe  all.moral  evil,  it  mud  all  be  out 
of  himfeif  and  none  of  it  in  him.  So  that  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins’s  proportion  on  this  head  is  manifefily  true. 
Suppofe  the  Do6Ipr  had  faid,  If  God  be  the  caufe  of 
ail  rnatter,  this  fo  far  from  fuppofing  matter  in  him,  ne- 
ceilanly  fuppofes  the  contrary  ;  no  doubt  Dr.  Weft 
eft  would  have  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the 
propofition  :  And  let  a  reafon  be  given  why  the  form- 
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er  propofition,  in  the  fenfe  now  given  of  it,  is  not  as 
true  as  the  latter.  As  to  the  confequence  which  Dr. 
W  eft  draws  from  Dr.  Hopkins’s  propofition,  “  that 
“  »/  God  be  the  caufe  of  holinefs  [of  all  holinefs]  this 
“  ls  fo  far  from  fuppofing  holinefs  in  God,  that  it  ne- 
“  ceffarily  fuppofes  the  contrary  this  is  fo  far  from 
an  abfurdity,  as  Dr.  Weft  imagines,  that  it  is  a  man- 
feft  truth.  Holinefs  in  God  is  no  more  caufed  or 
created,  than  the  divine  efience.  If  then  there  be 
no  other  holinefs,  than  created  holinefs,  there  is  and 
can  be  none  in  God. 

On  a  paffage  in  which  Dr.  Hopkins  afferts,  that 
moral  evil  and  holinefs  are  equally  the  confequence 
of  the  divine  difpofal,  but  whether  by  the  fame  mode 
of  operation  he  could  not  tell  ;  Dr.  Weft  remarks, 
“  This  makes  it  extremely  unhappy  for  us  ;  for  we 
4e  feem  to  have  no  way  to  know  a  true  revelation 
“  from  a  falfe  one,  both  equally  coming  from  the  De- 
“  ity  ;  p.  46,  Part  II.  But  how  this  confequence  fol¬ 
lows  from  the  affertionofDr.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Weft  does 
not  illuftrate.  God  may  fo  difpofe  things,  that  fin  in¬ 
fallibly  follows,  and  yet  not  be  the  author  of  a  falfe 
revelation  :  And  as  the  Do&or  merely  afferts,  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  prove  what  he  afferts,  he  has  no 
right  to  expeft,  that  his  affertion  fhould  be  received 
as  truth.  If  the  Do&or  take  it  for  granted,  that  if 
God,  in  the  way  which  I  have  explained,  introduce 
fin,  he  is  himfelf  as  real  a  finner,  as  he  would  be,  if 
he  were  to  give  a  falfe  revelation,  he  takes  for  grant¬ 
ed  the  very  thing  in  queftion,  which  is  to  be  fairly 
proved,  not  pitifully  begged. 

In  the  fame  page,  he  fays,  “  According  to  Dr. 

Hopkins  will  it  not  follow,  that  many  who  are  led 
“  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  the  children  of  the  devil  ?” 
This  implies,  that  whenever  God,  by  means  of  mo¬ 
tives  or  in  any  other  way,  fo  difpofes  of  things, 
that  fin  infallibly  follows,  the  man  who  is  the  fubjeft 
of  that  fin,  is  in  that  fin  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  principle  on  which  this  argument  is  built,  is, 

that 
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that  whenever  God  fo  difpofes  things,  that  an  aftion 
is  the  certain  confequence,  in  that  aftion  the  man  is 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  Dr.  Weft  will  not  a- 
vow  and  abide  by  this  principle  :  For  he  grants,  that 
men  always  aft  upon  fome  motive  and  never  without 
motive.  Nor  will  he  deny,  that  the  conftitution,  that 
men  fhould  always  aft  upon  motive  and  never  with¬ 
out,  is  eftablifhed  by  God.  Yea,  the  Doftor  exprefs- 
ly  afferts,  that  God  overrules  all  the  aftions  of  his 
66  creatures  to  accomplifh  his  own  purpofes  in  as 
ftrong  a  fenfe  as  though  he  brought  them  to  pafs 
by  his  poftive  efficiency .”  Yet  he  will  not  pretend, 
that  in  allthofe  aftions  they  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  Doftor  proceeds  ;  “  The  Deity  is  called  the 
Cfi  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  proceeds  every  good 
“  and  perfeft  gift.  But  according  to  thefe  principles, 
may  he  not,  with  as  much  propriety,  be  called  the 
Father  of  darknefs,  from  whom  proceeds  all  ma- 
"  lignity  and  wickednefs  ?”  Since  the  Doftor  holds, 
that  “  The  Deity  governs  free  agents  as  perfeftly  and 
“  makes  them  perform  his  purpofe  as  infallibly,  as  if 
“  they  had  no  agency  at  all  the  queftion  which  the 
Doftor  here  propofes  concerning  the  principles  of  Dr. 
Hopkins  may  with  equal  propriety  be  propofed  on  his 
own  principles.  And  notwithftanding  any  agency 
which  God  exercifes  toward  the  produftion  of  moral 
evil,  he  may  with  the  fame  truth  and  propriety  be 
called  the  Father  of  lights^  as  he  is  called  the  Father  of 
mercies  and  the  God  of  all  comfort ,  although  all  the 
pains  and  miferies,  whiclYhis  creatures  fufter,  whether 
in  this  world  or  the  future,  are  inflifted  by  him. 

The  Doftor  feems  to  attempt  to  fcreen  himfelf 
from  thofe,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  abfurd  confe- 
quences  of  Dr.  Hopkins’s  fcheme,  by  reprefenting, 
that  he  holds,  that  God  barely  permits  Jin .  But  to 
fuperintend ,  govern  and  overrule  the  aftions  of  ration¬ 
al  creatures  “  as  infallibly,  as  if  they  were  mere  paf- 

“  flve  beings  Pa^  II,  p.  47  ;  and  “  in  as  ftrong  a  fenfe, 
w  as  though  he  brought  them  to  pafs  by  his  pofitive  ef- 
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“  fe-cM  <S-  “  «  fix  them,  that  they 
u  ,  .  s  ln/al!lb,y  be  accomplifhed,  as  though  he  was 
•  t5'e,m  mediate  author  or  efficient  caufe  of  them,”  ibid, 
l /  49*  to  govern  free  agents  as  perfectly  and 

“lu'h  th  "I  Prf°'m  hiS  P-pore,«  i/S,,"- 

»  th,ey  had  no  agency  at  all  ibid,  p  67  •  is 

S£  R1  bfrelv'  to  Permit  free  agents  to  act  ofthem- 
ielves.  Barely  to  permit  them  to  aft  ofthemlelves  bv 

“hi  V,  DOa°r  'f  P',iM  Hmrdf ->  mean, « 

things  contingently,  s.  avoidably,  and  with  a  polfi® 
biluy  of  not  coming  to  pafs,”  ibid,  p.  47  .  js  nPot  to 

govern  them  at  all,  but  to  leave  them  to  govern  them- 
ffilves  ;  it  is  not  to  overrule  their  aftions,  but  to  leave 

1mm  r  T”  ^  "  is  not  *0*5® 

pei  form  his  purpofes,  but  to  leave  them  loofe  to 

per  orm  or  to  omit  thofe  purpofes.  And  much  lefs  is 
u  to  govern  and  overrule  their  aaions  as  infallibly  as 
ij  they  zvere  mere  pajfiive  beings,  and  in  as  Jlroni  a 
Jenfe  as  though  he  brought  them  to  pafs  by  his  pofitive  ef¬ 
ficiency  ;  to  fix  thofe  aaions  as  infallibly  as  1 though  he 
was  the  immediate  author  of  them  ;  or  to  govern  them 
as  perfeflly  and  to  make  them  perform  his  purpofes  as 
injallibly ,  as  though  they  had  no  agency  at  all . 

Dr.  Weft  conftantly  infills,  that  “  the  Deitv  has 
communicated  to  man  a  felf-moving  or  felf-afiiive 
“  P»nc'ple.”  But  what  kind  of  a  felf-moving  prim 
ciple  ^  that,  which  is  always  and  in  all  its  aaions  in¬ 
fallibly  and  perfeaiy  regulated,  governed  and  over¬ 
ruled  by  an  extnnfic  caufe  ?  and  which  is  made  by 
God  as  infallibly  to  perform  his  purpofes,  as  if  it  were 
no  (elf-moving  principle  at  all  ?  Such  a  felf-moving 
principle  as  this,  is  fo  like  a  principle  that  never  moves 
itlelf,  but  is  always  moved  by  an  extrinfic  caufe,  that 
I  requeft  Dr.  Weft  to  point  out  the  differences 
The  DoDor  grants,  that  “  there  is  a  fenfe  in  which 
«  Cod  hardens  the  hearts  of  men,”  and  that  this  is  by 
n,s  taking  from  them  what  he  had  granted  them,  as 
“a  juft  punifhment  of  their  ncgletl  and  abufe  of  the 
5'  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  Part  II, p.  52.  He 
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grants  therefore,  that  God  may  confidently  with  his 
holinefs  harden  the  heart,  and  caufe  fin  in  men,  in 
fome  cafes  ;  viz.  when  they  deferve  it  as  a  juft  pun- 
ifhment  of  their  fin.  But  the  only  reafon,  which 
renders  it  confident  with  the  divine  perfeftions,  to  in- 
fli£i  this  or  any  other  juft  puniflhment,  is,  that  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  God  and  the  general  good  of  his  kingdom  re 
quire  it.  Now  no  one  pretends,  that  God  ever  in 
any  fenfe  caufes  fin  to  take  place,  unlefs  its  exift* 
ence  be  fubfervient  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  his  kingdom.  And  if  this  reafon  will  in  one  cafe 
juftify  his  fo  difpofing  of  things,  that  fin  is  the  infalli¬ 
ble  confequence,  why  not  in  another  ?  Until  a  reafon 
is  given  to  the  contrary,  we  may  prefume,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  glory  of  God  and  the  general  good  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  require  it,  God  may  and  does  fo  difpofe  things, 
that  fin  is  the  infallible  confequence. 

“  A  man’s  becoming  a  veffel  to  honour  or  difhon- 
“our,  is  in  confequence  of  his  own  condufl  and  be- 
“  haviour.”  Part  II,  p.  54.  If  by  becoming  a  vef¬ 
fel  to  dtfhonour  the  Do&or  mean,  being  punijhed ,  no 
doubt  it  is  in  confequence  of  a  man’s  own  mifconduft, 
and  to  affert  this  is  to  affert  nothing  very  great  or 
pertinent  to  the  queftion  concerning  the  caufe  of  fin. 
But  if  he  mean  by  it  committing  fin  ;  this  is  not,  nor 
can  be  always  in  confequence  of  the  finner’s  own  mif- 
condu£l ;  becaufe  this  like  the  felf-determining  power, 
implies  the  abfurdity  of  an  infinite  feries  of  afilions,  in 
confequnce  of  each  other  ;  and  that  a  man  is  doomed 
to  commit  fin  in  the  firft  inftance,  in  confequence  of 
a  prior  fin  committed  by  him. 

“  God  does  not  harden  the  hearts  of  men,  by  any 
“  pofitive  efficiency  in  forming  or  infufing  any  vvick- 
“  ednefs  into  their  heart,  but  only  taking  from  them 
“  thofe  things,  which  were  defigned  to  reftrain  them 
“  from  the  committing  of  fin,  and  by  permitting  them 
4‘  to  walk  in  their  own  wicked  ways  ibid,  p.  55. 
Of  all  men  Dr.  Welt  fo  long  as  he  holds,  that  God 
as  perfectly  and  infallibly  regulatesj  governs  and  over¬ 
rules 
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rules  all  the  aftions  of  free  agents,  and  makes  them 
conform  to  his  purpofes,  as  perfetfly  as  if  they  had 
no  agency  at  all,  fhould  be  the  laft  to  obi  eft  to  the 
idea  of  God’s  pofitive  efficiency  of  fin  ;  as  has  been 
already  illuftrated.  But  afide  from  this,  if  God  by 
taking  from  men  what  is  neceffary  to  reftrain  them 
from  fin,  lay  them  under  an  infallible  certainty  or  ab- 
iolute  moral  neceffity  of  finning;  what  advantage  is 
gained  by  this  mode  of  reprefenting  the  matter?  Is 
it  at  all  more  favourable  either  to  the  liberty  of  men, 
or  to  the  holinefs  of  God  ?  To  be  fure  this  reprefenta- 
tion  implies  all  that  neceffity,  for  which  Prefident  Ed¬ 
wards  pleads  in  the  cafe.  It  is  fo  to  difpofe  things, 
that  fin  is  the  infallible  confequence.  Or  if  this  tak¬ 
ing  away  of  reftraints  beattended  with  no  certain  confe¬ 
quence  of  fin,  how  does  God  by  it  harden  the  fin- 
ner  ?  It  feems,  that  after  all  he  is  left  in  aftate  of  un¬ 
certainty,  it  e»  Dr.  Wefts  perfeft  liberty, whether  he 
will  fin  or  not.  Where  then  is  hardnefs  of  heart?  Doesit 
confiftinperfeft liberty  ?  Itis  further  tobeobferved;that 
if  fin,  forinftance,  an  aft  of  malice,  envy  or  inordinate 
felf-love,  fhould  come  into  exiftence,  without  any  pof¬ 
itive  caufation,  whether  by  motive  or  in  fome  other 
way  ;  why  may  not  any  other  pofitive  thing,  either 
fubftance  or  mode,  and  even  the  whole  material  uni- 
verfe,  come  into  exiftence  in  the  fame  way  ? 

Dr.  Weft  remarks  on  Ifai.  lxiii.  17.  0  Lord,  why 
hajl  thou  made  us  to  err  from  thy  ways ,  and  hardened 
our  hearts  from  thy  fear  ?  “  Now  it  is  certain  from 
“  the  texts  that  have  been  already  examined,  that 
“  nothing  more  is  intended,  than  that  God  leaves 
men  to  err,  and  to  harden  their  own  hearts  ibid, 
p.  51.  This  pofitive  affertion  led  me  to  review  the 
Doftor’s  remarks  on  thofe  texts,  and  I  am  very  willing 
the  candid  fhould  judge  concerning  the  Doftor’s  ex¬ 
hibition  of  certainty,  that  nothing  more  is  intended, 
by  God’s  hardening  the  hearts  of  men,  than  that  God 
leaves  them  to  harden  their  own  hearts.  Pie  fays,  p. 
52,  in  what  fenfe  God  hardens  the  heart,  our  Saviour 

will 


tvlii  inform  us,  Mar,  xiii.  14,  15,  “  This  people’s 

^  heart  is  waxed  grofs,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hear- 
^ing,  and  their  eyes  they  have  clofed.”  In  anfwer  to 
this  it  may  be  faid  with  equal  force,  In  whatfenfe 
God  hardens  the  heart,  we  are  informed  in  fob.  xii. 
40.  u  He  hath  blinded  their  minds,  and  hardened  their 

hearts,  that  they  Ihould  not  fe^  with  their  eves”&c. 
Whatever  right  the  Doftor  has  to  fuppofe,  and  without 
a  reaforuto  deliver  the  opinion  as  truth,  that  Job.  xii. 
40,  is  to  be  explained  by  Mat.  xiii.  15  ;  any  other 
peifon  has  the  fame  right  to  fuppofe  and  to  deliver 
the  opinion  as  truth,  that  Mat.  xiii .  15,  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  Job.  xii.  40. 

The  Dofior  cohftantly  infids,  that“Godncver  hard- 
u  ens  any  man  or  withdraws  his  fpirit  and  grace,”  ibid, 
p.  52,  but  in  confequence  ofhisabiife  of  them.  If  this 
were  ever  fo  true,  it  would  not  fettle  the  quefiion 
concerning  the  origin  of  moral  evil.  For  the  quef- 
tion  is  not  what  is  the  caufe  or  fource  of  fin  in  Ibme 
pauictilar  cafes,  as  in  Hardening  the  heart,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  former  fin  or  fins;  but  what  is  the  caufe 
of  all  fin,  and  particularly  of  the  firjl  fin,  whether 
in  man  orin  the  univerfe.  Now  to  anfwer  this  quef. 
txon  by  faying,  that  when  a  man  has  6C  ahufed  God’s 
fpirit  and  grace,”  God  delivers  him  up  to  fin,  is  asab- 
lurd  as  to  anfwer  the  quefiion  concerning  the  origin 

of  the  human  race,  by  faying,  that  after  Adarri  had 
lived  a  while,  he  begat  a  fon. 

Although  the  Doc. or  thinks  it  certain  from  the 
texts,  which  he  had  examined,  that  Ifai.  Ixiii.  i  7  jn 
‘  tends  nothing  more  than  that  God  leaves  men  to 
err  and  to  harden  their  own  hearts  he  does  not 
ehooie  to  reft  the  matter  on  that  foundation  ;  but  ob- 
ferves,  that  “Hebrew  verbs  in  Hiphil  often  fignify  only 
permiffiori.  If  this  were  ever  fotrue,  it  would  de- 
ctde  nothmg  concerning  Ifai.  Ixiii.  i7.  If  verbs  in 
Hiphil  do  often  fignify  only  pefmiffion,  this  implies, 
that  they  often  do  not  fignify  that  only.  Then  the 
quefiion  would  be,  what  does  it  fignify  in  this  text  ? 
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Neither  Dr.  Weft  nor  any  other  Hebraift,  will 
pretend,  that  a  verb  in  Hiphil  naturally  fignifies  per- 
rniffion  only.  If  therefore  any  verb  in  that  conjuga¬ 
tion  do  fignify  that  only,  it  muft  be  for  fome  other 
reafon,  than  merely  becaufe  it  is  in  that  conjugation. 
II  there  be  any  fuch  reafon  in  this  cafe,  the  Do£lor 
has  not  informed  us  of  it.  Nor  can  I.  conceive  of 
any,  unlefs  it  be  the  fuppofed  abfurdity  of  underftand- 
ing  the  text  as  it  is  translated.  But  the  Doftor  muft 
on  refle&ion  be  fenfible  of  the  impropriety  of  taking 
that  fuppofed  abfurdity  for  granted.  Let  him  prove 
it,  and  he  will  oblige  us  to  believe  hirn. 

On  i  Sam.  xvi.  14,  M  The  fpirit  of  the  Lord  de* 
C5  parted  from  Saul,  and  an  evil  fpirit  from  God  troub- 
led  him,”  the  Doftor  remarks,  i.  e.  he  was  left 
cc  of  God  to  his  own  gloomy  and  frightful  imagina- 
“  tions  ibid,  p.  57  :  But  who  was  the  efficient 
caufe  of  his  own  gloomy  imaginations  ?  Surely  they  did 
not  happen  out  of  nothing,  like  the  atheift’s  world. 
Nor  will  the  Doftor  pretend,  that  Saul  defignediy  pro¬ 
duced  them  in  his  own  mind.  So  that  he  gives  no 
account  of  the  caufe  of  thofe  imaginations,  and  nq 
explanation  of  the  text. 

If  then  the  Deity  creates  fin,  in  the  fenfe  in  which 
he  creates  darknefs,  it  will  follow,  that  as  darknefs  is 
the  confequence  of  God's  withdrawing  light,  fo  the 
«  confequence  of  God’s  withdrawing  his  fpirit  and 
grace  from  any  perfon,  is  fin  ;  which  will  fall  in 
“  exactly  with  our  fenfe  of  God’s  hardening  the  heart.” 
If  fin  in  no  inftance  take  place,  but  in  confequence 
of  God’s  withdrawing  his  fpirit  and  grace  from  a  per¬ 
fon  ;  then  God’s  fpirit  and  grace  are  fometimes  with¬ 
drawn  from  a  perfon,  antecedently  to  his  finning :  And 
in  thofe  cafes  they  are  not  withdrawn  in  righteous 
judgment,  and  as  a  juft  puniffiment  of  fin  ;  becaufe  the 
perfon,  by  the  luppofition,  has  been  guilty  of  no  ante¬ 
cedent  fin.  Yet  the  DoQor  every  where  confiders 
the  withdrawment  of  God’s  fpirit  and  grace  as  a  juft 

puniffiment  of  the  fin  of  thofe  from  whom  it  is  with* 
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drawn  ;  as  a  juft  punifhment  of  the  negleCt  and  abufe 
of  the  advantages,  which  they  enjoyed,  &c.  &c.  And 
on  this  ground  only  he  attempts  to  juftify  the  with- 
drawment.  If  on  the  other  hand,  fin  in  any  inftanceg 
do  take  place  when  there  has  been  no  withdrawment 
of  the  divine  fpirit  and  grace  ;  then  the  DoCior  has 
here  given  no  account  of  the  exigence  of  fin  in  that 
inftance  ;  and  fuch  an  inftance  there  was,  when  fin 
fir  ft  came  into  exiftence  ;  it  took  place  without  a 
withdrawment  of  grace,  in  the  way  of  righteous  judg¬ 
ment. 

It  may  here  be  added,  that  though  darknefs,  a  mere 
non-entity,  will  take  place  in  confequence  of  the 
withdrawment  of  light  ;  yet  malice,  envy  and  inordi¬ 
nate  felfdove,  pofitive  afts  of  the  mind,  will  no  more 
take  place  in  confequence  of  mere  withdrawment  of 
influence,  than  benevolence  or  fupreme  love  to  God, 
or  the  whole  material  creation,  would  come  into  ex¬ 
iftence  in  confequence  of  a  mere  withdrawment  of  the 
influence  of  God.  .  . 

6<  We  fee  in  what  fenfe  God  is  faid  to  move,  ftir 
u  up  or  incline  men  to  evil  aQions  ;  viz.  by  permit- 

ting  Satan  to  tempt  men  to  evil,  or  by  permitting 
*5  things  to  take  place,  which  occajion  men  to  become 
uperverfe.”  Ibid, p.  64.  If  the  Do&or  by  66 permitting 

things  to  take  place,”  mean  that  God  fo  difpofes 
things  that  certain  definite  events  will  infallibly  fol¬ 
low  ;  this  is  all  for  which  I  plead,  and  which  Frefi- 
dent  Edwards  held  on  this  head.  And  furely  the 
Doftor  does  not  mean,  that  things  are  of  their  own 
accord  and  by  their  own  native  power,  independently 
of  the  divine  agency,  endeavouring  to  take  place,  and 
will  effeCt  the  objeCt  of  their  endeavour,  if  they  be 
permitted  by  the  Deity  ;  as  a  high  mettled  fteed, 
when  permitted  by  his  rider,  leaps  into  a  race.  This 
would  favour  too  much  of  atheifm,  to  be  hoi  den  by 
a  Chriftian  divine.  As  to  the  human  mind’s  making 
one  volition  by  another  or  without  another,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  fay  ;  nor  do  I  wifh  to  fay  any  more 
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concerning  it,  till  an  anfwer  is  given  to  what  has  been 
already  hud. 

This  text,  «  I  will  Tend  him  againft  an  hypocritical 
nation,  and  againft  the  people  of  my  wrath  will  I 
„  S»ve  him  a  charge,”  Ifal.  x.  6  Dr.  Weft  fays, 
iniphe.-,  no  more  than  that  the  Deity  meant  to  pun- 
7.  ‘I11  the  Je,ws’  b7  ktting  loofe  the  King  of  Aflyria  upon 
"  tnem  >  ,iDlcl>  P-  67.  Yet  in  the  fame  page  he  lays, 
teat  the  king  of  Aflyria  “  was  as  much  under  the 
‘‘  control  of  the  Deity,  as  the  axe  and  the  faw  are  un- 
der  the  control  of  the  workman.”  Yet  tfcis  control 
over  that  king  implies  no  more,  it  feems,  than  that  God 
let  him  loofe  on  the  jews.  And  is  no  more  implied 
in  the  control  which  the  workman  has  over  the  axe 
and  the  law,  than  that  he  lets  them  loofe  on  the  timber? 
I  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether  if  the  king  of  Aflyria 
“  was  as  much  undpr  the  control  of  the  Deity,  as'the 
“axe  and  the  faw  are  under  the  control  of  the  work¬ 
man  ,  a  politive  and  eificacious  influence,  and 

not  a  bare  permijfion ,  be  not  implied  in  fuch  con¬ 
trol.  •  *' 

On  Rev.  xvii.  17,  «  For  God  hath  put  in  their 
“  hearts  to  fulfil  his  will,  and  to  agree  and  give  their 
“  kingdom  unto  the  beaft,  until  the  words  of  God 
“  firall  be  fulfilled;”  the  Doflor  remarks,  “  Thefe 

“  ten  kings  are  to  agree- - in  giving  their  kingdom 

*  1  t.  _  ocah,  that  by  his  protcGton  and  afliftance, 

“  they  may  be  able - entirely  to  deftroy  the  whore,’ 

“  by  whom  they  have  been  long  opprefled.”  Ibid,  p. 
68.  Thus  the  DoGor  fuppofes,  that  the  end,  for 
which  thefe  ten  kings  give  their  power  to  the  beaft,  is 
that  by  his  afLilance  they  may  deftroy  the  threat  whore 
But  this  is  a  mere  fappofdion ,  unsupported  by  any¬ 
thing  in  the  text  or  context  ;  nor  does  the  DoQor 
give  any  reafon  toward  its  fupport.  Befides,  what 
advantage  is  there  in  this  fuppofition  ?  Is  the  beaft 
mentioned  a  friend  to  virtue  and  religion  ?  And  did 
thofe  kings  do  their  duty  in  giving  their  power  into 
liis  hands  ?  If  they  did  not ;  or  courfe  they  did  wrong; 


and 
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and  then  the  difficulty  of  God's  putting  it  jnto  their 
hearts  to  do  this  wrong  hill  remains. 

On  quoting  Ifai.  v.  4 ;  44  What  could  have  been 
44  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  1  have  not  done 
44  in  it  ?  Wherefore,  when  I  looked,  that  it  fhould 
44  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild  grapes  ?” 
the  Do  dor  adds,  44  according  to  the  feheme  I  am 
44  oppoling,  all  that  the  Deity  has  done  to  his  vine- 
44  yard,  was  to  make  it  bring  forth  wild  grapes.  How 
44  could  he  then  appeal  to  the  men  of  Judah  and  the 
44  inhabitants  of  Jerufalem,  to  judge  between  him  and 
44  his  vineyard?’  Ibid,  p.  71,  &c.  Now  this  and  all 
the  reft  that  the  Dodlor  adds  in  his  remarks  on  that 
text,  lies  equally  againft  the  feheme  of  a  permiffive 
decree  44  perfedly  and  infallibly  bounding,” 44  reltrain- 
Ci  ing,”  44  marking  out”  and  44  fixing  bounds  to  the  ac- 
44  lions  cf  men,  beyond  which  they  cannot  pals.”  For 
44  according  to  this  feheme”  of  the  Dodtor,  64  all  that 
44  the  Deity  has  clone  to  his  vineyard  was”  by  re¬ 
ft  raining  them  from  all  other  aftions,  by  bounding 
them  to  thofe  very  actions  which  they  have  perform¬ 
ed,  and  by  fixing  fuch  bounds  as  they  could  not  pafs, 
$4  to  make  them  bring  forth  wild  grapes.  Flow  then 
C4  could  he  appeal  to  the  men  of  Judah  and  Jerufalem 
44  to  judge,  between  him  and  his  vineyard?  Will 
44  it  be  faid,  that  the  means  ufed  with  them  were  fuch, 
54  that  if  they  had  been  rightly  improved  they  w  ould 
44  have  enabled  them  to  have  brought  forth  good 
44  grapes  ?  The anfwer  — — -is  very  eafy  ;  thefe  means 
44  could  have  no  effedt  but  fuch  as  the  Deity  defigned 
c4  therato  havef’becaufe41  theDeity  fixed  their  bounds., 
44  beyond  which  they  could  not  pais,”  44  and  they 
C4  mu  ft  produce  either  good  or  bad  grapes,  according 
44  to  the”  bounds  fixed  by  the  Deity.— — And  fo  on 
through  the  fame  and  following  page.  But  1  need 
not  republiih  Dr.  Weft’s  hook  by  way  of  retortion. 

The  Dodor  in  his  4th  efiay,  Fart  II,  (and  in  big 
Foftfcript)  on  1  Kings  xxii.  23,  44  Now  therefore,  be- 
f:  the  Lord  hath  put  a  lying  fpirit  in  the  mouth 
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4‘  of  all  tliefe  thy  prophets  fays,  «  the  word  trarif- 
lated  put  ought  to  have  been  tranflated,  The  Lord 
t:  hath  permitted  or  fujjered  a  lying  fpirit,  &c.  for  the 
u  verb  here  tranflated  put,  frequently  fignifies  to  per¬ 
mit  or  fuff  a .  lor  the  truth  of  this  I  appeal  to1 
“  every  good  Hebrician.  Thus  in  Ezek.  xx.  25, 
c*  inftead  of,  I  gave  them  ftatutes  that  were  not  good, 
u  it  fhould  be,  I  fuffered  them  to  have  ftatutes  that 
“  were  not  good  ;  p.  66.  It  is  always  a  fuflicient 
anfwer  to  a  mere  confident'  aflertion,  as  confidently  to 
deny  it.  Therefore  my  anfwer  is,  “  The  verb  here 
55  tranflated  put,”  which  is  artfdoes  not  «  frequently  fig- 
nify  permit  or fuff er  •”  and  in  Ezek.  xx.  25,  “  Inftead 
“  of,  I  gave  them  ftatutes  that  were  not  good,  it  fhould” 
not  “  be,  l  fuffered  them  to  have  ftatutes  that  were  not 
“  good.”  Dr.  W eft  for  the  confirmation  of  his  criti- 
cifm  “  appeals  to  every  good  Hebrician.”  Whom  he 
■would  acknowledge  as  a  good  Hebrician,  is  very  un¬ 
certain.  Therefore,  inftead  of  appealing  to  fo  uncer¬ 
tain  a  judge,  I  call  on  the  Dofiof  himfelf,  or  any  oth¬ 
er  Hebrician  good  or  bad,  to  point  out  the  inftances, 
•whether  frequent  or  unfrequent,  in  which  aju  figni¬ 
fies  merely  to  permit  or  fuffer.  Belide  this,  fuflicient 
reafons  muft  be  given  to  convince  the  candid  and  ju¬ 
dicious,  that  it  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe,  in  the  text  now 
under  confideration,  and  reafons  which  do  not  beg 
the  main  point,  that  God  can  do  nothing  toward  the 
exiftence  of  fin,  but  barely  to  permit  it.  When  thefe 
things  fhall  have  been  done,  we  fhall  have  better 
ground,  on  which  to  believe  the  Dodlor’s  criticifnij' 
than  his  mere  round  aflertion,, 
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CONCLUSION. 

HAVE  now  finifhed  my  remarks  on  Dr.  WeflV 
Ejfays  on  Liberty  and  NeceJJity.  If  he  fhall  think 
proper  to  write  again  onthofe  iubjedis  and  to  reply  (o 
i hefe  remarks,  I  requeft  him  to  attend  to  thofe  points 
Only,  which  are  material  and  affeft  the  merits  of  the 
Caufe.  If  I  have  expofed  nvylelf  by  ever  fo  many 
inadvertencies,  which  do  not  affect  the  merits  of  the 
taufe,  to  take  up  his  own  time  andthatof  his  readers* 
to  exhibit  them,  feems  not  worth  while.  In  difpuiCs 
Of  this  kind  fuch  inadvertencies  are  frequent.  Alfo 
fuch  difputesare  apt  to  degenerate  into  mifreprefenta^ 
dons,  perfonal  reflections  and  logomachy.  How  fat 
I  have  fallen  into  any  ofthefe,  it  is  not  proper  for  rr/e 
to  fay.  However,  1  may  fay,  that  I  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  avoid  them.  I  hope  the  Dofctor  will  be  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  fame  endeavour. 

If  he  fhall  write  again,  I  requeft  him  to  inform  us 
more  clearly,  what  he  means  by  felf-determinatiofn 
If  he  mean  no  more  than  he  hitherto  profefTes  tb 
mean,  «  that  w$  ourfelves  determine  5”  he  will  id- 
form  us,  wherein  on  that  head  he  differs  from  Prefl- 
dent  Edwards  of  any  other  man  ;  and  whether  it  be 
his  opinion,  that  we  determine  our  own  volitions  in 
any  ether  fenfe,  than  we  determine  ail  our  perceptions 
and  feelings. - If  he  fhall  be  of  the  opinion,  that  w 
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efficiently  caufe  our  own  volitions ;  I  requeft  him  to 
inform  us,  how  we  do  or  can  do  this  otherwife  thaYa 
by  antecedent  volitions.  If  he  fhall  grant,  that  this 
is  the  way,  in  which  we  caufe  them  ;  he  will  pieafe  to 
remove  the  abfurdities  fuppofed  to  attend  that  fuppo- 
fition  ;  and  alfo  decide  whether  or  not  we  Caufe  them 
without  any  reflraint  by  previous  certainty,  i.  e.  wheth¬ 
er  we  caufe  them  by  mere  chance,  and  at  hap  hazard* 
If  he  fhall  ftill  be  of  the  opinion,  that  volition  is 
no  effect  •  he  will  pieafe  to  inform  us  how  to  rec&h~ 
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file  that  with  the  idea,  that  it  proceeds  from  an  intrln- 
fic  caufe  and  is  originated  by  him  who  is  the  (ubjedt 
oi  it.  11  volition  have  a  caufe,  whether  intnniic  or 
extrinfic,  it  is  of  courfe  an  effect. — He  will  alfo  be 
fo  kind  as  to  inform  us,  whether  every  human  volition 
exifted  from  eternity,  or  whether  it  came  into  exigence 
without  caufe. 

Ii  he  hill  maintain,  that  with  refpe£t  to  praife  and 
blame,  there  is  no  difference  between  natural  and  mo¬ 
ral  neceffity  ;  1  wifh  him  to  inform  us,  whether  Judas 
were  as  blamelefs  in  betraying  Nhis  Lord,  becaufe  it 
was  previ'oufly  certain  and  certainly  foretold,  that  he 
would  do  it,  as  he  was  for  being  attached  to  the  fur- 

face  c [  tne  earth2  and  not  afeending  to  heaven  as  Eli¬ 
jah  did. 

I  hope  the  Doflor  will  explain  himfelf  concerning 
antecedent  and  confequent  neceffity,  If  he  mean, 
that  before  the  exiftence  of  any  human  action,  there 
was  no  certainty,  that  it  would  exiff  ;  he  will  pleafe 
to  reconcile  this  both  with  divine  foreknowledge,  and 
with  the  prophecies  of  feripture.  If  by  antecedent 
iiecefiitv,  he  mean  any  thing  elfetban  antecedent  cer¬ 
tainty,  he  will  pleafe  to  {how  how  it  is  to  thepurpofea 
or  how  it  oppoles  what  we  mean  by  antecedent  ne¬ 
ceffity. 

I  requeft  him  tofhow  the  confiftency  between  thefe 
two  propofitipns,  that  motive  is  neceffary  to  every 
volition  ;  and  that  men  do  not  always  a6t  on  the 
firongeff  motive.  He  will  of  courfe  fhow,  what  the 
motive  is  which  perfuades  a  man  to  pais  by  the  ftrong- 
eff  motive,  and  to  a£t  on  a  weaker. 

It  is  to  be  wiihed,  that  the  Doftor  w7ould  explain 
his  favourite  power  to  a£l  or  not  aB.  If  he  (hall  own3 
that  he  means  a  power  to  choofe  or  refufe  merely,  it 
is  prefumed,  that  his  candour  will  lead  him  to  own  al~ 
fo,  that  he  means  nothing  on  this  head  different  from 
Prefident  Edwards,  unlefs  by  power  he  mean  previous 
uncertainty,,  and  by  a  man’s  power  to  choofe  or  refufe, 
be  mean,  that  it  is  in  itfelf  and  in  the  divine  view  un¬ 
certain^ 
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certain ,  whether  he  will  choofe  or  refufe  :  And  if  he 
mean  this,  I  wifii  him  to  avow  it. 

I  hope  he  will  not  (pend  time  in  difcufling  quef- 
tions,  which  are  merely  verbal,  fuch  as  whether  mo¬ 
tive  be  the  caufe  or  the  occafion  of  volition.  All  that 
Prefident  Edwards  means  by  caufe  in  this  cafe,  \s fat¬ 
ed  occafion  or  antecedent. 

Perhaps  the  Doftor  will  find  his  book  to  be  no  lefs 
ufeful,  if  he  fhall  confine  himfelf  more  to  argument , 
and  indulge  himfelf  lefs  in  hijlory.  Narratives,  how¬ 
ever  true  and  accurate,  of  his  own  opinion  without 
hisreafons,  and  of  his  ability  or  inability  whether  to 
do  or  to  conceive,  are  very  uninterefling  to  thofe  who 
think  for  themfelves,  and  do  not  depend  on  the  Doc¬ 
tor  as  an  authority.  If  he  had  hitherto  fpared  all 
fuch  narratives,  his  books  had  been  confiderably 
ihorter  and  no  lefs demonflrative. 

I  hope  the  DoQor  will  be  very  explicit  in  commu¬ 
nicating  his  idea  of  liberty.  I  prefume  he  will  join 
with  me  in  the  opinion,  that  the  whole  controverfy 
turns  on  this.  If  the  liberty  necelfary  to  moral  ac¬ 
tion  be  an  exemption  from  all  extrinfic  influence,  we 
hold  that  the  certain  confequence  is  that  either  we 
caufe  one  volition  by  another  ;  or  that  our  volitions 
come  into  exiflence  w’ithout  caule  and  by  mere  chance. 
Therefore  the  Doftor  will  pleafe  to  {how,  that  nei¬ 
ther  oi  thefe  confequences  follows  ;  or  will  avow 
whichever  he  believes  does  follow. 

Pie  fuppofes  felf-determi nation  is  free  aQion.  Now 
1  wtfn  him  to  inform  us,  whether  felf-determination, 
that  is  limited,  bounded,  governed  and  overruled,  to 
a  conformity  to  the  divine  purpofe,  as  he  aflerts  all 
toe  a£lions  of  rational  creatures  to  be,  is  free  aftion. 
if  it  be,  I  requeft  him  to  inform  us,  why  an  abtion 
decreed  to  be  conformed  to  the  fame  divine  purpofe 
is  not  alfo  free.  '  r  1  * 

I  tejotce,  that  this  important  fubjefl  has  been  tak¬ 
en  up  by  fo  able  an  advocate  as  Dr.  Weft.  From 
has  high  character  we  have  a  right  to  expefl,  that  if 
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the  caufe  which  he  has  undertaken,  be  capable  ci 
fupport,  it  will  be  fupported  by  the  Do&or.  I  wiih 
the  other  fide  of  the  queftion  had  an  advocate  able  to 
doitjuftice.  However,  fince-I  have  embarked  in 
the  caufe,  I  (hall,  fo  long  as  important  matter  is  brought 
forward,  do  as  well  as  I  can,  till  I  fhall  either  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  caufe  is  a  bad  one,  or  find  myfelf  un¬ 
able  to  reply  :  And  I  doubt  not,  that  my  failure  will 
draw  forth  to  the  fupport  of  the  truth,  fome  more  able 
advocate,  who  now  through  modefty  or  fome  other 
caufe,  does  not  appear  for  its  defence. 

I  think  it  is  but  fair,  that  Dr.  Weft,  and  all  others 
who  write  againft  moral  neceflity,  fhould  take  the  ex¬ 
planations,  which  we  give  of  moral  and  natural  necef- 
fity  and  inability,  and  all  other  important  terms  in  this 
difquifition.  And  fo  far  as  they  oppofe  any  doflrine 
which  we  hold,  they  ought  to  oppofe  it  in  the  fenfe 
in  which  we  hold  it,  and  not  in  a  fenfe  which  they 
may  find  it  convenient  to  impute  to  us,  becaufe  they 
can  more  eafily  confute  it.  Such  a  management  of 
any  queftionas  the  laft  mentioned,  will  never  bring  it 
to  an  iffue,  and  befides  is  exceedingly  difingenuous, 
and  gives  reafon  to  fufpefl;  the  goodnefs  of  the  caufe3 
in  favour  of  which  it  is  employed. 

As  this  queftion  concerning  liberty  and  neceflity 
affefls  the  mod  important  fubjefts  of  morality  and 
religion  ;  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  difeuflion  of  it 
may  finally  conduce  to  the  more  clear  underftanding 
and  the  more  fincere  and  cheerful  praQice  of  virtue 
and  piety?  and  to  the  glory  of  our  God  and  Redeemer* 
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ERRATA. 

THE  Reader  is  requeued  tocorreft  the  following  Errors 
fnoft  of  which  efcaped  the  Author,  in  preparing  the  Manu^ 
fcript  for  the  Prefs. 

Page  8.,  line  21,  for  the,  read  fome. 

37,  17,  for  freedom ,  read  powet . 

50,  ii,  read,  it  does  it. 

65,  7,  read,  why  it  is  as  it  is. 

*4,  20,  for  then ,  read 

105,  14,  for  Johnfon ,  read  Jackfon * 

140,  17,  read,  which  happen 

143,  31,  read,  judge  ^  world . 

164,  11,  read,  without  a  caufe. 

1B0,  28,  for  Mw,  read  the. 

215,  23,  for  thought ,  read  taught v 
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